Selling  today  calls  for  more  from  advertising 
than  brand  identification.  To  keep  a  brand  in 
stock  and  on  display  in  retail  stores  calls  for 
the  buying  action  which  only  the  newspaper 
with  its  intensive  penetration  of  buying  power 
and  unique  relation  with  readers  can  produce. 

No  other  medium  can  match  the  newspaper 
for  the  selling  power  that  produces  the  impact 
at  retail  counters  which  causes  retailers  to  stock 
and  push  your  line.  And  in  Chicago  no  news¬ 
paper  can  match  the  Tribune  for  advertising 
results. 

As  Chicago's  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 


hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  are 
reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
Their  buying  attracted  to  the  Tribune  during 
the  twelve  months  ended  Dec.  31,1 953,  over 
$58,000,000.00  in  advertising — far  more  than 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  similar  period  in  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  produce  more 
soles  of  your  brand  and  build  a  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  for  it  among  Tribune  readers  that  will 
place  you  in  a  stronger  market  position.  Why 
not  ask  him  to  call  today,  vrhile  the  matter  is 
fresh  in  your  mind? 


EXECUTIVE  and 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More  1 


#  For  example,  last  year  family  ownership  of  refrigerators 
in  Indianapolis  was  15.7%  above  the  national  average!* 
Yes,  people  Buy  More  in  Indianapolis  because  the  aver¬ 
age  income  per  household  in  this  big  market  is  $6943** 
annually,  first  among  cities  of  over  400,000! 

And  that’s  not  all  —  Indianapolis  has  many  other  essen¬ 
tial  market  advantages  for  you  too! 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  550,000  population 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY*  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

*1954  Consumer  Analysis  of  Metropolitan  Indianapolis,  and  Electrical  World.  January.  1954. 
**Consumer  Income  Supplement.  1953.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 
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:OLOR  TV 

is  Transmitted  Over 
Telephone  Networks 


^’on’vc  probably  been  hearing  a  lot  about  color 
television  in  recent  weeks.  A  number  of  test  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  being  broacleast  with  excellent  results. 

The  Bell  System’s  part  in  color  television,  as 
in  radio  and  blaek-and-white  ’kV,  is  to  earr\-  the 
programs  from  eity  to  cih’. 

What  we  do  is  to  pros  ide  the  electronie  channels 
that  make  this  possible. 

Important  national  events,  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ment,  can  thus  be  seen  and  heard  simultaneously 
b\  millions  of  people  throughout  the  couiltrs. 

Transmitting  pictures  in  eolor  is  more  complex 
than  in  black  and  white  and  recpiires  additional 
equipment.  But  the  basie  prineiples  are  the  same. 

Our  abilih'  to  ser\  e  you  in  this  field,  as  in  radio, 
comes  out  of  our  research  and  experience  in 
telephony.  Many  years  ago  we  started  designing 
and  building  our  Long  Distance  telephone  networks 
so  that  they  could  be  used  for  television  as  well. 

The  job  of  providing  Bell  System  facilities  with 
the  special  equipment  required  for  color  I’V'  has 
been  under  way  for  many  months,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  broadcasters  and  the  public. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


What  Do  You 
Mean  Direct? 

To  THE  Editor:  I  haven’t  an¬ 
noyed  you  with  a  communication 
in  a  long  time — as  evidenced  by 
E&P’s  growth.  It  is  your  editorial 
of  May  22,  “Blizzards  of  Mail,” 
that  smoked  me  out. 

C  a  m  p  b  e  1 1-Ewald’s  president, 
Henry  G.  Little,  spoke  with  mod¬ 
eration.  He  took  the  diplomatic 
route  to  say  that: 

Newspapers  foster  and  finance 
wa.steful  methods  of  promotion 
with  which  their  own  salesmen 
daily  compete  importantly;  and  he 
more  than  inferred  that  to  a  shame¬ 
ful  degree  they  neglect  use  of  the 
very  thing  they  have  to  sell — effec¬ 
tive  messages  in  media  of  known 
paid  circulations. 

My  main  gripe  is  exploitation  of 
the  term  “direct  mail  advertising.” 

What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is 
more  direct  than  an  advertising 
message  that  a  prospect  bought  and 
paid  for?  One  that  doesn’t  have 
“waste  basket”  plastered  all  over  it. 

If  it  had  never  been  proved  that 
paid  circulation  outsells  throw¬ 
aways;  if  advertising  agencies  ma¬ 
jored  in  mailed  throwaways;  if 
there  never  had  been  an  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  we  all 
would  be  working  for  job  printers, 
our  customers’  porches  would  be 
smothered  with  handbills  and  they 
would  leave  oil  drums  for  mail 
boxes. 

What  burns  me  up  is  that  for 
better  than  30  years  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  fight  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names;  such  as  “news- 
paperboy”  not  “newsboy,”  “gen¬ 
eral  advertising”  not  “foreign  ad¬ 
vertising,”  “mail  advertising”  not 
“direct  mail’  ’ — a  n  d  everything 
clicked  except  the  misnomer  that 
fools  more  laymen  than  did  the 
old  medicine  man’s  cure-all. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  “direct 
mail”  advertising  in  the  sense  that 
the  uninitiated  are  fooled  by  the 
misnomer. 

There  can  be  effective  mail  fol¬ 
lowup  of  inquiries  and  of  markets 
developed  by  impersonal  advertis¬ 
ing.  Even  the  maH  order  man  puts 
it  secondary.  He  has  learned  that 
low  cost  sales  come  from  unknown 
sources.  If  we  had  waited  for  any 
kind  of  “direct”  advertising  to  de¬ 
velop  the  automobile,  radio,  TV 
and  washing  machines,  half  of  the 
country  would  still  be  riding  bi¬ 
cycles,  looking  at  magic  lanterns 
and  buying  washboards. 

Mass  demand  for  anything  never 
was  and  never  can  be  developed  by 
direct  advertising  of  any  sort.  If 
we  knew  who  our  customers  are, 
where  they  live  and  exactly  what 


argument  will  sway  them  we  would 
just  send  a  salesman  to  come  back 
with  the  order,  and  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  advertising. 

I  can  remember  when  salesmen 
resented  advertising  as  an  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  their  field  and  their 
livelihood.  America  never  knew  a 
mass  market  until  salesmen  ac¬ 
cepted  advertising  as  an  ally. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  is  the  unknown 
market  which  it  searches  out  and 
develops.  To  dignify  any  one 
branch  of  it  as  “direct”  is  a  libel 
against  every  other  branch — and  a 
humbug.  I  was  disappointed  to  see 
E&P  do  it. 

Still,  we  as  publishers,  blow  in 
our  dough  to  fill  the  waste  baskets 
of  the  very  men  upon  whom  we 
depend  to  sell  others  the  value  of 
our  own  paid  circulations.  That’s 
what  Mr.  Little  said. 

Even  half  of  what  we  spend  for 
“blizzards  of  mail”  that  never  gets 
read,  put  into  the  columns  of  pub¬ 
lications  which  these  same  men 
buy  and  read  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  newspaper,  would  sell  more 
newspaper  advertising  by  accident 
than  the  postman  and  the  waste 
baskets  do  on  purpose. 

If  you  don’t  think  we  are  missing 
the  Iraat,  just  take  a  look  at  the 
radio  and  television  trade  press. 

Frank  Tripp. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Joint  Plant  in  1892 

To  THE  Editor:  In  reference  to 
your  editorial,  May  15;  Consoli¬ 
dation  of  mechanical  departments 
with  separate  business  and  editorial 
operations  goes  back  over  60  yean. 
In  1892  the  New  Haven  Union  and 
{Continued  on  page  34) 


•Short  ^ahed 

Headlines: 

Aldermen  Vote  Funds  For  5 
Ash  Dept.  Trucks  With  Strings  At¬ 
tached. — Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram. 

m 

Woman  And  Slain  Mate  Seen 
Fighting. — Durham  (N.C.)  Sun. 

m 

Guatemala  Head  Open  To  Bid 
By  Eisenhower.  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

■ 

Monkey  Bites  Zookeeper  On  His 
Day  Off. — Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

■ 

Swine  Meeing  Here. — Ellsworth 
(Iowa)  News. 
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uiulcr  the  act  of  March  3.  1879.  Annual  subscripion  $0.60  in  United  States 
aiiil  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries.  910.00. 


No.  16  of  a  series  of  friendly  talks  about  the  movies. 


Q.  A. 

We  don’t  get  as  many  queries  from  editoi’s  and  publishers,  in  response  to  this  series 
of  ads,  as  we  would  like — but  we  do  get  some.  We  welcome  questions  and  comments. 
They  give  us,  as  the  song  goes,  a  chance  to  get  to  know  each  other  better. 

Here  is  a  Q.  and  A.  column,  culled  from  mail  and  personal  contacts: 

•  — How's  the  movie  business?  Has  the  Federal  Tax  relief  helped? 

A 

1  jL»  — Business,  generally,  is  a  little  better.  A  number  of  pictures  are  doing  very 
well.  It  is  still  rather  soon  to  get  a  definite  reflection  from  the  tax  reduction. 
This  industry  has  tremendous  vitality  and  fighting  spirit.  Relieved  of  tax  bur¬ 
dens,  it  will  stage  a  real  come-back,  mark  our  words. 

•  — Why  did  some  theatres  pass  on  the  tax  saving  to  the  public  n'hile  others  did  not? 

\ 

■L  — Just  as  we  told  Congress,  the  tax  saving  has  been  passed  on  to  the  custom¬ 

ers  by  those  theatres  which  can  afford  to  do  so,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  It  has 
been  retained  by  those  theatres  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to  go  out  of 
business.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  public  has  been  wonderfully  under¬ 
standing  in  this  matter,  thanks  to  an  understanding  pre.ss.  (In  most  instances.) 

•  — Why  don't  you  make  more  good  pictures? 

A 

—  Probably,  for  the  same  reason  that  there  are  not  more  good  books.  We’re  try¬ 
ing.  A  check  list  shows  a  rather  fine  lineup  of  pictures  that  the  public  likes. 
Many  of  them,  even  the  critics  like.  We’ll  soon  use  this  space  to  discuss  the  new 
pictures  for  the  coming  Fall  season.  (Any  movie  editor  who’d  like  a  survey  of 
the  upcoming  productions — without  too  many  adjectives  —  need  just  give  us 
the  assignment.) 

•  — Have  the  netv  techniques — wide  screen,  stereophonic  sound,  etc.,  helped  bminess? 

A 

X  JL*  — Yes.  Apparently  the  public  is  intrigued  by  the  new  processes.  But,  as  Mr. 
Shakespeare  didn’t  say,  the  story  and  the  ca.st  must  still  carry  the  load. 


Any  more  questions? 

TAe  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 


umn 


Extras  are  not  entirely  extinct.  For  instance,  the  Moultrie 
(Gd.)  Observer  issued  an  extra  on  Sunday  morning.  May  16, 
about  the  Rowland  killings  and  manhunt  in  spite  of  the  fact  its 
two  key  production  men.  Editor  Bill  Avera  and  Telegraph  Editor 
Frank  Dunn,  were  at  Rome,  (Ja.,  at  an  AP  meeting.  To  compli¬ 
cate  a  tlifhcull  situation,  the  available  news  stall  consisted  of  Joe 
Rickenbaker,  who  had  joined  the  staff  only  five  days  earlier  as 
city  editor,  and  Biuldy  Paine,  who  has  been  in  the  news  business 
only  about  60  days.  But  with  Publisher  Max  Xussbaum  and  Cir¬ 
culation  .Manager  Erie  Taylor  pitching  in,  an  8-page  extra  rolled 
off  the  press  at  a.m. — 10,072  copies,  the  Observer's  biggest  run 

ever,  and  1,000  more  could  have  lieen  sold.  The  town’s  two  radio 
stations  and  others  within  range  covered  the  story  but  the  extra 
was  a  big  success,  proving  anew  that  the  air  waves  and  the  printed 
page  complement  each  other  in  whetting  news  appetite. 

— Reporters  have  compensations  other  than  the  pay  envelope.  Writ¬ 
ing  under  the  head  of  “Life  Can  Be  Luxurious  If  You  Are  Deserving,” 
Robert  Sylvester,  drama  department.  New  York  News^  report: 
“Part  of  my  duties,  while  working  my  head  to  the  bone  for  the  News, 
is  to  meet  famous  actors,  famous  press  agents  and  famous  bop 
musicians  in  famous  saloons.  It  is  a  hard  life  but  I  love  it.  The  most 
famous  saloon  is  the  one  called  ‘21’  and  1  don’t  make  this  one  more 
than  twice  a  year.  Last  week  I  made  it  twice,  once  right  after  the 
other,  and  the  delirium  is  still  upon  me.  How  much  gracious  living 
can  a  country  boy  want?” 

— Dorothy  Kilgallen,  King  Features  Syndicate  columnist,  reports 
of  her  father,  a  veteran  and  famous  newsman:  “I  was  interviewed 
the  other  day  by  the  best  newspaperman  I  have  ever  known  or 
ever  expect  to  know,  a  reporter  named  James  L.  Kilgallen,  who 
was  assigned  by  International  News  Service  to  do  a  series  of  articles 
about  me.  1  have  never  known  him  to  write  a  ‘slanted’  story,  but 
if  he  is  ever  going  to  do  it,  this  may  be  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  may  be  the  expose  to  end  all  exposes.”  .  .  .  Another  Netv  Yorj^ 
lournal-Americart  columnist,  Louis  Sobel,  reports  it  was  just  25 
years  ago  that  he  became  full  possessor  of  a  Broadway  column— 
when  the  original  tenant,  Walter  Winchell,  moved  over  from  the 
Evening  Graphic  to  the  Mirror.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Sobel  moved 
to  the  Evening  Journal,  and  his  Graphic  column  was  taken  over 
by  Ed  Sullivan,  now  New  Yor\  News  columnist.  .  .  .  .\nd  E.  C. 
(Ernie)  Deane,  editor,  Mexia  (Texas)  Daily  News,  has  collected 
some  of  his  columns  dealing  with  the  lighter  side  of  the  news  in  a 
lively  booklet  entitled  “The  Way  It  Seems  To  Me.” 

— ^The  Ocean  Times,  published  on  board  the  liners  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company  Limited,  had  its  genesis  just  50  years  ago  this 
month.  June  4,  1904,  saw  the  world’s  first  regular  daily  newspaper 
published  in  transatlantic  liners.  The  sprightly  little  ocean-going 
daily  is  now  published  by  U.P.’s  Ocean  Press. 

— Don  Wharton,  ex-Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  e.x- 
New  Yorl{  Herald  Tribune,  now  an  author  and  magazine  writer, 
has  a  good  piece  about  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
in  the  June  5  Saturday  Evening  Post.  (Don  and  1  once  composed 
a  debating  team  for  Davidson  College,  Woodrow  Wilson’s  alma 
mater  down  in  North  Carolina).  Incidentally,  a  good  book  about 
the  Smokies  has  Iveen  authored  by  the  New  York  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  North  Callahan,  who  recently  was  elected  presulent  of  the 
Civil  War  Round  Table.  .  .  .  Jack  Carley,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  .Ippcal,  is  the  proud  fvossessor  of 
one  of  the  10  pens  President  Eisenhower  used  in  signing  the  St. 
Lawrence  Bill,  in  which  Mr.  Carley,  born  in  Canada,  has  been 
vitally  interested.  .  .  .  Virginia  officials  gathered  at  King  Ckorge, 
Va.,  for  the  unveiling  in  the  Court  Flouse  of  a  portrait  of  the  late 
i  Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  for  19  years,  from  1929  until  his  death 
i  at  73  in  1948,  columnist  under  pen  name,  “The  Cav,alier,”  for  the 


They  are  not  all  the  same. 


It  does  make  a  difference  from  which  company 
you  buy  them. 


You  want  service  when  you 
Federated  gives  you  .  .  . 


1.  F'xi)ert  technical  help  in  your  shop  when 
you  want  it. 


2.  Dross  drums  to  help  you  economize  hy  using  the 
F'etlerated  Mor-Tin  Plan  for  toning  your  metal. 


3.  Flelpful  literature  like  “How  to  Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals”  and  a  cartoon  style 
wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 


4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  plants  across  the  nation 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 


See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  Also  for 
fluxes.  Savemet  comes  in  cans  (21  Ih.)  and  in  drums 
(.SO  Ihs.) ;  .Saxaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 
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Federated  Metals  Division 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 

In  Conoda ;  Ftdtrotid  Mitols  Conado,  ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montrool 


Aluminum  •  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brass  •  Bronze  •  Anodes  •  Zinc  Dust 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  and  Lead  Products  •  Solders  •  Type  Metals 


No.  Twelve  of  a  Series 


How  Modern  Healing 

Contributes  to  Public  Health 

'^HROUGH  THE  AGES,  the  startling  results  of 
scientific  research  in  the  health  field  have  kept 
mankind  on  the  march.  Savants  of  all  ages  have 
searched  for  newer  and  better  ways  of  attaining  vig¬ 
orous  health.  Painstaking  research  has  constantly 
revealed  new  facts  about  the  human  body  and  new 
principles  for  its  care.  But  all  this  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  benefits  man  only  as  it  is  applied  in  his  behalf. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  advancement,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  chiropractic,  in  its  modern  form,  was 
rediscovered  in  1895,  the  same  year  that  Roent¬ 
genology,  or  the  study  and  use  of  X-ray,  came  into 
being.  How  ably  these  two  scientific  discoveries 
complemented  each  other  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  chiropractic  profession  owns  and  uses,  for  diag¬ 
nostic  purposes  alone,  more  X-ray  units,  propor¬ 
tionately,  than  any  other  healing  profession. 

Thus,  the  X-ray  has  played  a  vital  part  in  chiropractic’s  continuing  research  into  the  causes  of 
disease,  research  which  has  determined  that,  while  spinal  defects  and  postural  distortions  are  not 
the  only  cause  of  disease,  they  are,  by  far,  the  most  common  cause.  These  defects  stem  largely  from 
occupational  hazards  and  the  stresses  and  strains  of  "high  pressure"  living,  which  produce  con¬ 
stant  tension  and  nerve  irritation. 

The  X-ray  has  been  of  invaluable  scientific  aid  to  the  doctor  of  chiropractic  in  determining 
where  and  to  what  degree  these  defects  and  distortions  interfere  with  normal  nerve  function. 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association,  through  its  National  Council  on  Roentgenology,  con¬ 
ducts  continuing  research  and  periodically  informs  members  about  advances  in  this  specialized  field, 
augmenting  other  research  for  new  and  more  effective  ways  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  gravity 
and  occupational  distortions  upon  the  upright  posture  of  man. 

Thus,  throughout  America,  doctors  of  chiropractic,  proving  their  findings 
by  the  scientific  eye  of  the  X-ray,  have  made  substantial  contributions  to  pos¬ 
tural  research  for  the  correction  of  low-back  pain,  herniated  discs,  lumbago, 
sciatica,  neuritis,  sacroiliac  disorders,  and  other  related  conditions. 

No  single  profession  is  the  sole  guardian  of  public  health.  All  healing 
professions  are  devoting  time,  talent,  and  funds  to  the  richly  rewarding  task 
of  improving  the  public  health  in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 
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Ready  for 
you  now 


Here’s  a  real  time  saver  for  editors, 
writers  and  research  people  . . . 
the  1953  Annual  Volume  of  The  New  York 
Times  Index,  just  off  the  press  . . . 

Over  a  half  million  news  facts  published 
in  The  New  York  Times  last  year  are 
recorded  in  this  new  volume, 
under  thousands  of  different  subject  and 
geographical  headings.  Each  reference 
is  dated  to  show  when  (and  exactly  where) 
the  original  story  ran  in  The  New  York 
Times,  or  when  your  own  newspaper 
may  have  carried  it. 

And  that’s  not  all !  In  this  1,227  page 
news  encyclopedia  you’ll  find  thousands 
of  skillfully  written  NEWS  summaries 
that  provide  a  complete  and  accurate 
history  of  the  entire  year’s  events. 


TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  IT 


If  you  prefer,  you  can  order  the  1953 
Annual  Volume  alone  at  the  low  price  of  $35. 
Butforonly  $15  more  ($50  in  all) 
you  can  get  the  new  Annual  Volume 
plus  the  next  24  issues  of  the  twice-a-month 
Index,  each  containing  over  20,000  facts 
about  recent  events  in  the  news.  When 
ordered  separately,  the  year’s 
sub.scription  to  the  twice-a-month 
Index  costs  $35-so  the  combination 
offer  saves  you  $20. 


To  make  fact-finding  easier-and  faster— 
you’ll  want  The  New  York  Times  Index 
during  the  busy  months  ahead. 

As  the  supply  of  the  1953  Annual  Volume 
is  running  low,  we  suggest  you  mail 
your  order  promptly  to  the  Library  Services 
Department  at  the  address  below. 


Sbc  Neto  ]|ork  Simcs 


Times  Square,  New  York  3G,  N.  Y. 
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Automation  Coming  Surely 
To  Newspaper  Production 

Personnel  and  Suppliers  Must 
Earn  Their  Prices,  Slocum  Says 
By  Jerry  Walker 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Signs  that  the  manufacture  of  newspapers  is  moving  slowly  but 
surely  away  from  grandfather  techniques  into  the  new  era  of  auto¬ 
mation  were  clear  and  definite  at  the  26th  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 


ference  here  this  week. 

In  exhibit  booths  and  in  plat¬ 
form  information  sessions  it  was 
evident,  too,  that  scores  of  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  from  other 
industrial  fields  have  been  inspired 
by  the  ANPA  research  program  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  three-billion-dollar  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry  and  to 
help  find  ways  for  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  production  costs. 

1,126  Registered 

Underlining  this  spirit  of  the 
annual  gathering  of  newspaper 
production  executives  —  the  total 
registration  was  1,126,  including 
suppliers — was  the  keynote  mes¬ 
sage  by  Richard  W.  Slocum,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

“There  is  no  newspaper  Fort 
Knox,”  declared  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

While  repeating  the  oft-stated 
appeal  to  the  production  men  to 
give  leadership  to  conquer  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  heavy  problems,  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum  bracketed  the  equipment 
manufacturers  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  own  employes  in  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  each  must  shoulder  his 
part  of  the  job  and  “bear  his  por¬ 
tion  of  any  sacrifice  that  may  have 
to  be  made  to  bring  us  out  of  the 
valley.” 

I  A  ‘Shocking*  Discovery 
I  “Annual  improvement  must  be 
earned,”  Mr.  Slocum  said.  “The 
day  of  easy  money,  easy  increases, 
easy  taking  on  of  added  costs,  is 
?one.  The  time  is  here  for  every 
workman,  indeed  every  supplier, 
to  know  that  he  can  hold  his  price 
only  by  harder  work  and  larger 
contribution.  His  hope  for  im¬ 
provement  of  his  wage  or  his  profit 
on  what  he  sells  us  depends  on  his 
making  a  larger  contribution  to  the 
solving  of  our  problems.” 

Mr.  Slocum  remarked  that  he 


was  speaking  with  concern  but 
with  confidence.  He  opened  the 
Mechanical  Conference  as  a  “re¬ 
fresher”  course  for  the  production 
supervisors,  reminding  them  of  the 
competition  which  newspapers  face 
today. 

The  building  of  many  new  plants 
and  the  modernization  of  others 
is  the  expression  of  the  industry’s 
own  confidence  in  its  future,  he 
said,  but  he  was  “shocked”  when 
told  that  several  of  our  largest 
newspapers  did  not  net  last  year 
the  equivalent  of  one  week’s  pay¬ 
roll. 

The  four-day  discussion  arranged 
by  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Richard  E.  Lewis,  man¬ 


ager  of  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment,  held  to  this  theme  of  in¬ 
creased  production  with  new  me¬ 
chanical  devices  in  almost  every 
department.  Each  session  in  the 
large  meeting  hall  of  Haddon  Hall 
drew  several  hundred  participants 
and  few  walked  the  famous  Board¬ 
walk  while  the  formal  program  of 
talks,  motion  pictures  and  exchange 
of  ideas  was  on. 

Interest  in  9-Col.  Pages 

The  Monday  evening  session,  a 
“first”  for  discussion  of  non-metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  problems,  was 
well  attended  but  it  was  not  too 
successful  in  developing  conversa¬ 
tion  from  the  smaller  papers’  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Invariably  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  were  handled  by 
spokesmen  of  large-city  papers. 

Later  in  the  program  it  was  the 
large-city  delegates  who  sought 
detailed  information  from  some  of 
the  smaller  paper  representatives 
on  the  adoption  of  the  nine-column 
format.  One  surprise  feature  of 
the  program  was  the  report  that 
indicated  the  Hearst-owned  Pitts- 
hiirgh  (Pa.)  Sun  -  Telegraph  had 
designed  its  new  plant  with  the 


Next  Year:  Chicago 

.After  roaming  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  the  .Atlantic,  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  between,  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  will  go 
back  to  its  old  stamping 
grounds,  Chicago,  in  1955.  The 
dates:  June  6-8;  the  place, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

(Detailed  reports  of  some  of 
the  Conference  sessions  will  be 
found  on  Pages  69  following, 
this  Lssue  of  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
LISHER.) _ 

idea  of  using  68-inch  newsprint 
rolls  for  nine<olumn  pages. 

All  three  Pittsburgh  dailies  have 
gone  beyond  the  theory  stage  of 
nine  -  column  planning,  E  &  P 
learned. 

A  reported  15%  newsprint  sav¬ 
ing  by  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star 
with  the  nine-column  format  elicit¬ 
ed  comment  by  Harold  Mintun, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  that  the  figure 
should  be  taken  with  caution  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  reduced  its  column 
width  at  the  same  time  it  went  to 
nine  columns.  The  actual  saving, 
Mr.  Mintun  said,  is  the  margin  on 
every  eighth  page. 

Formula  for  Cost  Comparison 
Andrew  R.  Mervick,  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  gave  the  conference  his  for¬ 
mula  for  examining  savings  and 
advantages  of  the  nine-column 
format  and  said  his  study  had  been 
undertaken  with  the  knowledge 
that  most  presses  in  use  today  can 
run  with  68-inch  rolls.  The  Hearst 
paper  contemplates  a  page  shrink¬ 
age  of  one  and  one-quarter  inches. 

A  major  problem  for  the  large 
daily  in  converting  from  eight  to 
nine  columns,  it  was  pointed  out, 
is  the  number  of  full-page  adver¬ 
tisements.  Addition  of  the  ninth 
column  amounts  to  a  considerable 
rate  increase  for  those  advertisers 
and  to  offset  some  of  their  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  change  a  full-page  dis¬ 
count  has  been  given  consideration. 

Machine  Richly  Displayed 
New  devices  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  laborious  chores  and  make 
newspaper  production  more  auto¬ 
matic  ranged  from  a  wiretying  ma¬ 
chine  of  particular  application  for 
50,0()()<irculation  papers  to  the 
high-speed  etcher.  Displayed  in 
the  hotel  lobby  with  all  the  dignity 
General  Motors  bestows  upon  a 
Cadillac  at  an  automobile  show 
was  the  $20,000  beauty  of  the 
stereo  room,  the  new  Wood  heavy 
duty  pony  autoplate,  which  incor¬ 
porates  manpower-saving  features. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


CONCERNED  BUT  CONFIDENT— On  dais  at  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  for  keynote  session  are:  Left  to  right — Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  ANPA  president;  Joseph  L.  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  Milwaukee  (WLs.)  Journal,  Mechanical  Committee  chairman; 
and  Henry  Garland,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  discussion  leader. 
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Automation  Coming 

continued  from  pane  7 

Crowds  gathered  constantly 
around  exhibit  booths  where  the 
newest  in  electronic  engraving  was 
shown,  such  as  the  German-made 
machine  which  produces  line  cuts 
on  plastic  material  in  the  .same  few 
minutes  its  companion  machine, 
introduced  to  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  several  months  ago,  turns  out 
halftones. 

The  conference  heard  of  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  in  perfecting  an 
inserting  machine  which  is  under 
test  at  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 
Also  reported  was  the  integration 
of  photocomposing  machines  into 
conventional  production  lines  on 
several  newspapers,  mainly  in  the 
ad  alleys  or  art  sections. 

Status  of  Photon 

William  W.  Garth  told  of  the 
pre.sent  status  of  the  Photon  which 
has  been  under  laboratory  develop¬ 
ment  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Currently,  he  said,  a 
New  Testament  job  is  being  worked 
on  with  almost  four  times  the  speed 
of  the  hot  metal  method.  A  girl, 
who  will  operate  the  first  Photon 
in  field  tests  at  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-News  is  undergoing  train¬ 
ing  and  the  installation  will  be 
made  in  the  newspaper  plant  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks. 

"When  the  Photon  is  on  the 
market  about  18  months  from 
now,”  Mr.  Garth  said,  “.the  least 
reliable  part  will  be  the  standard 
electric  typewriter.” 

This  was  in  an.swer  to  criticism 
of  the  machine’s  complicated  elec¬ 
tronic  circuits. 

A  completely  automatic  wirety- 
ing  machine  for  inline  efficiency 
of  the  mailroom  has  been  subjected 
to  rigid  tests  at  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri  said, 
and  with  the  correction  of  about 
40  items  there  is  now  rea.son  to 
believe  it  will  work  satisfactorily. 

Texas  Isn’t  Big  Enough 

A  few  years  ago,  the  conference 
was  reminded,  the  wiretying  ma¬ 
chine  was  considered  chiefly  for 
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’YOUR  ANPA’  was  the  topic  of  report  by  William  W’.  Dwight,  at 
left,  publisher  of  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  and  ANPA 
vicepresident.  With  him  were  Leven  T.  Deputy,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
and  W.  Watson  Southani,  Southern  Newspapers  of  Canada,  the  ses¬ 
sion  co-chairmen.  Mr.  Dwight  detailed  the  functions  and  services  of 
the  various  departments  of  ANP.A. 


papers  in  the  over- 100,000  class. 
Now  even  a  44.000-circulation 
daily  reported  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  its  entire  pro¬ 
duction  out  of  the  plant  fast. 

In  a  discussion  of  inserting  ma¬ 
chines.  Leven  Deputy  of  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  was  critical  of  the 
Sheridan  in  as  far  as  hi.s  own  needs 
— a  500,000  run  for  Sunday — are 
concerned.  He  wouldn’t  have 
enough  space  in  the  huge  News 
plant  for  all  the  machines  needed 
to  handle  that  job.  “In  fact,”  he 
said.  “Texas  wouldn’t  be  big 
enough.” 

The  Dexter  machine  on  trial  at 
the  Boston  Herald  inserts  from 
three  heads  at  the  rate  of  9,000  to 
12,000  per  hour,  putting  two  sec¬ 
tions  within  the  tabloid  roto  sup¬ 
plement  after  first  or  third  page. 

12  Working  on  Mat  Problem 

C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA’s  research 
director,  highlighted  his  report  of 
laboratory  contributions  to  the 
publishing  industry  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  no  fewer  than  12  com¬ 
panies  are  working  on  the  no-pack 
mat  problem  and  he  still  hopes  the 
ANPA  solution  will  be  “the  one.” 

When  the  no-pack  formula  is 
final,  he  said,  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
clusive  with  any  one  supplier. 

Mr.  Flint  also  advised  that  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  the  no-pack 
material  can  be  molded  under  di¬ 
rect  pressure  if  the  temperature  is 
held  below  200  degrees  so  there  is 
adhesion.  It  has  been  found,  he 
said,  that  the  backing  material  re¬ 
tards  shrinkage  in  proportion  to 
moisture  content;  also  as  many  as 
20  casts  have  been  taken  from  a 
no-pack  mat.  It  provides  a  mold 
much  sharper  than  that  with  a  mat 
which  has  been  hand-packed,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  reported  that  a 
study  of  mat  moisture  made  with  a 
scientific  gauge  dispelled  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  moisture  migrates 
according  to  the  manner  in  which 
mats  are  stored — whether  flat  or 
endwise.  Actually,  he  said,  his 


tests  in  Miami  showed  that  great 
variation  in  moisture  distribution 
originates  with  the  mat  supplier. 
He  gave  the  range  of  one  batch 
of  mats  as  25  to  25.8%  moisture 
content  and  of  another  as  16  to 
25.2%  which  he  characterized  as 
extremely  poor.  He  is  now  making 
a  periodical  check  of  mats  received 
and  uses  the  results  to  “buzz”  the 
wandering  mat  maker. 

Etcher  Cuts  Labor  Costs 

Following  up  the  research  report 
on  ANPA-Dow  high-.speed  etch¬ 
ing,  Alex  Poletsky  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers  reported  that 
18  X  24  flats  of  cuts  for  the  group’s 
newspapers  are  etched  consistently 
in  two  and  one-half  minute.s  with  a 
bath  that  costs  $10.69  for  41  flats. 
This  cost  contrasts  with  $14.20  for 
the  same  amount  of  bath  consumed 
in  the  old  hand-powdering  and 
burning-in  process. 

In  May  this  year,  Mr.  Poletsky 
said,  his  .shop  produced  50,114 
square  inches  of  cuts,  as  compared 
with  41,825  inches  in  May,  1953, 
with  a  considerable  saving  in  over¬ 
time  charges.  He  gets  as  many  a.s 
51  flats  from  one  bath,  with  occa¬ 
sional  “souping  up,”  and  up  to  10 
flats  per  hour. 

“We  can  get  a  single-column  cut 
to  the  composing  room  in  20  min¬ 
utes  from  the  time  the  copy  is  re¬ 
ceived.”  Mr.  Poletsky  said.  “You 
can  do  this  in  the  conventional  zinc 
method,  too,  but  the  magnesium 
etch  is  far  superior.” 

On  the  subject  of  high-speed 
color  photography,  Robert  Dumke, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  said 
four  hours  now  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  time  for  preparing 
.separations.  An  electronic  color 
scanner,  much  simpler  than  that 
developed  by  the  Time-Life  lab¬ 
oratory,  is  soon  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  by  NE.A  Service,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  he  reported.  The  answer  to 
greater  speed  in  news  pictures,  in 
color,  lies  in  a  method  for  simul¬ 
taneously  engraving  all  color  sepa¬ 
ration  plates. 


Deputy,  of  Dallas, 

A  50-Year  Man 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Leven  T.  Deputy,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  is  a  50-year  man  in 
the  business  of  producing  news¬ 
papers. 

“You  might  wonder,”  he  told 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  “how  I  could  have  started 
50  years  ago  when  you  notice  how 
young  I  look.  Well,  there  wasn’t 
any  child  labor  law  in  those 
days.” 

Panel  Stands 
On  $3.75  Limit 

A  three-man  fact  finding  panel 
dealing  with  a  wage  and  hours 
dispute  between  the  Newspaper 
Machinists  Union  and  seven  New 
York  City  newspapers  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  be  no  increases 
beyond  $3.75  per  week.  This  is 
the  “package”  offer  made  by  the 
publishers  last  year.  The  panel  also 
recommended  that  there  be  no 
change  in  the  37'/2  hour  work 
week. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the 
panel,  which  are  not  final  and 
binding,  are  accepted  by  the  par¬ 
ties,  the  base  wages  for  the  ma¬ 
chinists  will  be  $103.60  per  week 
for  day  and  $106.10  per  week  for 
night  work.  This  repre-sents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3.35  per  week  in  wages, 
plus  an  extra  holiday  calculated  at 
40  cents  per  week  to  complete  the 
$3.75  “package.” 

Thomas  G.  Spates,  professor  of 
personnel  admiinistration  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Engineering,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  panel,  wrote  the  find¬ 
ing  which  was  concurred  in  by 
Jack  BLsco,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press,  who  represented  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Edward  O.  Dixon,  record¬ 
ing  secretary  of  Machinists  Lodge 
No.  434,  representing  the  union, 
di.ssented. 

William  Mapel,  president  of  the 
Publi'Ciers’  As'Jociation  of  New 
'  York  City,  presented  the  case  for 
the  publishers,  and  Alfred  Pea¬ 
body,  bininess  representative  of 
the  machinists  local,  presented  the 
case  for  the  union. 

1 

■ 

I  Scroll  for  Newman 

Joseph  Newman,  chief  of  the 
I  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  Lon- 
,  don  Bureau,  has  been  awarded 
1  an  English-Speaking  Union  Scroll 
I  for  his  “outstanding  contributions 
;  in  the  past  year  to  the  betterment 
r  of  British-American  relations.” 
t  ■ 

-  John  Gold's  Estate 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

The  estate  of  John  D.  Gold, 
)  founder  and  former  editor  of  The 
1  WiLson  Daily  Times,  who  died 

-  last  February  24,  has  been  val- 

-  ued  at  $260,302.06,  according  to 
court  papers  filed  here. 
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Larger  Papers  Weigh 
9-Col.  Format  Savings 

Atlantic  City,,  N.  J.  Translate  the  above  items  into  the 
Taking  their  cue  from  the  sue-  number  of  work  shifts  saved  for 
cess  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  in  pressmen,  paper  handlers,  mailers, 
the  past  year,  some  large-city  news-  drivers,  roll  truck  expense,  advance 
papers  are  looking  into  the  nine-  run  handlers,  etc.,  and  arrive  at  a 
column  format  with  the  two-fold  value. 

possibility  of  paring  production  The  weight  of  newsprint  used 
costs  and  making  their  pressroom  during  the  test  period,  divided  by 
equipment  adequate  for  handling  the  number  of  pages  produced, 
color  advertising.  will  give  the  weight  of  each  eight- 

About  a  dozen  dailies  around  column  page.  The  number  of 

the  United  States,  in  the  50,000  square  inches  in  the  proposed  nine- 

and  under  circulation  class,  have  column  page  divided  by  the  num- 

adopted  the  nine-column  format  her  of  square  inches  in  the  present 

within  the  last  few  years,  usually  eight-column  page  will  provide  the 

in  conjunction  with  the  change-  ratio  of  the  nine-column  page  to 

over  to  the  llVi-pica  column  the  eight-column  page.  This  ratio 

width.  applied  to  the  weight  of  one  eight- 

.\ndrcw  R.  Mervick,  production  column  page  will  provide  the  FIRE  and  PERSONNEL  —  Geoi^e  W.  Bmhmst,  at  left,  insurance 

manager  of  the  Pittshurf'h  (Pa.)  weight  of  one  nine-column  page,  company  hazards  engineer,  and  E.  H.  Pelz,  New  York  Times,  were 

Siin-fclei;raph,  a  Hearst  newspa-  Multiply  the  weight  of  one  nine-  ***‘-‘  Mechanical  Conference  program  the  first  day.  They  discussed 

per.  revealed  at  the  ANPA  Me-  column  page  by  the  number  of  Prc’^srooni  fires  and  development  of  employe  enthusiasm,  respectively, 

chanical  Conference  this  week  that  pages  which  your  analysis  of  i.s-  2.  Less  plates  to  cast.  Each  individual  paper  has  its 

the  feasibility  of  the  nine<olurnn  sues  indicated  would  be  needed  for  3  Pages  can  be  laid  out  with  own  press  equipment  to  consider 
page  was  .studied  when  press  equip-  the  nine<olumn  product  to  de-  rnore  flexibilitv  because  five  and  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  practically 
ment  was  bought  for  the  newspa-  termine  the  amount  of  newsprint  four-column  ads  can  be  scheduled,  all  presses  are  designed  to  take  up 
per's  new  plant.  He  described  the  required  to  produce  the  nme-col-  4  72-page  papers  can  be  printed  to  68-inch  rolls.  We  have  installed 
formula  which  was  devised  for  umn  pages.  The  difference  be-  ^4  pages  with  no  loss  of  space;  new  press  equipment  within  the 
comparing  costs  of  the  eight-col-  tween  this  amount  and  the  actual  S4  or  52-paee  papers  can  be  print-  last  six  weeks  which  is  designed  to 
umn  page  with  those  of  the  nine-  amount  of  newsprint  used  will  rep-  ed  in  48  pages:  44-page  papers  can  take  from  56  to  68-inch  rolls  and 
column  page.  resent  the  newsprint  .saving.  printed  in  40  pages;  36-page  it  would  be  our  intention  when  go- 

Siirpriscd  at  Savings  Reference  to  News  Content  papers  can  be  printed  in  32  page.s;  ing  to  nine-column  papers  to  print 

Mr.  Mcrvick’s  report,  in  part.  The  ratio  of  the  new  roll  size  26-page  papers  in  24  pages,  and  on  a  68-inch  web.  using  a  make- 
follows:  to  the  old  roll  size  when  applied  to  18-page  papers  in  16  pages.  up  of  a  Il'/2  pica  columns  with 

The  nine-column  newspaper  the  weight  of  one  roll  will  provide  In  all  the  press  runs  mentioned,  3  point  column  rules.  When  in- 
page  can  reduce  costs  very  substan-  the  weight  of  one  new  roll  size,  a  unit  per  press  would  be  saved,  stalling  our  presses  we  anticipated 
tlaily  and  I  cannot  impress  too  This  divided  into  the  weight  of  Therefore,  if  you  are  running  four  this  possibility  and  are  presently 
strongly  on  you  the  advisability  of  newsprint  required  will  provide  the  presses,  you  would  save  the  man-  running  with  press  rollers  69  inches 
putting  your  pencils  on  this  pos-  number  of  rolls  required.  From  ning  of  four  press  units  that  day  wide,  undercut  '  »-inch  for  our 
sible  savings.  I  would  suggest  you  this  figure,  the  saving  in  roll  han-  or  add  four  press  units  to  your  present  61-inch  paper  size  so  that 
take  your  previous  years’  press  dling  expense  and  in  printing  waste  available  equipment  for  larger  in  the  future  w'e  can  cut  back  '  «- 
runs  and  translate  them  into  nine-  may  be  determined.  papers  or  making  these  added  units  inch  across  the  portion  of  the 

column  page  runs.  Consider  all  the  In  making  the  analysis  of  issues  available  for  color  printing.  rollers  which  have  not  been  under¬ 
compensating  factors  based  on  the  it  is  necessary  to  have  constant  ref-  l  ess  paper  waste,  less  labor,  cut  for  68-inch  paper, 

use  of  nine-column  pages,  includ-  erence  to  the  news  content  of  each  fewer  rolls  to  strip,  reduced  num-  ■ 

ing  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  issue.  For  instance,  a  48-pagc  her  of  roll  changes  and  press  stops,  pjj-g  Damacjes  Tribune 
press  units  necessary.  The  savings  paper  which  was  open  might  be  and  increased  storage  facilities.  .  ^ 

would  start  in  the  composing  room  printed  in  a  40-page  paper,  where-  6.  Fewer  mats  to  buy.  and  store,  Newsprint  v^CirgO 

and  follow  through  your  complete  as  if  it  were  tight,  this  would  not  7.  12''^  increase  in  advertising  Cmk  sgo 

mechanical  operation,  and  1  think  he  possible  and  no  printing  units  revenue  on  full  page  units.  Fire  in  the  No.  4  hold  of  a  Clii- 

you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  would  be  siived.  X-  Approximately  saving  in  kiwo  Tribune  paper  cargo  ship 

of  savings  to  be  realized.  The  nine-column  newspaper  also  newsprint  consumption  because  of  caused  an  estimated  .lamage  of 

Method  of  Dctcmiinint;  Saving  has  merit  because  it  can  be  done  less  margin  space  per  column.  S  1(10,000  to  newsprint  here  June  7. 
The  accounting  method  used  by  on  present  mechanical  equipment.  Presses  Can  Take  68"  Rolls  I  he  boat  was  docked  here, 
us  to  establish  these  savings  was  to  It  has  particular  added  favorable  It  is  apparent  in  going  over  the  rhe  tVeighter  Chicago  Tribune, 
analyze  the  issues  of  a  representa-  factors  at  this  time  because  of  the  operations,  that  more  serious  e.x-  uwnsd  by  tnc  ()uebcc  *in.l  Oni.irio 
tive  period  (month  or  year)  to  de-  number  of  newspapers  running  ;,minaIion  on  our  part  to  the  nine-  Transportation  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
termine  the  number  of  time,  when  four-color  advertising  and  the  sub-  column  phase  could  bring  out  ad-  fribune.  dwked  at  2:20 

a  nine-column  product  would  stantial  number  considering  run-  jjtjonal  savings  which  are  not  im-  '^ith  3,269  tons  of 

(a)  reduce  the  number  of  press  nine  color  advertising  in  the  near  mediately  apparent.  newsprint. 

units  required.  future.  1  particularly  pointing  to  ,  Unloading  of  the  No.  1  ;md  No. 

(b)  eliminate  the  necessity  of  When  using  a  nine-column  page,  newspapers  which  are  force^l  to  I 

an  advance  run.  you  will  often  save  sufficient  space  print  early-run  sections  of  their  slipcovered  in  No.  4  hold. 

(c)  re.iuce  mailroom  manning  (o  make  another  unit  available  for  newspaper  because  of  insufficient  I'^u'f  of  the  paper  was  d.imagcd  by 

if  contract  requires  addi-  color,  or,  in  many  c-Tses  it  will  press'  units.  By  going  to  a  nine-  burned.  The 

tional  men  when  pages  ex-  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  collect  or  column  newspaper  these  early-run  some  of  the  ships 

ceed  a  certain  number.  an  advance  run.  sections  could,  in  many  instances,  '''‘"'f’- 

(d)  reduce  trucking  cost  if  con-  .Analysis  of  Potential  Savings  be  run  as  a  regular  part  of  the  " 

tract  requires  the  use  of  ad-  I  will  enumerate  the  reasons  and  paper,  thereby  saving  pressroom  PatterSOn  Honored 

ditional  equipment  when  the  possible  savings  which  would  and  mailroom  costs.  If  all  phases  Miss  .Micia  Patterson,  editor  and 

pages  exceed  a  certain  num-  accrue  in  running  nine  -  column  in  your  individual  operations  are  publisher  of  Long  Island  S'ews- 

ber.  pages:  gone  into  very  thoroughly,  1  think  day.  received  an  honorary  degree 

(e)  eliminate  the  need  for  a  1.  Less  pages  to  make  up  in  the  you  will  find  added  savings  can  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  Long 

collect  run.  composing  room.  be  possible.  Island  University,  June  10. 
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U.  S.  Courts  to  Accept 
Cameras  Soon— Costa 


By  James  L  Collings 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  nation’s  highest 
legal  officials  has  advised  Joseph 
Costa  that  it  is  “only  a  matter  of 
time  until  news  cameras  will  be 
universally  accepted  in  the  nation’s 
courts.” 

Mr.  Costa,  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate-New  York  Mirror  Maga¬ 
zine,  gave  that  item  of  news  to 
ihe  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  here  this  week. 

In  his  report  on  external  af¬ 
fairs  of  NPPA,  the  board  chair¬ 
man  said  he  could  give  the  infor¬ 
mation  without  violating  a  confi¬ 
dence  but  he  could  not  disclose 
the  identity  of  the  official  who 
does  not  want  to  be  quoted. 

Facilities  in  New  Courthouse 

“It  may  be  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  significance,”  Mr.  Costa  said, 
“that  the  new  Federal  District 
Court  Building  in  Washington  has 
included  television  cables  and  wir¬ 
ing  for  television  lights  in  its  con¬ 
struction.” 

Mr.  Costa  reviewed  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year  toward 
protecting  photographers’  civil 
rights  and  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  courtroom  photography. 

Pulitzer  Prize  Proposals 

He  also  disclosed  that  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  Committee  had  in¬ 
vited  suggestions  from  NPPA  to 
improve  the  basis  for  awarding 
the  photography  prize.  Mr.  Costa 
recently  criticized  the  occasional 
awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  to 
an  amateur,  thus  bypassing  the 
technical  skill  of  working  press 
photographers. 

NPPA,  Mr.  Costa  reported,  has 
drafted  these  proposals  for  the 
Prize  Committee:  1.  Limit  the 
news  picture  award  to  the  exclus¬ 
ive  recognition  of  the  profession¬ 
al,  working  news  photographer; 
2.  assign  two  or  more  prizes  in 
news  photography  to  take  into 
consideration  the  news  photogra¬ 
pher’s  ability  to  analyze  pictorial 
and  news  values,  his  creative  skill 
and  technical  competence;  3.  Ex¬ 
tend  recognition  to  newsreel  and 
TV-news  photographers. 

Witman  New-  President 
Arthur  L.  Witman.  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  Sunday  Pic¬ 
tures,  was  elected  president  of 
NPPA,  succeeding  Robert  Boyd, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  How¬ 
ard  Hammersley,  Jr.  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World  News, 
was  chosen  as  secretary  and  Les¬ 
ter  A.  Linck,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  treasurer. 

Sprague  Awards,  in  recognition 
of  distinguished  services  to  press 
photography,  were  conferred  on 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  head  of  the 
News  and  Editorial  Offices.  Gan¬ 


nett  Newspapers;  and  Mr.  Wit¬ 
man.  The  first  Costa  Award  for 
the  man  who  has  done  the  most 
for  NPPA  went  to  Joe  Bennetti, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 

Fellowships  were  given  to  Bob 
Boyd;  Floyd  McCall,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  and  Marvin  Rich¬ 
mond,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  <fe  Gazette,  with  citations 
going  to  Cornelius  V.  Root,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington;  George 
Mullaney,  City  College  of  San 
Francisco;  Charles  Nichols,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos;  Maj.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lookadoo,  U.  S.  Air  Force; 
Basil  L.  Walters,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers;  and  Sanford  S.  Saks,  duPont 
Company. 

Special  citations  were  voted  to 
Bill  Chaplis,  Associated  Press, 
Boston;  New  York  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror  Magazine;  and  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Don't  Fight  with  Bar — Wiggins 

At  the  awards  dinner,  June  10. 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing  editor  of 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  said  the  press  must 
persuade  the  bar  to  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  view  of  trial  coverage. 

“We  must  not  regard  our  pres¬ 
ent  predicament  as  an  occasion 
for  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  bar,” 
Mr.  Wiggins  said.  Earlier,  the 
Washington  editor  had  urged: 

“In  reporting  court  proceedings 
by  word,  we  in  the  newspaper 
profession  must  exhibit  a  constant 
awareness  and  an  unwavering  re¬ 
gard  for  the  legal  rights  of  liti¬ 
gants.  They  are.  after  all,  not 
often  at  war  with  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  be  fully  informed  about 
the  processes  of  justice.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  lay  these  re¬ 
straints  upon  ourselves  we  must 
firmly,  though  respectfully,  reject 
the  efforts  of  others  to  lay  re¬ 
straints  upon  us,  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

“In  reporting  public  proceedings 
by  picture,  we  must  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  show  that 
this  can  be  done  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  decorum  of  the  court  or 
trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  wit¬ 
nesses  or  accused  persons. 

“It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
persuade  many  lawyers  and  judges 
of  this.  Their  honest  misgivings 
are  of  two  sorts.  They  think  that 
cameras  do  disturb  the  court  and 
interfere  with  its  decorum.  They 
believe  that  even  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  rights  of  accused  persons 
or  witnesses  are  somehow  vio¬ 
lated. 

“The  press  must  stand  ready,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  to  further  the 
efforts  of  bar  associations  to  im¬ 
prove  processes  of  justice  that  lag 
behind  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  our  day.  Many  of  the  reasons 


Clever  'Brain'  Can't 
Correct  Spelling 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

While  expressing  wonderment  at 
the  performance  of  a  new  elec¬ 
tronic  mat  detector  exhibited  by 
Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc.,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  got  a  chuckle  out  of 
the  firm’s  promotional  literature. 

“Here  at  last  is  the  amazing 
‘electronic  brain’  that  pre-proof- 
reads  every  mat  before  the  line  is 
set,”  it  read.  “No  lines  can  be  set 
which  are  not  mechanically  cor¬ 
rect.” 

Nothing  was  said  about  poor 
spelling  as  the  sales  folder  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  device  prevents 
“repititions”  of  the  same  error  on 
subsequent  lines. 

for  this  lag  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  First  Amendment.  There 
is  plenty  that  can  be  done  with 
any  trespass  upon  it,  and  we 
should  be  ready  to  help.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  firm  in 
protecting  the  people’s  right  to 
know.  No  good  reason  for  aban¬ 
doning  that  right  is  provided  by 
the  occasional  renegade  journalist 
who  is  indifferent  to  the  rights  of 
litigants.  They  are  a  reproach  to 
us,  just  as  renegade  lawyers,  blind 
to  ethics  and  principle,  are  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  bar.  Each  profes¬ 
sion,  I  suspect,  will  have  the  most 
success  in  enforcing  standards  of 
morality  within  its  own  ranks.  I 
fear  neither  will  succeed  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  enforceable  and  acceptable 
standards  for  the  other. 

“We  must  not  try  to  make  the 
people  choose  between  a  free  press 
and  a  fair  trial.  They  have  had 
both  for  150  years  and  they  can 
continue  to  have  both.” 

■ 

Staff  Changes  Made 
At  Milwaukee  Journal 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  number  of  staff  changes  took 
place  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
recently  when  Leon  W.  Robinson, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer,  re¬ 
tired  after  33  years  of  service. 

Peter  King  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  company  to  succeed  Mr. 
Robinson.  Francis  D.  Kelly  was 
made  secretary  of  the  company  to 
succeed  Mr.  King. 

Simultaneously,  appointment  of 
two  trustees  under  the  Journal 
Employees’  Stock  Trust  Agree¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Harry  J. 
Grant,  chairman  of  the  board. 
They  are  Donald  B.  Abert,  a  vice- 
president  and  business  manager, 
and  Walter  J.  Damm,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
;  radio. 

Mr.  Abert  and  Mr.  Damm  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Robinson  and  Marvin  H. 
Creager.  Mr.  Creager  continues 
as  a  vicepresident  and  editorial  ad¬ 
visor  of  the  Journal. 

Thomas  J.  McCollow,  assistant 
office  manager,  was  elected  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  of  the  Journal  Co. 


News  Service 
On  Segregation 
Is  Now  Ready 

Seven  newspapermen  and  five 
educators  this  week  prepared  to 
launch  a  special  news  reporting 
service  to  keep  Southerners  in¬ 
formed  on  problems  raised  by  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  against 
school  segregation. 

Known  as  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tion  Reporting  Service  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Peabody  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  chief  aim  of  the 
organization  is  to  prevent  distor¬ 
ted  news  or  misinformation  con¬ 
cerning  the  South’s  period  of 
transition  to  de-segregated  schools. 
The  organization  was  originated 
by  the  Eord  Foundation;  will  op¬ 
erate  in  17  states. 

C.  A.  McKnight,  editor,  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  was 
chosen  executive  director.  Virgin- 
ius  Dabney,  editor,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 

According  to  Mr.  McKnight, 
SERS  will  have  three  aims:  1)  To 
collect  complete  and  factual  in¬ 
formation  on  community  and 
school  problems  arising  from  de¬ 
segregation;  2)  To  distribute  this 
data  to  educational  and  govern¬ 
mental  leaders  at  all  levels  and 
to  public  information  media;  and 
3)  To  establish  a  library  to  store 
this  information  and  to  make  it 
available  to  those  interested  in 
studying  it. 

Mr.  McKnight  added  that  the 
service  plans  to  publish  a  tabloid- 
size  monthly  newspaper. 

The  board  of  directors  includes 
McKnight  and  Dabney  and: 

T.  R.  Waring,  editor,  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier;  Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb, 
chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  Henry  Hill,  president  of 
Peabody  College;  Dr.  Charles  S. 
John.son,  president  of  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity;  Frank  Ahlgren,  editor,  the 
M  e  m  p  h  i  s  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal;  P.  B.  Young,  editor,  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide; 
Dr.  Gordon  Blackwell,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Research  for  So¬ 
cial  Science  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Dr.  Henry  Wil¬ 
lett,  superintendent  of  Richmond 
schools  and  president-elect  of  the 
American  Association  of  School 
Administrators;  Charles  Moss,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  the  Na.diville 
(Tenn.)  Banner;  and  Coleman 
Harwell,  editor,  the  Na.shville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

m 

Station  Transfer 

Washington 
FCC  has  authorized  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  Jr.,  and  Mitzie  E. 
Newhouse  to  sell  50  per  cent  of 
the  stock  in  KOIN  (AM,  FM  & 
TV),  Portland,  Ore.,  to  the  New- 
house-owned  Central  New  York 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  owner  of 
•  WSYR  and  WYSR-TV,  for  $565,- 
.  500. 
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Pegler  on  the  Stand 
In  Defense  of  Column 


Westbrook  Pegler,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  took  the 
stand  this  week  in  his  own  de¬ 
fense  in  United  States  District 
Court,  New  York,  where  he  is 
being  sued  by  Quentin  Reynolds, 
author  and  former  magazine  war 
correspondent  and  once  a  newspa¬ 
perman,  for  $500,000  for  alleged 
libel. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  suing  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler,  the  Hearst  Corporation  and 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
Inc.,  on  the  basis  of  a  Pegler  col¬ 
umn  of  Nov.  29,  1949. 

Book  Review 

The  column  was  published  soon 
after  Mr.  Reynolds  wrote  a  review 
of  a  book  by  Dale  Kramer  about 
the  late  Heywood  Broun  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Pegler’s  counsel,  Charles 
Henry,  took  up  with  him  each 
paragraph  of  the  column  about 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  then  documents 
and  clippings  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  were  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence.  In  each  case,  the  columnist 
said  he  had  read  the  material  in 
advance  of  writing  his  column, 
that  he  believed  it  and  that  he 
relied  on  it  in  writing  the  column. 

Much  of  the  material.  Judge 
Edward  Weinfeld  explained  to  the 
jury,  is  to  be  considered  only  as 
showing  lack  of  malice  and  in 
mitigation  of  damage  and  not  as 
proof  of  the  truth  of  any  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  them.  The  case 
is  in  its  fifth  week  and  is  being 
tried  in  Federal  Court  because  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  different  states.  New  York 
and  Arizona,  respectively. 

Reynolds’  Politics 

The  defendant’s  formal  answer 
to  the  suit  filed  with  the  court 
states  that  “Reynolds  was  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Broun’s  efforts  to  Com* 
munize  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild”  and  that  he  “consorted 
with  those  who  follow  the  Krem¬ 
lin.” 

Mr.  Pegler  was  asked  what  was 
the  politics  of  Mr.  Reynolds  as  he 
understood  it. 

“I  understood  him  to  be  nom¬ 
inally  a  member  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  party  but  so  far  to  the  left 
as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  party,” 
testified  Mr.  Pegler. 

The  columnist  then  was  asked 
if  he  had  had  a  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Connie  Broun.  Heywood 
Broun’s  widow,  about  alleged 
nudism  practiced  by  the  plaintiff 
and  later  mentioned  in  the  Pegler 
column. 

Bare  Statement 

“In  the  Summer  of  1937  or 
1938,  at  the  home  of  my  brother. 
Jack  Pegler,  at  Pound  Ridge, 
N.  Y.,  in  a  group.  Mrs.  Connie 
Broun  told  of  such  an  incident,” 
said  Mr.  Pegler. 

“Mrs.  Broun  said  she  was  in  a 


rowboat  on  their  lake  at  North 
Stamford,  Conn,  and  that  Reyn¬ 
olds  was  standing  in  the  water 
and  asked  her  to  give  him  a  ride 
in  the  boat,”  Mr.  Pegler  continued. 
“She  said  she  believed  he  had  on 
bathing  trunks  but  when  he  climb¬ 
ed  in  she  saw  that  he  was  naked 
and,  in  her  words,  did  not  even 
have  on  a  hairnet. 

“She  said  that  while  she  looked 
at  the  sky  and  trees,  he  sat  there, 
entirely  nude,”  added  the  witness. 

Mr.  Pegler  added  that  on  an¬ 
other  occasion  he  heard  Mrs. 
Broun  repeat  the  story. 

A  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Mirror  in  1945  was  offered,  pur¬ 
porting  to  show  that  Mr.  Reyn¬ 
olds  had  attacked  in  a  speech 
James  W.  Gerard,  a  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Germany,  for  his  ear¬ 
lier  speech  against  Communism  on 
the  same  platform.  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Com¬ 
munists  were  misled  but  were 
harmless. 

Basis  of  His  Writings 

Earlier  in  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Pegler  had  said  he  read  in  1947 
the  1941  hearings  of  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  considering  lend- 
lease,  at  which  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
quoted  as  saying  “defense”  was  a 
pitiful  word  and  that  we  should 
think  of  Fascists  as  rattlesnakes 
and  go  out  and  get  them.  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler  said  his  column,  in  part,  was 
based  on  these  “interventionist” 
views  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 

“I  read  his  articles  and  books 
and  noted  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
claimed  he  was  unable  to  get  into 
Sicily  until  Palermo  had  fallen 
and  then  he  spent  a  short  time 
two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  positions  and  left  after  a 
few  days,”  said  Mr.  Pegler.  “At 
Salerno,  he  failed  to  stay  after  the 
beach  was  secured.” 

‘Built-Up  Celebrity’ 

One  piece  of  evidence  offered 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a 
“built-up  celebrity”  was  a  story 
from  the  New  Yorker  making  fun 
of  “one  reporter  summoning  other 
reporters  to  interview  him,”  upon 
the  occasion  of  Reynolds  “grant¬ 
ing”  a  press  interview  at  his  River 
House  apartment. 

Two  columns  by  Frank  Conniff 
in  the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  dealing  with  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
speech  at  the  Garsson  Brothers 
plant,  when  the  Army  and  Navy 
gave  it  an  “E”  award,  before  the 
arrest  of  the  Garssons  as  war 
profiteers,  were  offered  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Louis  Nizer,  counsel  for  Mr. 
Reynolds,  asked  Mr.  Henry  to  con¬ 
cede  that  he  was  no  longer  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  a  charge  of 
pro-communism  against  Mr.  Reyn¬ 
olds  in  the  1949  column.  Mr. 
Henry  denied  the  column  made 


such  a  charge,  but  said  it  was  up 
to  the  jury  to  determine  this. 

At  one  point,  Mr.  Pegler  made 
charges  against  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  book  section  for 
selecting  “pro-communists”  for  re¬ 
viewers,  but  the  court  struck  the 
reference  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Pegler  was  asked  about  his 
column’s  statement  that  Mr.  Reyn¬ 
olds  was  a  “coat-holder”  for 
Broun.  He  testified  that  Broun 
was  “filthy,  unpressed  and  un¬ 
combed.” 

“Reynolds  imitated  but  did  not 
exactly  emulate  Broun,”  said  Mr. 
Pegler.  “He  didn’t  go  to  such  ex¬ 
tremes.  He  wore  laces  in  his  shoes. 
Later  he  married  a  lady  of  some 
taste,  and  spruced  up  a  bit.” 

Mr.  Pegler,  when  he  first  took 
the  stand,  said  his  home  has  been 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  since  1945  and 
that  he  formerly  lived  at  Pound 
Ridge.  N.  Y.,  and  later  at  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn.  He  said  that  since 
1944  he  has  been  under  contract 
to  King  Features  Syndicate  to  write 
five  columns  a  week.  48  weeks  a 
year.  He  added  that  he  had  been 
a  newspaperman  since  1910. 

The  columnist  said  he  reads  the 
press  constantly  and  thoroughly. 

“I  read  all  the  New  York  pa¬ 
pers  daily  except  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  Daily  Worker,”  testi¬ 
fied  Mr.  Pegler.  “I  see  the  Post 
more  frequently  than  I  do  its  com¬ 
panion  piece,  the  Daily  Worker,” 
he  added.  The  court  struck  out 
the  later  gratuitous  remark. 

He  said  he  had  known  Reynolds 
since  1932  and  Heywood  Broun 
since  1917  and  that  he  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  lived  near  each  other  at 
Pound  Ridge  during  the  1932-38 
period. 

“1  was  a  Chicago  Tribune  sports 
writer  in  the  East  and  then  became 
what  is  facetiously  known  as  a 
cosmic  columnist  for  the  United 
Features  Syndicate  and  my  column 
and  Broun’s  both  appeared  on  the 
same  page  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.” 

He  was  asked  if  he  and  Broun 
were  friends. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  we  were 
friends  or  not.  but  we  worked  on 
amiable  terms,”  he  replied,  stating 
that  whatever  friendship  they  en¬ 
joyed  was  terminated  in  1938  by 
an  article  Mr.  Broun  wrote  for  the 
New  Republic. 

Felt  Contempt 

Mr.  Pegler  said  he  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  “disgusting  contempt”  for 
Mr.  Reynolds  after  reading  his  re¬ 
view  of  the  book  about  Mr.  Broun. 
“1  was  disgusted  at  this  man’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  exploit  his  dead  friend,” 
he  added.  The  columnist  said  he 
had  never  claimed  loss  as  a  result 
of  references  to  him  in  the  book 
review  written  by  Reynolds. 

He  said  he  believed  the  war  cor¬ 
respondent  showed  a  lack  of  cour¬ 
age  in  World  War  II  because  he 
went  around  “exhorting  the  coun¬ 
try  to  get  into  the  war  but  made 
no  effort  to  get  in  himself,  he  be¬ 
ing  large,  healthy  and  athletic.” 


N.  Y.  Post  Named 
In  Lasky  Libel  Suit 

Victor  Lasky,  reporter-editor- 
scenario  writer,  announced  June  8 
he  has  filed  a  $500,000  libel  suit 
against  the  New  York  Post,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher;  James 
Wechsler,  editor;  and  Murray 
Kempton,  columnist. 

Mr.  Lasky,  in  a  true  copy  of 
his  complaint  filed  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York,  said 
the  Apr.  1,  1954  issue  of  the  Post 
charged  him  with  being  “friendly 
to  Communism.” 


Mr.  Pegler  said  he  observed 
from  reading  the  Reynolds  articles 
and  books  that  he  “spent  not  one 
hour  with  American  forces  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  after  Sep¬ 
tember,  1943.” 

“Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  while 
running  for  Congress  in  my  district 
in  Connecticut  in  1944,  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation,  said  she 
thought  that  Reynolds’  absence 
from  the  front  and  presence  here 
in  political  combat  showed  a  want 
of  courage  on  his  part,”  said  Mr. 
Pegler.  Mrs.  Luce,  wife  of  Henry 
Luce,  publisher  of  Time  and  Life, 
is  now  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

“Mrs.  Luce,  at  luncheon  at  my 
home,  said  she  had  had  more  war 
adventures  in  France  and  Belgium 
than  Mr.  Reynolds  had  had,”  Mr. 
Pegler  testified.  “On  another  visit 
in  my  home,  she  said  Mr.  Reyn¬ 
olds  showed  a  lack  of  courage  in 
not  covering  the  invasion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  following  peaceful 
or  political  pursuits  at  home.” 

Mr.  Pegler  said  he  noted  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  Collier’s  for  many  years 
but  began  appearing  less  frequent¬ 
ly  in  1948  and  “practically  van¬ 
ished  from  the  book  in  1949.”  He 
said  it  was  his  understanding  that 
this  was  because  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
“political  activity  had  become  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  reading  public  and 
the  advertisers  of  Collier’s  and  the 
management  decided  to  eliminate 
Reynolds  from  the  masthead.” 

Nudism  Charge 

The  columnist  said  he  shared  a 
compartment  with  Mr.  Broun  on  a 
train  coming  from  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  1932.  He  said  Reynolds  and  a 
young  woman  were  on  the  same 
train  and  that  Broun  said  he  want¬ 
ed  to  avoid  taking  them  to  his 
home  in  Connecticut  because  they 
embarrassed  him. 

“Broun  said  that  he  did  not 
mind  mixed  bathing  at  his  lake 
but  that  the.se  people  went  too  far 
and  walked  along  the  roads  naked 
and  might  cause  a  scandal,”  testi¬ 
fied  Mr.  Pegler. 

“Do  you  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  practice  of  nudism  by 
the  plaintiff?”  Mr.  Henry  asked 
Mr.  Pegler. 

“This  man  and  the  same  woman 
exposed  themselves  to  view  on  a 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Coverage  of  Trials 
Stymies  Press,  Jurists 


Roanoke,  Va. 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than 
a  year,  a  distinguished  group  of 
jurists  and  journalists  reached  an 
impasse  last  week  on  the  question 
of  press  coverage  of  court  trials. 

The  meeting  last  week  was  held 
here  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  State  Bar.  Last  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  subject  was  aired  at  the 
first  Virginia  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Conference  in  Richmond. 

Representatives  of  the  legal 
group  contended  at  the  latest  meet¬ 
ing  that  use  of  cameras,  radio  and 
television  equipment  in  a  court¬ 
room  destroys  the  dignity  and 
decorum. 

M.  W.  Armistead.  Ill,  president 
and  publisher  of  Roanoke  Times 
and  World-News,  called  that  argu¬ 
ment  “a  dodge.” 

“Inconspicuous  cameras  and  mi¬ 
crophones  are’  here — today,”  he 
said.  “This  excuse  that  such  de¬ 
vices  might  disturb  the  dignity  and 
decorum  of  a  courtroom  is  a 
throwback  to  the  era  of  flash 
powder. 

“Dignity  is.  or  should  be,  a 
characteristic  of  the  presiding 
jurist;  it  cannot  be  bestowed  by 
the  press.” 

The  legal  group,  at  another 
point,  brought  up  the  contention 
that  “trial  by  newspaper”  is  said 
to  hamper  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  for  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

Mr.  .Armistead  answered:  “Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  cases  are 
reported  in  the  press  daily  every 
year.  How  many  actual  cases  of 
the  miscarriage  of  justice,  due  ex¬ 
clusively  or  even  primarily  to  pub¬ 
licity,  occur  out  of  that  vast  total?” 

John  H.  Colburn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patcli,  concurred  and  added: 


tions  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
other  rights.” 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  L’ Anson 
said,  the  press  of  Virginia  has 
greater  latitude  than  in  many  other 
States.  He  mentioned  specifically 
the  right  in  Virginia  to  publish 
confessions,  free  reference  to  crim¬ 
inal  records  and  the  right  to 
publish  testimony. 

A  Richmond  attorney  speaking 
for  the  Virginia  State  Bar,  Archi¬ 
bald  G.  Robertson,  said  that  in 
his  knowledge  there  had  been  no 
suppression  of  the  press,  nor  could 
he  recall  any  incidents  when  the 
press  had  treated  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  unfairly. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  firm  in  his 
stand  that  radio  and  TV  broad¬ 
casting  from  within  a  courtroom 
should  not  be  allowed  .  .  .  but,  he 
admitted,  “I  cannot  satisfy  my 
mind”  as  to  the  exact  reason  it 
should  not  be  allowed. 

■ 

Publisher  Stresses 
Free  Press  Fight 

Cincinnati 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Indianapolis  and 
elsewhere,  told  a  June  4  meeting 
that  “when  you  lose  freedom  of 
the  press,  all  else  is  lost.” 

He  .spoke  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
the  Cuvier  Press  Club  in  honor  of 
David  S.  Ingalls,  publisher.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star.  Mr.  Pulliam 
said  newspapers  must  resist  the 
coddling  and  courting  to  which 
“too  many  spineless  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  capitulated  in 
shocking  numbers.” 

“Ihe  preservation  of  freedom 
through  a  free  press  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  anything  else.”  he  de¬ 
clared. 


WS/  Revises  Rates 
For  All  Editions 

A  revision  of  rates  for  all  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
effective  July  1,  has  been  announc¬ 
ed  by  T.  E.  Callis,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Journal. 

“New  rates  are  based  on  already 
achieved  circulation  gains,”  said 
Mr.  Callis.  “As  of  March  31,  Jour¬ 
nal  national  circulation  is  at  an 
alltime  high— 295,367  ABC.  Thus 
is  a  gain  of  734  per  cent  since 
1942.  Meanwhile,  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  has  dropped  steadily — 61  per 
cent — in  the  .same  period.” 

Military  Names 
In  Accidents 
To  Be  Released 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Illinois  state  police  have  been 
notified  to  release  names  of  mili¬ 
tary  men  killed  or  injured  in  ac¬ 
cidents  as  soon  as  they  are  identi¬ 
fied. 

In  the  past,  state  police  in  some 
districts  refused  to  give  out  the 
names  for  publication  until  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  notified  next-of-kin. 
This  situation  was  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Gov.  William  Stratton 
at  the  recent  Illinois  Freedom  ol 
Information  Clinic  held  here. 
(E&P.  May  22,  page  58). 

Tom  Duffy,  East  St.  Louis  Jour¬ 
nal  managing  editor,  said  he  was 
“irritated”  by  the  fact  that  around 
East  St.  Louis  the  state  police  held 
up  information  on  accidents  in¬ 
volving  military  personnel.  Mr. 
Duffy  said  military  people  in  ac¬ 
cidents  and  non-military  should  be 
treated  the  same,  adding  that  he 
“disagrees  vigorously”  with  the  way 
state  police  were  handling  the 
matter. 

Gov.  Straton  told  Illinois  edi- 
tor>  at  the  clinic  that  he  would 
look  into  the  matter  immediately. 


NMPA  Hears 
fudge  Against 
Pic-Taking 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Federal  Judge  Carl  A.  Hatch, 
former  United  States  .senator  from 
New  Mexico,  told  New  Mexico 
Press  .Association  that  he  is  un¬ 
alterably  against  picture-taking  in 
his  court  room.  He  said  that  if 
anyone  participating  in  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  distracted  from  his 
duties,  “to  that  extent  justice  is 
impeded.” 

Judge  Hatch  also  stated  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  “one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  our  free  government 
— almast  as  much,  if  not  as  much, 
as  the  administration  of  justice.” 

He  told  the  newsmen  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  must  never  exercise  his 
duties  in  such  a  way  as  “to  invade 
your  rights.”  and  by  the  same 
token,  the  press  should  never  ex¬ 
ercise  its  rights  so  as  to  invade  his 
duties. 

He  said  he  believes  court  and 
press  could  perform  their  duties 
without  friction  “so  long  as  we 
work  with  mutual  respect  such  as 
I  believe  exists  in  New  Mexico.” 

He  also  said  he  opposes  tele¬ 
vision  hearings  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  on  the  ground  that  testi¬ 
mony  and  evidence  are  sometimes 
not  fit  to  be  televised  and  sent  into 
homes. 

Approve  Medico  Code 

Among  other  principal  speakers 
at  the  press  meeting,  held  June 
4-5,  were  Edward  M.  Pooley,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Post,  Charles  Guy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  I.uhhock,  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal,  and  Dr.  John 
Conway  of  Clovis,  president  of 
the  New  Mexico  Medical  .As.socia- 
tion.  and  Wayne  Henley,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Avalanche- 
Journal. 

Mr.  Poolev.  who  with  Mrs. 


“I  assure  you  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  .singly  and  as  a  class,  are  not 
without  some  conscience  and  some 
caution.  We  feel  that  it  should  be 
left  to  Ihe  individual  judge  to  con¬ 
sider  on  its  merits  each  request 
for  coverage  by  cameramen,  still 
and  TV.  and  broadcasters. 

“Perhap.s  it  is  time  for  the  bar 
to  give  serious  thought  to  the  re¬ 
casting  of  court  procedures  and  a 
streamlining  of  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice.” 

For  the  jurists.  Judge  Frederick 
L.  Hoback.  of  the  Twentieth  Judi¬ 
cial  Circuit  of  V'irginia,  said  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  restriction 
of  camera  and  television  is  due  to 
a  number  of  reasons  .  .  .  but  pri¬ 
marily  because  judges  have  the 
responsibility  of  determining  what 
material  contained  in  litigations  is 
in  the  interest  of  public  morals. 

Freely  admitting  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  what  goes  on. 
Judge  Lawrence  L’ .Anson,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  Circuit  Court,  said,  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  has  its  limita- 


Daily's  Garden  Talks 
Interest  LOGO 

PiTTsnii.i),  Mass. 

More  than  1,000  home-owners 
turned  out  for  the  lierkshire  Even¬ 
ing  Eattle's  two  sponsored  lectures 
on  home  ground  improvement  and 
hm.lscaping. 

Thirty-one  showed  their  good  in¬ 
tentions  by  entering  the  Eagle’s 
home  grounds  improvement  con¬ 
test  and  submitted  photographs  of 
their  imlandscapcd  homes.  Build¬ 
ing  page  and  garden  editor  Robert 
B.  Kimball  will  be  the  judge  of  the 
contest. 

■ 

Boston  Globe  BM 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  P.  J. 
(Larry)  Flaherty  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  .assume  his  duties 
Sept.  1.  Since  1946,  Mr.  Flaherty 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Newspapers. 


This  week.  State  Police  Chief  Phil 
M.  Brown  said  the  5th  Army  com¬ 
mand  in  Chicago  had  informed 
him  that  names  of  military  men 
involved  in  accidents  could  be  re¬ 
leased  and  asked  that  the  nearest 
military  establishment  also  be  noti¬ 
fied. 

■ 

2  Vacancies  Filled 
At  ONPA  Office 

Eugene,  Ore. 
.\ppointment  of  two  new  staff 
members  in  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  central  of¬ 
fice  here  has  been  announced  by 
Carl  Webb,  ONPA  manager. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Bates  has  been  named 
secretary  to  the  manager,  replacing 
Mrs.  Charlene  Ellingson,  who  re¬ 
signed.  She  was  formerly  secretary 
for  the  Springfield  (Ore.)  school 
district  for  five  years. 

Mrs.  Olga  Callahan  has  been 
appointed  bookkeeper  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  service,  succeeding  Mrs.  Faye 
Carr,  who  moved  from  Eugene. 


Pooley  traveled  in  Europe  from 
last  (jetober  until  December,  told 
the  association.  “Our  war  with 
Russia  is  inevitable;  history  shows 
IK  that.  The  sooner  we  start  it  the 
better.” 

The  convention  then  informally 
apnroved  Dr.  Conway’s  suggestion 
that  both  professions  consider 
adoption  of  “the  Colorado  plan” 
for  improving  press  relations. 

The  New  Mexico  Women’s  Press 
.Association,  met  in  conjunction 
with  the  state  association,  and  pre¬ 
sented  nine  awards  to  women 
journalists  in  the  state. 

Newspaper  awards  went  to 
Myrtle  D.  Constant.  New  Mexico 
Press,  Clovis,  best  weekly  paper 
news  story;  Mary  Muses,  Farming- 
ton  Daily  Times,  special  article  in 
daily  paper;  Mrs.  Regina  Cooke, 
El  Crepusculo  at  Taos,  column  in 
weekly  paper  and  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  in  weekly;  and  Alice  B. 
Gruver,  Las  Cruces  Citizen,  best 
newspaper  edited  by  a  woman. 
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McCARTHY-ARMY  ROW  STILL  HOLDING  PLACE  IN  CARTOON  SPOTLIGHT 


JixiMit  1 


DOG  DAYS 

Mertten,  Miami  (Kla. »  Daily  Newt 


AMENDING'  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Justus,  Minncapoiis  (Minn.)  Star 


R<  GanL'n  City  (L.l.)  Xt'tvsday 


Topeka  Capital 
Has  Its  75th 
Birthday  Issue 

Topeka.  Kans. 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  ob¬ 
served  its  75th  anniversary  with 
a  220-pagc  issue,  including  19 
sections,  here  June  6.  The  Cap¬ 
ital's  anniversary  coincided  with 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Kansas  Territory  and  the  city  of 
Topeka. 

Featured  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Capital  was  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulations  from  President  Eis¬ 
enhower,  who  stated:  “Your  news¬ 
paper,  I  am  sure,  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  growth  of 
your  city  —  informing  its  citizens 
and  stimulating  their  civic  interests 
and  activities.  You  have  my  best 
wishes  for  years  of  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  vitally  important  task.” 

Special  Color  Headings 

Each  of  the  special  sections 
carried  a  distinctive  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  heading,  printed  in  color.  The 
section  devoted  to  the  “Growth 
and  Progress  of  a  Newspaper.” 
told  the  history  of  the  Capital, 
whose  first  issue  rolled  off  the 
press  on  April  21.  1879.  The 
Capital’s  first  editor  was  Major 
J.  K.  Hudson. 

Arthur  Capper  who  was  destined 
to  some  day  own  the  Capital, 
started  on  the  Capital  in  May. 
1884.  a  young  boy  just  out  of 
school  at  Garnett,  Kans.  Young 
Capper  started  in  the  composing 
room,  later  becoming  a  reporter 
and  eventually  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Capital.  He  did 
not  become  the  principal  stock¬ 
holder  until  May  10,  1901.  when 
the  Capital  was  purchased  by  the 
Capital  Publishing  Co.  Today, 
the  Capital  is  part  of  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  which  includes  13 


Capper  publications,  radio  and 
television  stations. 

It  was  during  the  late  '90's  that 
the  Capital  attracted  worldwide  at¬ 
tention  when  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “In  His  Steps.”  was  given 
entire  control  of  the  editorial, 
news  and  advertising  columns  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  a 
daily  paper  would  be  conducted 
by  Christ  were  He  still  on  earth. 

The  whole  civilized  world 
watched  the  experiment.  More 
of  the  Bible  was  printed  and  put 
into  type  in  the  Capital  that  week 
than  has  appeared  in  any  daily 
newspaper  since  type  was  invent¬ 
ed.  Advertising  contracts  were 
sidetracked  when  they  failed  to 
meet  the  standard  set  by  Dr. 
Sheldon.  All  news  stories  were 
subjected  to  closest  scrutiny. 
Thousands  of  dollars  poured  into 
the  Capital  office  from  all  over 
the  world  for  copies  of  this  unique 
paper. 

After  Mr.  Capper  became  the 
sole  owner  of  the  Capital  in  1904, 
the  paper  and  affiliated  publica¬ 
tions  resulted  in  one  of  the  great 
publishing  houses  of  the  world. 
When  Senator  Capper  died  Dec. 
19,  1951.  he  left  the  Capital  and 
other  publications  to  a  group  of 
employes. 

Henry  S.  Blake  is  president, 
publisher  and  gcrveral  manager 
of  the  Capper  Publications  today. 
He  came  to  Topeka  in  January, 
1920,  as  director  of  circulation 
for  the  Capper  publications. 

■ 

Blakeslee  Cited 

Alton  L.  Blakeslee.  Associated 
Press  science  reporter,  was  award¬ 
ed  this  week  the  Bronze  Medallion 
Award  of  Merit  of  the  American 
Heart  Association  for  his  consis¬ 
tent  excellence  in  reporting  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  cardiovascular  field. 


ABA  Session  Set 
To  Discuss  '35' 

Chicago 

“Courtroom  Publicity”  is  the 
subject  for  one  session  of  the 
.American  Bar  A.ssociation’s  con¬ 
vention  here  Aug.  16  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel.  Members  of  the  ABA 
will  discuss  Judicial  Canon  35, 
which  prohibits  taking  of  photos  in 
courtrooms. _ 

Fire  Coverage  Halted 
At  A-Installation 

Los  Alamos,  N.  M. 

Newsmen  ran  into  considerable 
difficulty  covering  a  forest  fire 
which  pushed  within  four  mile.s 
of  this  atomic  installation,  a  closed 
city  of  I3,()()0.  last  weekend. 

Several  outside  reporters  had 
trouble  getting  through  the  gates 
at  Los  .Alamos  and  when  they  did, 
they  were  repeatedly  turned  back 
from  the  fire  area  on  orders  of 
John  Burke,  AEC  personnel  di¬ 
rector. 

The  newsmen  were  told  that  they 
were  being  held  at  radio  station 
KRSN  in  order  that  they  might 
receive  bulletins  on  the  fire.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  told  earlier  at  the 
scene  that  they  were  being  turned 
back  to  avoid  confusion.  No 
ground  photographs  were  allowed 
despite  the  fact  that  the  fire  was 
not  a  restricted  area. 

■ 

Pa.  Gov.  Sees  Press 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gov.  John  S.  Fine,  who  has 
been  unable  to  establish  harmony 
with  the  press  of  his  State  during 
the  three  and  a-half  years  he  has 
been  governor,  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference  June  7. 

That  fact  in  itself  was  regarded 
as  news.  It  was  the  first  confer¬ 
ence  Governor  Fine  agreed  to 
since  Dec.  8,  1953. 


Plain  Dealer  Honors 
2  Veteran  Reporters 

Cleveland 
Two  Plain  Dealer  men,  both 
correspondents  whose  combined 
years  of  service  to  the  newspaper 
total  103  years,  were  honored  at 
a  luncheon  recently  by  editors,  re* 
porters  and  company  officials. 

Honored  were  Jay  F.  Be-swick  of 
suburban  Berea,  who  last  month 
completed  50  years  of  reporting 
news  in  his  community  for  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Paul  E.  Dentoa 
of  suburban  Chardon,  whose  serv¬ 
ice  covers  53  years. 

Both  were  presented  checks  by 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  president  of 
the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  News.  1.  F.  Freiberger, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Guerdon  S.  Holden,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  company  trus¬ 
tee,  offered  congratulations.  Wright 
Bryan,  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
was  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Beswick.  75,  became  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Plain  Dealer  ia 
1904.  Mr.  Denton,  69,  joined  the 
correspondence  staff  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1901. 

■ 

Forrest  Davis  Says 
He'll  Be  Consultant 

Cincinnati 
Forrest  Davis,  Enquirer  colum¬ 
nist.  has  denied  a  report  that  he 
will  become  editor  of  Alexander 
Hillman’s  proposed  new  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper.  (E&P,  June  5, 
page  13).  Mr.  Davis  calls  it  “a 
theory  carried  too  far.”  He  said 
his  connection  with  the  adless 
“Wall  Street  Journal  of  politics” 
would  be  more  like  an  editorial 
consultant  to  Mr.  Hilton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Pageant  and  other  maga¬ 
zines.  Mr.  Davis  edited  the  Free¬ 
man  when  Mr.  Hillman  was  its 
treasurer  and  director. 
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Bucks  County 
Press  Plans 
To  Go  Daily 

Levittown,  Pa. 

The  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Press, 
presently  a  semi-weekly,  will  com¬ 
mence  daily  publication  after  mov¬ 
ing  into  its  new  plant  in  Levittown 
in  late  June,  it  was  announced 
here  by  Rolland  L.  Adams,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Adams  said  mechanical 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  plant,  located  across  from  the 
Levittown  shopping  center,  during 
the  last  week  of  this  month. 

The  ultra-modern  steel  waylite 
brick  and  glass  structure,  designed 
by  the  New  York  architectural 
firm  of  Cordes.  Bartos  and  Minhos, 
consists  of  10,000  square  feet  with 
expansion  room  for  an  additional 
5,000  square  feet  in  the  rear. 

The  editorial  department,  adver¬ 
tising  department,  business  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  will  be  housed  in  a 
T-shaped  structure  facing  the  high¬ 
way.  The  composing,  stereotype- 
pressroom  will  be  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  with  a  railroad  siding 
constructed  adjacent  to  the  ware¬ 
house.  An  employes’  parking  lot 
and  loading  platform  are  located 
off  the  mailroom  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  building. 

A  64-page  Goss  Octuple  deck 
press  with  dual  color  fountains  has 
been  purchased,  which  will  enable 
the  paper  to  print  two  colors  and 
black  on  any  page  in  the  paper. 
The  composing  room  is  equipped 
to  handle  a  40-page  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  A  photo-engraving  plant  will 
be  installed  in  connection  with  the 
darkroom.  Complete  commercial 
printing  facilities  will  also  be  in¬ 
stalled,  Mr.  Adams  said. 

The  Press  commenced  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  weekly  in  December, 
1952,  to  serve  the  newly-created 
town  and  expanding  communities 
in  lower  Bucks  County.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1953,  a  Sunday  edition 
was  added.  The  Press  covers  14 
communities,  including  seven  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  by  replating  page  one 
for  individual  emphasis  on  local 
news. 

Five  full-time  staffers  and  20 
part^ime  correspondents! — includ¬ 
ing  two  photographers — make  up 
the  Press  editorial  personnel.  The 
advertising  staff  of  seven  solicitors 
.'crvices  the  area  merchants  and  sell 
enough  copy  for  editions  running 
as  high  as  48  standard  pages, 
Mr.  Adams  declared. 

Arrangements  for  the  installation 
of  a  United  Press  Associations’ 
wire  service  have  been  made  to 
supplement  local  news  features, 
sports  and  pictures  when  daily  pub¬ 
lication  is  begun,  but  Mr.  Adams 
said,  the  emphasiis  on  local  news 
will  be  maintained.  The  Press  has 
been  printing  in  their  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  plant  and  using  the  press 
facilities  of  their  affiliated  news¬ 
paper,  the  Atlantic  City  Press. 


May  Name  Street 
After  AP  Staffer 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Leonard  A.  Unger,  Associated 
Press  staffer  at  Harrisburg,  may 
have  a  street  named  for  him  in 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

It  was  proposed  that  “Unger 
Street”  be  selected  by  the  borough 
fathers  in  recognition  for  a  story 
Unger  wrote  on  a  Mauch  Chunk 
self  -  improvement  fund  campaign 
some  time  ago. 

Mauch  Chunk,  incidentally, 
voted  recently  to  change  its  cor- 
norate  name  to  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa., 
in  recognition  of  the  Indian  ath¬ 
lete,  who  is  now  buried  there. 

An  advisory  board  consisting  of 
top  executives  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times  and  the  Bucks  County  Press 
sets  policy  and  will  supervise  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  new  daily.  The  pa¬ 
per  presently  has  a  little  merchants 
system  of  more  than  130  delivery 
boys  who  distribute  the  paper,  and 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  operation  of  the  daily. 

Mr.  Adams  is  also  publisher  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  and  Bethle¬ 
hem  Globe-Times.  Samuel  Unger- 
l  :ider,  Jr.,  formerly  associate  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  is  editor 
of  the  Bucks  County  paper,  and 
Bernard  Glaser,  formerly  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Tribune,  is  general 
manager  of  the  new  paper.  John 
S.  Adams  is  corporation  secretary. 

■ 

Robinson  Retires 
From  Milwaukee  Daily 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Peter  King,  secretary  and  office 
manager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  succeeding  L.  W.  Robinson, 
who  has  retired. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  developed 
the  group  life  insurance  plan,  the 
pension  retirement  plan  and  other 
features  of  the  Journal's  employ¬ 
ment  benefit  program. 

Francis  D.  Kelly,  personnel 
manager,  is  now  secretary  of  the 
company  while  Donald  B.  Abert, 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Walter  J,  Damm,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
radio,  have  been  appointed  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Journal’s  Stock  Trust 
Agreement. 

■ 

Conn.  Register  Prints 
AP-Like  Style  Book 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  New  Haven  Register,  con¬ 
forming  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  1953  Associated  Press  style 
book,  has  recently  issued  a  new 
style  book — its  first  since  June, 
1945. 

Use  of  the  AP  Teletypesetter 
system  prompted  the  book  to  avoid 
a  heavy  load  of  corrections  in  the 
proof  room  after  tape  copy  had 
been  set.  The  book  emphasizes 
less  captitalization. 


12  Newsmen 
Named  Nieman 
Fellows 

The  Nieman  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  12  news¬ 
papermen  as  Nieman  Fellows  at 
Harvard  for  the  college  year  open¬ 
ing  in  September.  They  make  the 
17th  annual  group  of  newspaper¬ 
men  awarded  fellowships  for  a  year 
of  background  study  at  Harvard 
under  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of  Lucius 
W.  Nieman,  founder  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  Mrs.  Nie- 
man’s  bequest,  in  honor  of  her 
husband,  was  “to  promote  and 
elevate  standards  of  journalism  in 
the  United  States.”  The  first  Nie¬ 
man  Fellowships  were  awarded  in 
1938.  Two  hundred  newspaper¬ 
men  have  held  these  fellowships 
at  Harvard. 

Three  newspapermen  from  the 
British  Commonwealths  are  ap¬ 
pointed  Associate  Fellows  without 
stipend.  They  are  spionsored  and 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corpo¬ 
ration.  which  has  supported  three 
such  fellowships  at  Harvard  each 
year  since  1951.  A  special  Asso¬ 
ciate  Fellowship  without  stipend 
was  awarded  Henry  Shapiro,  Unit- 
eJ  Press  correspondent,  recently 
returned  from  assignment  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

Nieman  Fellows  for  1954-55  are; 

Piers  B.  Anderton,  36,  telegraph 
eJitor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Robert  L.  Drew,  30,  midwest 
correspondent  of  Life  magazine; 
Selig  S.  Harrison,  27,  just  returned 
from  three  years’  foreign  service 
in  the  New  Delhi,  India,  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Carlton  M. 
Johnson,  28,  city  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger;  Thomas 
G.  Karsell,  III,  34,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Delta  Democrat-Times 
of  Greenville,  Miss.;  Albert  L. 
Kraus.  33.  financial  writer  on  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal;  Guy 
E.  Munger,  Jr.,  30,  assistant  .state 
editor  on  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News;  Arch  Parsons,  Jr.,  28, 
UN  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Mortimer 
P.  Stern,  28,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post;  Henry .  Tanner, 
36,  foreign  news  analyst  on  the 
Houston  Post;  William  J.  Woesten- 
diek,  30,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Winston  Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel;  Samuel  D.  Zagoria,  35, 
reporter  on  the  Washington  Post. 

Associate  Fellow  (without  sti¬ 
pend);  Henry  Shapiro,  48,  foreign 
correspondent.  United  Press. 

Associate  Fellows  (without  sti¬ 
pend)  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation ; 

Ian  Cross,  28,  chief  reporter, 
Wellington  Dominion,  New  Zea¬ 
land;  Fred  C.  Flowers,  35,  special 
correspondent  for  the  Melbourne 
Herald,  Australia;  William  H. 
French,  28,  reporter  on  the  Toron¬ 
to  Globe  and  Mail,  Canada. 
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Opportunities 
At  Record  Peak 

San  Francisco 

Opportunities  for  newspapers 
and  in  newspaper  work  were 
never  greater,  in  the  opinion  of 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  Denver  Post. 

Attainment  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  rests  primarily  on  the  shoul¬ 
dering  of  greater  responsibilities 
than  ever  before,  Mr.  Hoyt  said. 
Speaking  before  the  Northern 
California  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  he  directed  his 
analysis  of  today’s  newspaper 
needs  primarily  to  graduating  stu¬ 
dents  present  from  area  chapters. 

“In  my  view,  never  before  has 
there  been  greater  opportunity  in 
newspaper  work  than  today.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  newspaper 
business  has  never  before  been 
so  important.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  steel  bands  which  hold  our 
ship  of  state  together,”  he  said. 

Million  Words  Are 
In  Record  Edition 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

More  than  a  million  words  were 
contained  in  the  266-page  edition 
of  the  Sunday  Argus  -  Leaders 
“South  Dakota  Forecast”  issue, 
marking  the  paper’s  new  building 
dedication. 

The  edition  contained  a  number 
of  special  sections,  in  addition  to 
the  main  news  and  feature  sections. 
Special  sections  covered  South  Da¬ 
kota’s  Vision  of  Tomorrow,  S.D.’s 
Changing  Face,  Agriculture  and 
Farm  Living,  Transportation,  South 
Dakota  at  Play,  Sioux  Empire 
Shopping  Hub  and  the  Argus- 
Leader  Story. 

To  handle  the  editions  going 
through  the  mails,  1,300  additional 
mail  bags  were  required.  Only  25 
copies  were  placed  in  each  bag  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  100.  To  the 
mailing  room,  the  60,000  edition 
was  equivalent  to  one  of  600,000 
circulation  for  each  of  the  1 1  com¬ 
ponent  parts  had  to  be  handled 
separately  and  stuffed  into  the 
newspaper  as  a  whole.  Each  com¬ 
plete  paper  weighed  three  pounds, 
eight  ounces. 

■ 

Medical  Ne'ws  Code 
Passed  by  Fla.  Group 

Miami 

Florida  State  Press  Association 
at  its  three-day  spring  convention 
at  Ellinor  Village  sanctioned  a  vol¬ 
untary  code  of  cooperation  with 
the  medical  profession  to  make 
available  more  medical  news. 

In  another  resolution  the  Florida 
newsmen  reiterated  the  association’s 
position  on  political  advertising 
rates,  urging  its  members  not  to 
charge  more  for  them  than  for 
commercial  advertising. 

Members  believed  this  would  en¬ 
courage  more  citizens  to  run  for 
office  who  might  otherwise  not  run 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  cam¬ 
paigning. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  the  five-column  n 
Solution  of  the  vertical  shrink-  placed  gave  the  : 
age  problem  which  has  the  ad-  and  45  others  bil 
vertising  business  in  an  uproar  space  didn't  give 
needs  the  immediate  assistance  of  “Imagine  wha 
supervisors  in  the  newspapers’  the  agency  in  th 
mechanical  departments.  letters  to  effect 

Don  M.  Bernard,  president  of  K've  45  diffe 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  advertise 

Association,  urged  members  of  “And  how 

the  AN  PA  Mechanical  Conference  advertiser  fe 
this  week  to  give  serious  attention  papcrs  at  a  tinr 
to  the  matter  upon  their  return  faced  with  the  s 
home.  He  asked  particularly  for  of  other  media?” 
two  actions:  The  AN  PA  h 

1.  “Please  compute  your  ver-  tnittee  followed 

tical  shrinkage  in  terms  of  lines  sending  out  a 
per  100  and  advise  the  advertising  shrinkage,  Mr. 
department  how  much  allowance  and  18  particip 
must  be  made,  on  this  basis,  for  don’t  have  v 

oversizing  and  oversetting.”  “Tell  that  to  t 

2.  “Make  sure  that  every  print-  partment,”  Mr. 
er  and  foreman  who  handles  ad-  mented. 
vertising  look  at  the  order  and  Out  of  60  advi 
see  that  the  advertiser  gets  the  said,  half  d 
space  which  the  order  calls  for.”  vertical  shrinkag 

Throwing  Away  Money  defined  it  in  terr 

.  I  tfieir  mechanical 

When  these  two  steps  are  taken  Newspapers  s< 
perally  Mr.  Bernard  said,  the  „„„  J  ^her 
joint  NAEA-AAAA  committee  shrinkage 

can  press  for  action  on  the  part 
of  the  advertiser  and  his  agency  ^r.  Bern 

to  supply  the  proper  ad  material. 

“Let’s  stop  throwing  away  the  T  1" 

money  that  we  now  have  in  the  Si  . . . . . uX. 

house  from  national  advertising,”  ^ 
pleaded  the  ad  director  of  the  ^  'V^G 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  fl 
Times-HeralJ.  m  George  E 

Non-conformity  to  the  II  Vi-  H  president  in  c 
pica  column  width  standard,  S  j 

agreed  upon  a  little  over  a  year  3  gram-Distillei 
ago,  isn’t  helping  the  newspapers  y  strong  believe 
to  get  linage  but  even  worse,  Mr.  g  vertising  pli 
Bernard  said,  is  the  chaos  which  is  q  , 

created  when  newspapers  bill  for  ft  ■  t 

space  they  don’t  give  as  ordered.  g  '"  ii 

The  furor  over  vertical  shrink-  P 
age  came  to  a  head  recently  in  B  competition, 
the  notice  which  Campbell-Ewald  y  . 

Company  sent  to  newspapers  || 
carrying  a  national  account  S  manager  and 
amounting  to  74,000  lines.  The  0 
advertiser,  it  was  stated,  would  p  along  thi 
pay  only  for  the  space  occupied.  0  gram  s  use  c 
Early  in  the  1940s,  Mr.  Bernard  B  example, 
related,  the  newspapers  were  B  “We  have 
party  to  a  standard  of  measure-  B  ^"<1  "'■'I  ^oi 
ment  clause  which  required  that  B  newspapers 
the  agency  order  state  the  lines  g  medium  for 
of  depth.  =1  our  product! 

“We  have  found  ourselves  in  a  J  consider  the 
pickle,”  the  NAEA  president  ex-  J  shock  troop: 
plained,  “because  we  forgot  to  g  of  the  flexib 
provide  for  the  loss  of  about  two  M  their  use, 
lines  per  100  due  to  vertical  B  marketwise  I 
shrinkage.”  y  sures  in  the 

Bill  for  Space  Not  Given  B 
In  checking  the  Campbell-Ewald  B  ewspape 
complaint,  Mr.  Bernard  said,  it  M  '"“es,  seen 
was  found  that  only  29  of  the  74  | 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  which  ^uiiMuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiBmiiimiii 
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the  five-column  x  200-line  ad  was 
placed  gave  the  space  as  ordered, 
and  45  others  billed  for  the  order 
space  didn't  give  it. 

“Imagine  what  this  meant  to 
the  agency  in  the  way  of  writing 
letters  to  effect  adjustments  and 
to  give  45  different  explanations 
to  the  advertiser,"  Mr.  Bernard 
said.  “And  how  do  you  suppose 
that  advertiser  feels  toward  news¬ 
papers  at  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  the  sharp  competition 
of  other  media?” 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  followed  up  this  incident 
by  sending  out  a  questionnaire  on 
shrinkage,  Mr.  Bernard  related, 
and  18  participants  noted  that 
they  don’t  have  vertical  shrinkage. 

“Tell  that  to  the  electronics  de¬ 
partment,”  Mr.  Bernard  com¬ 
mented. 

Out  of  60  advertising  managers, 
he  said,  half  didn’t  know  what 
vertical  shrinkage  was  and  half 
defined  it  in  terms  of  the  ages  of 
their  mechanical  superintendents.” 

Newspapers  sell  advertising  by 
lines,  so  let  them  state  their  ver¬ 
tical  shrinkage  by  lines,  not  by 
inches,  picas,  or  other  measure¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Bernard  urged. 


Radio-TV  Billings 
Pressing  Dailies 

Chicago 

Overall  gross  advertising  billings 
of  radio  and  television  combined 
are  almost  at  the  IVi-billion-dolIar 
mark,  Rosel  H.  Hyde,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  told  the  32nd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  As.sociation 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcast¬ 
ers  here. 

‘These  combined  radio  media 
have  overtaken  magazines  and  are 
now  pressing  on  the  heels  of  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Chairman  Hyde. 
“Many  a  community  which  does 
not  have  a  local  newspaper  has  a 
local  radio  station.” 


Anderman  Joins  Katz 
Agency  in  Detroit 

The  Katz  Agency  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representatives,  this 
week  announced  the  addition  of 
Francis  M.  Anderman  to  the  pub¬ 
lications  sales  staff  of  its  Detroit 
Office. 

Mr.  .Anderman  joined  Katz 
from  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times. 
where  he  worked  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising  representative. 

Before  that  Mr.  Anderman  was 
on  the  Times’  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  staff. 


NAEA  Plans 
Varied  Program 
For  Coronado 

A  publisher,  national  and  retail 
advertising  executives,  and  a  bank¬ 
er  are  among  speakers  scheduled 
for  the  National  Advertising  Ex- 
ecutive.s  Association  Summer  meet¬ 
ing  at  Coronado.  Calif..  June  28- 
30. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror;  Russell  Z.  Eller,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Sunkist  Growers; 
Mrs.  Sara  Pennoyer,  vicepresident 
and  saIe.^  promotion  director,  J.  W. 
Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Henry  L.  Buccello,  advertising 
manager.  Bank  of  America,  will 
have  featured  spots  in  the  program 
directed  by  Karl  Finn.  NAEA 
'ccond  vicepresident. 

Panel  Disciis.sions 

In  addition,  there  will  be  the 
customary  round-table  discussions, 
chairmanned  by  G.  P.  Swanson, 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman 
Review  and  Chronicle:  “three-min¬ 
ute  ideas."  organized  by  H.  V. 
Manzer.  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian.  and  a  panel  on  selling  and 
.'.lies  training,  directed  by  Charles 
Lord,  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  Sews. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


. 'IjINAGE  leader  . 

'We  Consider  the  Newspapers  Our  Shock  Troops' 


George  E.  Mosley,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion,  Sea- 
gram-Distillers  Corporation,  a 
strong  believer  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  plus  merchandising, 
has  his  own  motto  for  success: 

“Keep  in  front  of  the  public 
and  you  will  keep  in  front  of 
competition.” 

George,  who  joined  Seagram 
in  1935  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  and  became  ad  man¬ 
ager  in  1942,  applies  this  motto 
all  along  the  line.  Take  Sea¬ 
gram’s  use  of  newspapers,  for 
example. 

“We  have  always  considered 
and  will  continue  to  consider 
newspapers  as  the  primary 
medium  for  the  advertising  of 
our  products,”  he  says.  “We 
consider  the  newspapers  our 
shock  troops — which,  because 
of  the  flexibility  offered  to  us 
by  their  use,  can  be  backed  up 
marketwise  by  consistent  pres¬ 
sures  in  the  other  media  avail¬ 
able  to  us. 

“Newspapers,”  George  con¬ 
tinues,  “seem  to  reach  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  market  because. 


unlike  a  lot  of  other  products, 
we  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
segregate  and  break  down  our 


George  E.  Mosley 

Seagram-Distillers  Corp. 

market  into  special  groups.  We 
must  have,  of  necessity,  blan¬ 
ket  coverage.” 

Prior  to  joining  Seagram, 
George  was  assistant  to  the  ad 
manager  of  Wise  Publishing  Co. 
from  1928  to  1929;  then  he 


moved  over  to  General  Foods  g 
Corp.  as  an  advertising  assist-  y 
ant  until  1935  when  he  signed  J 
up  with  Seagram.  In  July  of  y 
1950  he  was  appointed  vice-  ] 
president.  3 

George,  who  graduated  from  B 
Brown  University  in  1928,  is  B 
married  to  the  former  Ruth  [| 
Matthews.  They  have  two  3 
daughters  and  make  their  home  y 
in  Rye,  N.  Y.  ^ 

He  serves  on  the  board  of  di-  g 
rectors  of  the  Association  of  B 
National  Advertisers,  is  a  mem-  B 
her  of  the  Westchester  Coun-  3 
try  Club,  the  Brown  Club,  Hud-  g 
der.sfield  Rod  &  Gun  Club  and  3 
of  Phi  Gamma  IXdta.  B 

His  efforts  as  chairman  of  ^ 
the  .AN.A’s  newspaper  commit-  y 
tee  last  year  earned  him  recog-  B 
nition  as  one  of  the  10  men  B 
who  made  advertising  news  in  g 
1953.  (jeorge’s  contribution:  J 
Negotiations  which  concluded  3 
in  ANA  obtaining  local  rate 
cards  from  more  than  600  news-  B 
papers.  For  the  first  time,  ad-  g 
vertisers  had  a  measuring  stick  g 
on  how  much  corop  newspaper  B 
ads  should  cost. — R.B.  McI.  g 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CASE  STUDY 

Resorts  Have  Wonderful 
Time  with  ^Shared  Ads* 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Newspapers  interested  in  boost¬ 
ing  linage  by  doing  an  effective 
advertising  job  for  small  resorts 
within  their  spheres  of  influence 
will  be  interested  in  the  “Shared 
Advertising”  plan  devised  by  Gunn- 
Mears  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York  City,  to  increase  productivity 
of  newspaper  advertising  for  small 
resorts;  same  time  slash  mail  costs 
of  servicing  inquiries. 

The  plan,  as  described  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  by 
George  J.  Walsh,  vicepresident  of 
Gunn-Mears,  also  permits  resorts 
to  use  larger  newspaper  space  in 
which  to  tell  an  effective  industry, 
as  well  as  individual,  story  and  still 
receive  profitable,  traceable  returns 
for  their  shared  investment  in 
newspapers. 

Idea  Not  New 

•Actually,  Mr.  Walsh  admitted  at 
the  outset,  “Shared  Advertising” 
isn’t  really  new;  has  been  used  by 
several  sponsors  teamed  up  to  meet 
the  high  costs  of  television.  He 
feels,  however,  that  Shared  Adver¬ 
tising  as  applied  to  resorts  is  the 
coming  thing. 

"For  some  time,”  Mr.  Walsh 
said,  “small  resorts  that  use  class¬ 
ified  display  advertising  have  been 
worried  about  increasing  costs  of 
advertising,  particularly  in  relation 
to  bucking  the  heavy  competition 
of  well-heeled  state  and  commu¬ 
nity  promotions  plus  the  resort 
advertising  featured  by  various 
travel  agents,  railroads  and  steam¬ 
ship  lines. 

"With  a  few  notable  exceptions,” 
Mr.  Walsh  continued,  “present 
state  and  community  promotion 
efforts  do  not  provide  individual 
hotel  or  resort  enterprises  with  the 
type  of  support  required.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  mailing  lists  compiled  by 
state  departments  of  commerce 
cannot  be  merchandi.sed  or  exploit¬ 
ed  at  the  retail  level,  and  do  not 
provide  a  traceable  return  for  the 
investment  they  represent. 

“We  feel  that  ‘Shared  Advertis¬ 
ing'  marks  a  major  innovation  in 
resort  promotion.” 

The  Plan 

The  plan,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  originally  started  in  1952 
with  eight  competitive  resorts  in 
four  states  organized  a,s  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Priced  Resorts  Association. 

Individual  resort  operators  had 
been  accustomed  to  paying  about 
$3.00  for  each  inquiry  return  from 
their  independently  run  newspaper 
advertising,  and  the  operator  could 
safely  assume  that  each  person 
who  answered  his  ad  also  answered 
a  number  of  other  resort  ads  in 
the  same  paper. 


By  combining  eight  resorts  in 
one  quarter-page  couponed  news¬ 
paper  ad  (see  cut),  the  inquiry  cast 
per  participating  resort  was  reduced 
from  S3. 00  to  less  than  20  cents. 

‘This  plan,”  Mr.  Walsh  told 
E&P,  "is  distinguished  from  previ¬ 
ous  group  or  co-op  aJ  venture.s  by 
two  facts:  1 )  The  highly  compe¬ 
titive  members  service  all  inquiries 
addressed  to  PPRA  (Ed.  Note: 
The  association  address  is  actually 
that  of  Gunn-Mears  which  answers 
requests  for  literature)  with  a  free 
package  containing  folders  and  rate 
sheets  from  each  member-resort. 
Costs  of  collating,  addressing  and 
mailing  are  prorated  and  the 
charge  per  PPRA  member  is  a 
fraction  of  normal  mailing  costs; 
2)  The  members’  individual  sales 
features  are  eliminated  from  the 
copy  in  the  ad  in  favor  of  an  over¬ 
all  industry  sales  pitch.” 

Space  Costs  Prorated 

The  cost  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  prorated,  too;  works 
out  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  would 
cost  each  member  if  he  advertised 
individually  in  the  same  size  space. 

According  to  Mr.  Walsh,  the 
group  participating  in  the  Shared 
Advertising  program  as  factors 
must  have  a  common  denominator 
competitively.  In  the  case  of  the 
four-state  members  of  PPRA,  who 
cater  exclusively  to  a  young,  ac¬ 
tive  clientele,  the  common  denom¬ 
inator  is  their  market. 

"This  sets  the  theme  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  selects  the  proper  au¬ 
dience,  and  assures  an  inquiry  re¬ 
turn  from  genuinely  interested 
prospects,”  Mr.  Walsh  declared. 

“Think  of  the  intense  readership 
of  specific  information  by  a  select¬ 
ed  audience.  In  contrast  to  the  in¬ 
conclusiveness  of  state  mailing 
pieces,  the  packet  employed  in  a 
shared  promotion  contains  rates 
and  reservation  forms,  requests  for 
an  order.  Compare  this  with  the 
general  appeals  of  community  ad 
campaigns.” 

Plan  Has  Grown 

Today  the  plan  has  grown  to 
encompass  two  other  groups;  1 ) 
The  Pocono  Booklet  Center  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  resorts  in  the  Pocono 
Mountains  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
2)  The  Honeymoon  Booklet  Cen¬ 
ter,  featuring  resorts  that  cater  to 
newlyweds.  These  groups  are  un¬ 
der  the  aegis  of  the  PPRA  and  are 
serviced  in  the  same  manner  as 
members  of  the  Popular  Priced 
Resorts  .Association. 

A  total  of  18  dailies  are  sched¬ 
uled  by  Gunn-Mears  and  used  reg¬ 
ularly  to  service  all  three  groups. 
Insertions  range  in  size  from  quar- 


6  This  New  Yatation  Service  Sends  You 

COLORFUL  FREE  BOOKLETS  About 

Famous  Kearby  Resorts  for  Young  Men  and  Women 


LATEST  INFORMATION  &  RATES - 

No«  >bjth  one  easy  phone  call  or  letter  you  c 
ohiam  complete  vacation  information  about 
the  leading  sports  and  fun  resorts  in  the  Fjm 
...a  complete  packet  of  six  natural  color  book¬ 
lets  from  a  variety  of  places... pictures  of  ex¬ 
citing  sports  and  entertainment  programs:  gay. 
romantic  parties. ..and  rates  to  meet  your 
budget  at  these  popular  priced  resorts. 

WHERE  TO  GO?  AND  WHEN?- 
Tuke  your  choice  of  these  wonderful  vacation 
spot->-or  split  your  vacation  into  two  separate 
weeks;  one  week  during  June  or  July  at  one 
resort  and  another  week  during  .August  or  Sep¬ 
tember  at  another  resort.  You  can  do  this  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  package  rates  and  inexpensive 
transportation,  less  than  SIO  round  trip.  You 
Can  enjoy  two  vacations  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  long  motor  trip,  plane,  train  or  boat  trip. 


A  FRIENDLY  CROWD!- 

Best  of  all  you  can  meet  and  share  the  fun 
with  hundreds  of  friendly  young  vacationers 
in  relaxed,  informal  surroundings. 


FOt  YOUR  me  PACKr  OF  «  COIOR  FOLDERS  PLUS 
RATES  AND  COPY  OF  "D«'«  A  Oont'i  On  Y*vf  Voco- 
ti»n".  WRITE  OR  PHONE  THIS  FREE  NON-PROFIT 
ADVISORY  SERVICE.  WE  DO  NOT  MAKE  RESERVA¬ 
TIONS  .  .  .  iUST  HELP  YOU  "GET  THE  FACTS." 

CULVERMERE-  Dingmon'i  Ferry  2,  Penna. 
HAPPY  ACRES- Middlefield  24^  Conn. 
POCOCABANA  -  Miniunic  Hills  2.  Penna.  } 
SAGAMORE  -  Milford  2  3,  Ptnna  ' 


TED  HILTON'S  -  Moodus  3.  Conn.  I 

VACATION  VALLEY-  Echo  Loke  16,  Penno.  { 

IN  NtlV  YORK;  JUST  PHONE  ! 


SPORTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT- 

All  your  favorite  vacation  activities  from  swim¬ 
ming  to  scrabble... lively  carnivals,  masquer- 
aiJes.  square  dances... tennis,  rtding.  golf,  sail¬ 
ing.  water-skiing . . .  games,  movies,  television  . . 
just  about  anything  to  suit  your  mood  for  play¬ 
ing  or  watching. 


Shared  ads  like  this  may  change  thinking  of  others. 


N.  Y.  State  Hotels 
Buy  Newspapers 

Elmir.x,  N.  Y. 

An  advertising  campaign,  with 
newspapers  as  the  primary  me¬ 
dium,  was  discussed  by  members 
of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Hotel  Association 
at  a  meeting  in  the  Mark  Twain 
Hotel. 

The  campaign  will  urge  New 
York  State  residents  to  travel  and 
vacation  in  their  home  state.  The 
group  pointed  out  that  the  business 
of  providing  temporary  lodging  for 
travelers  in  the  state  amounts  to 
$400,000,000  a  year  and  provides 
employment  for  almost  90,000  per¬ 
sons. 


ter-pages  down  to  14-line  rate 
holders. 

Apparently  the  plan  works  well 
for  any  resort  group.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  Pocono  resort 
operators  shared  a  quarter-page  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times  Spring 
Vacation  Section  at  a  total  cost  of 
le.ss  than  $1,000  for  the  space. 

“A  total  of  820  inquiries  was 
produced,  which  brought  the  cost 
per  inquiry  down  to  $1.10  or  12 
cents  to  each  participating  resort,” 
Mr.  Wash  told  E&P. 

“From  conversion  studies  of  the 
previous  year’s  results,  we  know 
that  between  23 '/z  per  cent  and  34 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  to  our 
shared  ads  actually  register  at  one 
of  the  member  resorts. 

“On  the  basis  of  an  average  rc- 


.servation  of  two  persons  for  one 
week,  this  ad  in  the  Times  alone  ! 
produced  from  $25,000  to  $36,000 
worth  of  business.” 

Mr.  Walsh  further  pointed  out 
that  since  1952,  several  other  types 
of  resorts  have  succe.ssfully  used 
his  agency’s  Shared  Advertising 
plan. 

In  Bermuda,  the  long-established 
co-op  policies  of  local  interests 
were  varied  in  1952  when  a  group 
of  six  hoteks  joined  with  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Trade  Development  Board 
in  taking  large  ads  in  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  supplements. 

Resort  owners,  particularly, 
Mr.  Walsh  said,  must  weigh  the 
impact  on  their  business  of  Shared 
Advertising.  “If  successful,  and  ex¬ 
ploited  on  a  broad  scale,  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  means  of  economic¬ 
ally  selling  the  basic  vacation 
themes  to  the  vast  segment  of  the 
American  public  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  visiting  a  resort.” 

As  Mr.  Walsh  sees  it.  Shared 
Advertising  has  not  only  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  producing  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  dollar  return  from 
newspaper  advertising,  but  may 
well  eventually  bring  about  a  com¬ 
plete  reorientation  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  policies  of  state  departments 
of  commerce,  community  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  and  transporta¬ 
tion  companies. 

What’s  more,  the  agency  execu¬ 
tive  concluded,  “Shared  Advertis¬ 
ing  permits  the  small  resort  oper¬ 
ator  to  use  the  medium  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  on  a  scale  he  never 
could  afford  as  an  individual.” 
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Bimonthly  invoice  and  inventory  audits 
will  express  total  County  activity  on  the 
commodity  groups  reported. 

This  continuing  study  is  not  a  summary  of  many 
products,  but  a  comprehensive  report,  from  an 
adequate  sample,  of  sales  and  sales  influence  details 
of  a  good  variety  of  products.  This  penetrating 
expression  of  market  activity  will  be  of  genuine 
value  to  all  who  sell  through  food  stores,  even 
though  their  product  group  may  not  now  be  among 
those  reported. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and 
by  economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale 
of  almost  all  food  store  products. 


One  of  the  great  values  of  these  reports  is  that 
they  will  reveal  share  of  sales,  on  selected  product 
classes,  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other  stores,  and 
express  sales  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of 
the  County,  which  contain  approximate  halves 
of  the  County’s  families. 

This  supplies  a  directional  influence  to  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  all  food  store  products. 

And  a  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common 
interest  to  be  reported  are:  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution  .  ,  .  Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn  .  .  .  Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling  .  .  .  Product  type 


THESE  Covnrfiodity  Groups 

WILL  BE  REPORTED: 


CAKE  MIXES* 

White,  Yellow 

Angel  Food,  Devil's  Food 

Other  than  above** 

FROZEN  FOODS* 

Fruits 

Vegetables 
Juices 
Meat  Pies 


Regular,  Soluble 

IE  A** 

Regular,  Bogs,  Soluble 


MARGARINE* 


PACKAGED 

POWDERED  MILK* 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS* 

Detergents 
Soap  Powder 

DOG  FOODS* 

Dry  Type 
Canned  Type 

CAT  FOODS** 

Canned  Type 


trends  within  commodity  groups  .  .  .  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption  ,  .  .  Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and 
advertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 
They  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 


ULiniTr  II  Q  if  you  want  these  reports 
tfllllL  UO  to  come  to  you  regularly 

MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

CLEVELAND 
r  PLAIN  DEALER 


*By  selected  brands  and  "oil  other". 
** Reported  by  "oil  brands  combined". 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

101  Newspapers  Share 
$300,000  Cigar  Budget 


A  NEW,  $300,000  advertising 
campaign  (via  Benton  &  Bowles), 
keyed  to  the  theme,  “More  and 
more  men  are  smoking  cigars,”  will 
be  launched  June  13  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  .sports  sections  of  101  news¬ 
papers  in  98  markets  by  the  Cigar 
Institute  of  America. 

Attesting  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  exclusive  use  of  newspaper 
space  (E&P,  Feb.  21,  ’53,  page 
20),  CIA  will  step  up  frequency  of 
insertion.s.  The  schedule  calls  for 
a  minimum  of  two  weeks  of  every 
three,  as  against  last  year’s  once 
monthly  insertion.  Ads  will  range 
in  size  from  30-liners  on  one  col¬ 
umn  to  123  lines  on  two  columns. 
It  is  estimated  that  circulation  will 
reach  every  second  family  in  the 
U.  S. 

Decision  to  change  from  the  suc¬ 
cessful  two-year  campaign  theme, 
“After  a  meal,  only  a  cigar  will 
do,”  is  attributed  to  the  continued 
increase  of  cigar  sales  the  past 
three  years  culminating  in  522,- 
000.000  more  cigars  smoked  in 
1953  as  against  1950  when  a  re¬ 
vamped  CIA  ad  program  began. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Full-color  page  introducing 


Fairmont  Foods  Company's,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb..  Black  Cow  promotion 
will  run  in  newspaper  comic  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  company’s  major  ice 
cream  market  areas  this  month. 
The  premium  promotion  is  staged 
in  cooperation  with  local  root  beer 
bottlers.  The  Black  Cow  newspa¬ 
per  ad  schedule  continues  through 
June  and  July,  with  follow-ups  of 
half  and  quarter  pages  in  both 
color  and  black  and  white.  Radio- 
TV  will  be  used  in  more  than  30 
markets. 

•  Admiral  Corporation  an¬ 
nounced  the  “world's  largest  21- 
inch  picture  tube”  in  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  the  Chicuf’o  (111.) 
Tribune  on  June  4. 

•  A  new  campaign  in  more  than 
400  newspapers  will  get  under  way 
immediately  for  Schenley  Reserve 
blended  whiskey.  Copy  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  Schenley  Colonel — a  char¬ 
acter  that  suggests  the  experience, 
patience  and  skill  that  goes  into 
bottling  Schenley. 

•  When  you  have  a  winner, 
stay  with  it.  That’s  the  way  Cal¬ 
vert  Distillers  Corporation  looks  at 
the  Lo-Ball  campaign,  inaugurated 
in  April.  Over  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  have  been  budgeted  to 


AdmiTaVs  Drive 
Going  'Great  Guns' 

Chicago 

Admiral  Corporation’s  20th  An¬ 
niversary  Offer  of  an  Apex  vacu¬ 
um  cleaner  with  the  purchase  of 
any  television  set  or  home  appli¬ 
ance  priced  at  $195.40  or  above,  is 
going  great,  according  to  W.  C. 
Johnson,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales. 

“Reports  from  our  distributors 
indicate  that  considerable  store 
traffic  has  been  traced  to  the  first 
full-page  national  newspaper  ads,” 
said  Mr.  Johnson.  Admiral  is  using 
over  150  newspapers  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  promotion  which  concludes 
June  30. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  dealer 
advertising  of  the  vacuum  cleaner 
promotion  is  being  stimulated  by 
Admiral’s  “saturation  promotion” 
of  the  campaign  in  newspapers. 
Life  magazine  and  ABC  radio  net¬ 
work. 

.  advertise  and  merchandise  the  Lo- 
Ball  program  through  July.  Walter 
Houghton,  advertising  manager, 
disclosed  that  the  Lo-Ball  ad  bud¬ 
get  will  exceed  one  million  dollars, 
twice  as  large  as  originally  planned 
(F&P,  April  17,  page  24)  with  ex¬ 
tra  pages  in  Life,  Look,  and  Col¬ 
lier’s,  more  space  in  400  newspa¬ 
pers,  plus  car  cards  and  outdoor 
advertising. 

•  Morton  Salt  Co.  (via  Need- 
I  ham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc., 


Chicago)  will  be  using  over  700 
newspapers  for  its  Summer  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  featuring  favor¬ 
ite  fruits  that  need  that  added 
dash  of  salt  to  make  them  deli¬ 
cious. 

•  Newspaper  mats  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  dealers  by  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co.,  for  “back-to-school” 
selling  of  Elgin  watches  to  teen 
agers,  beginning  in  August.  Elgin 
has  scheduled  a  full-page  color  ad 
in  the  August  10  issue  of  Look 
magazine. 

■ 

Publisher  Losing 
In  Legal  Ad  Fight 

Ventura,  Calif. 

Santa  Paula  publisher  Mark 
Edwards  last  a  round  in  his  battle 
to  compel  the  county  to  take  bids 
on  legal  advertising  when  judge 
Walter  Fourt  sustained  the  district 
attorney's  demurrer  May  27. 

Edwards  was  given  10  days  to 
amend  his  case.  If  he  does  so  the 
matter  will  be  considered  further 
at  that  time.  (E&P,  May  15,  page 
24.) 

Edwards'  complaint  against  the 
county  as  an  entity  was  thrown 
out  altogether.  He  will  be  allowed 
to  amend  his  complaint  against  the 
five  individual  supervisors  and  a 
tax  collector. 

Edwards,  who  is  a  lawyer  as 
well  as  a  publisher,  contends  the 
county  should  be  required  to  place 
all  its  legal  advertising  for  a  year 
with  one  newspaper  on  the  basis 
of  the  lowest  bid. 


/ 

the  Oregonian 


\ 


WITH  CIRCULATION  LEADERSHIP 


DAILY  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 


9,019  Cit/ Carrier  lead 
4,025  ABC  C)i/ Zor>e  lead 
4,080  Reioil  Trading  Zone  leod 
39,543  Total  Circulation  lead 


WITH  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 

OREGONIAN  1,148,624  lines  Retoil  Advertising  lead 
LEADERSHIP  796,467  lines  General  Advertising  lead 

OVER  2ND  PAPER  3,264,751  lines  Clossified  Advertising  lead 
vtof  1953  5,431,792  lines  Total  Advertising  lead 


Keep  your  soles  growing 

with  Oregon’s  growing  newspoper 


PORTIANO.  OtEGON 


Sources  ASC  Publishers’  Stotemcr^ts 
(or  6  mos.  ending  Sept.  30.  19S3; 
Medio  Records  total  advertising, 
less  AW.  TW  ond  Comics.  1953. 


1226,445  Daily 
285.142  Sunday 

Represented  Notionolljr  by  Moloney.  Regon  &  ScHmitt.  fnc. 
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On  the  Shelf 


Delaware  Valley's 
1,2  5  0,000  families 
yearly  spend  SI'/s 
billion  in  food  stores 
.  .  .  $132  million  in 
drug  stores. 


The  i  oirenf  Delutcare  Valley,  l  .S.A. 


fxc/usnf*  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

342  Madison  Ave.  30  N.  Wacker  D>'ive 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


West  Cooit  Representotivei! 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
GorBeld  1-7946 


DETROIT 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


LOS  ANGELES 

FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
1127  Wilshire  Boulevord 
Michigan  0359 


\ 


AKRON 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 


Bootleg  Auto 
Quiz  Continues 


O  wr  M  CffffO  AMtL  Washington 

^  ^  .  Discussions  between  the  Na- 

§11  "  A  ^¥0  tional  Automobile  Dealers  Associ- 

M  fjt  ./iLCfd  ation  and  the  Department  of  Justice 

regarding  the  bootlegging  problem 

Clothing  retailers  and  manu-  the  Association  of  Better  Business  in  the  automobile  industry  are  pro- 
facturers  last  week  were  accused  Bureaus,  this  week  issued  a  state-  ceeding,  according  to  Rear  Admiral 
of  “moping  along”  when  it  came  ment  designed  to  clarify  the  Bu-  Frederick  J.  Bell,  U.S.N.  (Ret.), 
to  advertising  men’s  clothing  by  reau’s  attitude  toward  and  concern  executive  vicepresident  of  the  asso- 
George  M.  Epstein,  president  of  with  the  discount  house  type  of  re-  ciation. 

the  National  Retail  Clothing  Deal-  tail  operation.  “While  the  Department  of  Jus- 

ers  Association,  and  owner  of  the  Mr.  Nyborg  said:  “The  Better  tice  did  not  see  fit  to  approve  the 
Bell  Clothing  Store  in  Kenosha,  Business  Bureaus’  basic  interest  in  very  specific  request  made  initially 
Wis.  any  business  is  in  whether  or  not  by  NADA,”  Admiral  Bell  said. 

Speaking  before  the  annual  meet-  its  advertising  and  selling  practices  “the  Department  promised  quick 
ing  of  the  International  Associa-  are  in  keeping  with  generally  ac-  action  on  an  alternate  proposal 
tion  of  Clothing  Designers  in  Mon-  cepted  rules  and  standards,  and  are  made  by  the  new  car  dealer  asso- 
treal.  Mr.  Epstein  pointed  out  that  in  the  public  interest.  ciation.” 

in  1939  men’s  wear  sales  amounted  “The  Better  Business  Bureaus’  At  the  same  time  another  cross- 
to  two  per  cent  of  the  national  in-  interest  in  discount  houses  is  exact-  country  survey  of  state  association 

come;  that  by  1952  it  had  dropped  ly  the  same  as  with  any  other  managers  showed  that  there  has 

to  1.6  per  cent;  and  figures  for  method  of  selling  goods  and  serv-  been  no  abatement  in  the  bootleg- 

1953  indicate  a  further  drop.  ices.  Where  deception  or  fraud  ging  problem. 

In  1952,  according  to  Mr.  Ep-  are  involved,  where  practices  may 
stein’s  figures,  less  than  a  half  of  be  derogatory  to  competition,  or 
one  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  harmful  to  the  public,  the  Bureaus 
value  of  men’s  wear  sold  was  chan-  will  investigate  to  see  what  action, 
neled  into  advertising,  a  total  of  if  any,  is  warranted  to  bring  about 
less  than  $14,000,000  as  against  voluntary  elimination  of  the  causes 
more  than  $3,000,000,000  in  sales,  of  justifiable  complaint, 
with  only  one  manufacturer  spend-  “Xhe  Better  Business  Bureaus 
ing  over  $1,000,000  on  his  brand,  are  not  concerned  with  the  price 
“At  the  retail  level,  we  mer-  at  which  any  merchandise  is  sold, 
chants  should  be  among  the  top  .  .  .  .  . 

advertisers  in  newspapers,”  Mr. 

Epstein  declared.  In  addition,  he 
called  for  a  greatly  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  in  women’s  magazines, 
on  the  theory  that  readers  would 
influence  men  to  purchase  at  least 
one  new  suit  per  year- 
of  the  NRCDA. 

Highly  critical  of  the  bargain  Advertising  Builds 
and  comparative  price  appeal  of  Grocery  Progress 
present  retail  clothing  apparel  ad-  ^  Francisco 

vertising  in  newspa^rs,  Mr.  Ep-  Francisco  has  more  retail 

s  em  ca  e  or  a  c  ange  of  copy  growers  and  more  retail  grocery 
to  stress  personal  pride,  pleasure  advertising  than  any  city  in  the 
and  prestige  associated  with  a  new  United  States  because  its  grocers 

,  ,  .  L  .  .  learned  how  to  advertise  and 

He  also  noted  that  while  almost  merchandise  years  ago.  Frank 
every  item  purchased  by  the  head  secretary.  Retail  Grocers 

of  the  house  is  advertised  over  tele-  Francisco,  declared 

vision,  so  far  no  manufacturer  of 

men’s  apparel  has  sponsored  such  ^  result  40  per  cent  of  the 

a  program.  city’s  grocers  do  70  per  cent  of 

I  Fitz-Gibbon  Tells  Need  f 

T  1  A-  It  j  national  average  of  30  per  cent, 

1  For  More  Informative  Ads  Tissier  told  the  San  Francisco 

^<EED  FOR  more  informative  ad~  ^Advertising  Cluh 
vertising  and  infants  wear  pro-  That  progress  may  continue, 
motions  was  stressed  last  week  by  “please  don’t  let  the  type  of  nega- 
Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  advertising  five  advertising  that  marked  ciga- 
consultant.  the  New  York  (N.  Y.)  rets  appear  in  the  grocery  busi- 
Joiirnal  -  American,  in  an  address  ness."  he  urged.  Food  copy  should 
before  buyers  and  merchandise  stress  body-building  factors  and 
managers  at  the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rub-  avoid  attacks  on  sugar,  an  essen- 
ber  Co.'s  annual  infants’  wear  tial  he  suggested  as  an  example, 
luncheon  in  New  York. 

Mi.ss  Fitz-Gibbon  declared  that  pt,  Wayne  Newspapers 
store  ads  must  be  evaluated  in  Hold  Car  Dealer  Clinic 
terms  of  a  longer  time  span  than  Fort  Wayne  Ind 

just  a  day  or  two  after  the  ad  ^elp  make  their  advertising 

appears,  as  immediate  sales  are  more  productive.  Fort  Wayne 

never  large  enough  to  justify  the  Newspapers,  Inc.,  just  concluded  a 
<-*1  K  ■  J  three  -  session  Advertising  Clinic 

Aodd  Clarines  Attitude  for  new  car  dealers  of  the  city. 

Toward  Discount  Houses  Sales  managers  and  service  man- 

ViCTOR  H.  Nyborg,  president,  agers  were  invited  to  attend  and 


get  first  hand  information  on  the 
preparation  of  copy  and  layouts 
for  both  retail  and  classified  ads. 

The  clinic  was  received  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  each  of  the  three 
weekly  meetings  was  well  attended. 
At  the  final  session  the  “students" 
were  presented  with  a  bound  folder 
containing  a  resume  of  all  points 
covered  in  the  course. 

In  addition  to  copy  and  layout 
tips,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
importance  of  sales  and  service 
sonable  demand  resulting  from  the  personnel  backing  up  the  ads  with 
advertising  and.  also,  whether  the  good  service, 
merchandise  is  honestly  and  freely  “An  ad  can  bring  customers  in, 
-the  goa  jiold  to  the  public."  but  it  is  up  to  the  dealer’s  own  or- 


^mplete 
coverage 
with  just 


newspaper 


There  are  other  markets 
comparable  to  Akron  in  size 
— but  how  many  such  markets 
tan  you  completely  cover 
with  just  one  single  news¬ 
paper?  Well,  that  is  what 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
offers  you  —  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  its  530,943  trading 
area  population. 


TO  AGENCIES  AND  ADVERTISERS 


EDITOR 


for  purposes  of 
information  only 

NO  BOASTING  INTENDED! 


During  the  month  of  May,  The  Washington  Star  piled  up  a  lead 
of  1,059,797  lines  of  advertising  over  Washington’s  second  news¬ 
paper.  We  do  not  point  this  out  for  the  purpose  of  boasting.  The 
Star  has  been  piling  up  such  leads  every  month  for  years  and  years. 

But  we  do  want  to  underscore  the  reasons  for  this  lead  because 
they  are  of  utmost  significance  to  agencies  and  advertisers. 

The  Star  is  Washington’s  Great  Home  Newspaper,  esteemed  and 
respected  in  every  corner  of  The  Nation’s  Capital.  The  Star  is  an 
evening  newspaper  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  family  habit  in  Washington  to 
shop  the  ads  at  home  in  the  evening. 

Since  all  local  advertisers  and  most  national  advertisers  are  familiar 
with  this  Washington  habit  of  shopping  the  ads  at  home  in  the 
evening,  The  Star  has  always  led  Washington’s  second  newspaper 
by  millions  of  lines  every  year  .  .  .  and  continues  to  do  so. 

Ask  any  of  your  Washington  dealers  and  distributors  which  news¬ 
paper  consistently  produces  the  heaviest  traffic  and  strongest  sales 
in  and  around  The  Nation’s  Capital. 

Publisher's  flunres  for  May  • . ' 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

ftepresanfsd  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsbos,  Inc.,  430  Lsxinglon  Avs.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Dstroil  —  lot  Angslss  —  San  Francisco 
Spocial  Florida  rspresontotivo;  Tho  Loonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  loach,  Florida 
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Oakland  Tribune’s  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive 
accei^teTsim^ly,  reduces  web  breaks 


'»■' 

Powered  through  electronic  control,  10 
G-E  d-c  drive  motors  rolled  the  Oakland 
Tribune’s  new  Hoe  Press  for  the  first 
time  early  in  March,  1953. 

A  G-E  Service  Engineer  worked  closely 
with  the  Tribune  and  on  the  day  following 
final  mechanical  adjustments,  March  13, 
the  first  edition  came  off  this  50,000  pph 
press.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation. 

Joining  a  long  list  of  newspapers  using 
the  G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive,  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  is  now  taking  advantage  of 
this  drive’s  flexibility  and  smooth  operating 
characteristics.  Like  the  other  newspaper 
publishers  across  the  country  using  this 
press  drive,  the  Tribune  realizes  that — 


1.  The  smoothness  of  operation,  both  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping,  results  in  fewer  web 
breaks  and  more  production. 

Stepless  speed  adjustment  eliminates 
web-breaking  jerky  speed  jumps.  The 
press  climbs  from  threading  to  full-speed 
smoothly  and  easily.  When  stopping, 
dynamic  braking  on  each  unit  brings  the 
press  to  a  smooth  stop.  The  cost  of  brake 
adjustment  and  maintenance  is  eliminated. 

2.  The  wide  variety  of  press  combinations 
makes  this  an  extremely  versatile  and 
flexible  drive. 

With  an  individual  drive  motor  for  each 
press  unit  and  folder,  each  motor  handles 
threading,  inching,  running,  and  braking 


for  its  unit.  Since  any  combination  of  press 
units  can  be  arranged,  the  Tribune  can 
meet  varying  production  schedules  as  well 
as  possible  color  runs. 

Besides  flexibility,  the  individual  drive 
system  is  “production  insurance.”  In  the 
event  of  motor  failure,  two-thirds  of  the 
motors  will  operate  all  units  of  the  press 
at  above  two-thirds  speed. 

Investigate  this  modern  drive  for  use  on 
your  newspaper  press.  G.E.’s  application 
and  sales  engineers  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  you.  Contact  your  nearest  General 
Electric  Apparatus  Sales  Office  or  write 
for  Bulletin  GEA-5523.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Section  653-33A,  Schenectady  5,  N.Y. 


GENERALS  ELECTRIC 


ENGINEERING  REPORTS: 


All  pewar  raquiramanta  or*  hondUd  on  lh«  Oak* 
land  Tribuna’t  n«w  He*  Color  Convortiblo  Pro** 
with  10  individual  6-E  driv*  motor*.  Individual 
ad|u*labl*-*p**d  drive*  on  aach  pro**  and  foidor 
unit  oiiminol*  tho  nood  for  *low  motion  motor*, 
ovor-running  clutch**,  and  driv*  and  pr*** 
brako*.  Fir*  hosord*  ar*  r*duc*d,  maintananc* 
coat*  lowarad  by  fore*  vantiloting  of  motor*. 


Giving  th*  Oakland  Tribun*  aconomical 
flaxibility  and  do**  »p**d  control,  th* 
ignitren  ractifiar  control*  and  power* 
th*  driv*.  Operating  to  aupply  odjutt- 
obl*  voHog*  to  th*  motor,  th***  unit* 
or*  daaignad  in  "building-block"  fa«h- 
ien  to  occemmedot*  future  unit*.  Ail 


t 


/ 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — AD  AGENCIES 

Paper*s  Political  Force 
Cited  by  Agency  Exec. 


Newspapers  exert  the  greatest 
political  influence  on  Senators  and 
Representatives  while  magazines 
have  no  influence  with  them,  S.  O. 
Youngheart,  vicepresident,  W  a  r  - 
wick  &  Legler,  told  a  luncheon  for 
newspaper  publishers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  New  York  City  last 
week. 

The  luncheon,  held  to  present 
Seagram  Distillers  Corp.’s  Father’s 
Day  “Moderation”  ad  campaign, 
heard  Mr.  Youngheart,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  Seagram-Distillers,  add 
that  while  radio  and  television  may 
have  some  influence,  “you  have  to 
pay  for  it.” 

The  agency  executive  further 


pointed  out  that  “the  newspaper 
has  greater  influence  in  smaller 
communities  than  in  larger  ones.” 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Young¬ 
heart  discussed  the  growing  strength 
of  the  “drys”  politically  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  said  that  their  next  objec¬ 
tive,  after  alcoholic  beverages,  is 
cigarets. 

■ 

Court  Backs  Refusal 
Of  Advertising  Copy 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel 
W.  Eager,  in  a  ruling  handed  down 
at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  this  week,  de¬ 
clared  that  newspapers  in  New 
York  State  had  the  right  to  reject 


advertising  for  any  reason. 

With  the  ruling  Justice  Eager 
dismissed  the  complaint  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Buying  Service,  Inc., 
operator  of  two  retail  stores  in 
Poughkeepsie,  against  The  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker,  a  daily. 

The  complaint  had  charged  that 
the  newspaper  had  refused  its  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  persuasion  and 
coercion  by  competing  merchants. 

Justice  Eager  found  it  to  be  the 
inherent  right  in  New  York  state 
to  refuse  to  maintain  trade  rela¬ 
tions  aside  from  limitations  found 
either  in  established  common  law 
principles  or  in  statutory  regula¬ 
tions. 


Bates  Joins  Metro 

Chandler  Bates,  Jr.,  recently 
media  director  of  MacFarland 
Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  Group. 


S^PlEGO 

'^BIGGER 


BEVERAGE 

SALES 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
DENVER,  COLORADO 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


$11,512,000 
1 3,232,000 
14,442,000 
1 5,490,000 
13,927,000 
10,113,000 
15,981,000 
3,093,000 


Fiist  Coffee  Ad 
297  Years  Old 

William  Black,  president  of 
Chock  Full  O’  Nuts,  pointing  out 
that  last  week  marked  the  297th 
anniversary  of  the  first  coffee  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  newspaper,  said: 
“To  sell  coffee,  we  need  not  to¬ 
day  resort  to  the  claims  that  were 
made  for  the  beverage  almost  300 
years  ago.” 

Mr.  Black  was  making  reference 
to  the  May  26,  1657,  edition  of 
the  Publick  Adviser,  a  weekly,  in 
London,  England.  The  newspaper 
carried  this  advertisement  just  as 
it  appears  below: 

“In  Bartholomew  Lane  on  the 
back  side  of  the  Old  Exchange, 
the  drink  called  Coffee,  which  is 
a  very  wholsom  and  Physical 
drink,  having  many  excellent  ver- 
tues,  closes  the  Orifice  of  the 
Stomack,  fortifies  the  heat  within, 
helpeth  Digestion,  quickneth  the 
Spirits,  maketh  the  heart  lightsom, 
is  good  against  Eye-Sores,  Coughs 
or  Colds,  Rhumes,  Consumptions, 
Head-ach,  Dropsie,  Gout,  Scurvy, 
Kings  Evilx  and  many  others,  is  to 
be  sold  both  in  the  morning,  and 
at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

Salt  Lake  Newspapers' 
Consumer  Analysis  Out 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

More  than  88  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  me¬ 
tropolitan  area  own  automobiles, 
according  to  the  1954  consumer 
analysis  research  program  recently 
completed  by  Salt  Lake’s  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Other  results  of  the  survey  show 
that  92.51  per  cent  carry  liability 
insurance,  68.01  per  cent  carry 
collision  insurance  and  15.41  per 
cent  plan  to  buy  new  automobiles 
in  1954. 

These  and  other  facts  emanated 
from  the  study  designed  to  deter¬ 
mine  area  consumers’  buying  hab¬ 
its,  their  economic  status  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  local  business 
scene. 

It  covered  almost  every  brand  of 
food  and  household  product  used 
in  the  area,  as  well  as  appliances, 
wearing  apparel,  household  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  goods. 

Results  have  been  compiled  in 
book  form  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  newspapers. 


o>. 


SAN  DIEGO 


CALIFORNIA 


$21,016,000 


SOURCE;  STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 


THE  MOST  \  , 

IMPORTANT  CORNER 
^  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


San  Bitgo  ISnion 

Evemho  Tribune 


Son  Diego  is  a  vital  market  —  offering  greater 
octivity  in  many  business  classifications  than  most 
cities  of  larger  size.  San  Diego  is  quickly 
responsive  to  alert  sales  organizations  who  take 
advantage  of  the  '  saturotion'*  circulation  cover* 
age  provided  only  by  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune.  Over  90%  of  Son  Diego  reads 
and  believes  these  two  great  newspapers  daily! 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Black  Named  Sales 
Veep  of  Interstate 

William  G.  Black,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Interstate  United  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  last  week  was  appointed  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  for  all 
lUN,  publishers  representatives 
for  some  80  publications,  including 
magazines  and  supplements. 

Mr.  Black’s  responsibilities  will 
be  to  develop  new  approaches  and 
presentations  to  accounts  not  yet 
active  in  the  Negro  press  of 
America. 
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The  American  Weekly  creates  EMFSiVSM* 

You  can  net  more  sales  when  you  capture  the  enthusiasm  of  your  prospects. 

Week  after  week.  The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  keeps  at  fever  pitch 
the  enthusiasms  of  over  9  million  600  thousand  families  coasMo-coast 
. . .  delivers  this  huge  buying  power  to  advertisers  who  are  in  the  mood  to  sell! 

^^ericanWeekly 

*EimilJSlASM«  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  63  VESEY  STREET.  NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y, 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Smaller  Ad  World  Needs 
More  Coverage — Brooks 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

The  advertising  world,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  is  getting  “smaller,”  in  that 
more  and  more 
a  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  - 
ing  accounts  are 
spreading  from 
regional  to  na¬ 
tional  stature, 
thus  requiring 
newspapers  to  get 
their  story  told 
to  more  people, 
covering  a  wider 
territory,  than 
ever  before 
Such  IS  the  be¬ 
lief  of  Robert  J.  Brooks,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  Story. 
Brooks  &  Finley,  who  was  elected 
president  this  week  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 
Mr.  Brooks  succeeds  John  E. 
Woodman,  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

More  Intensive  Job 
“We  have  had  to  expand  our 
own  business,”  he  told  E&P,  “pro¬ 
viding  greater  service,  more  offices 


and  salesmen  and  augmented  our 
manpower  with  our  own  research 
and  promotion  departments.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  many 
representative  firms  who  have 
sought  to  keep  step  with  the  shrink¬ 
ing  advertising  world  and  the  ex¬ 
panding  newspaper  markets  they 
represent.  All  of  us  are  required 
to  do  a  more  intensive  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  our  papers  and  their  markets.” 

Mr.  Brooks  pointed  out  that 
lines  of  distribution  have  shrunk 
and  that  regional  accounts  often 
mushroom  into  national  accounts 
under  today’s  competitive  selling 
conditions.  Such  a  trend,  he  said, 
makes  the  newspaper  of  increas¬ 
ing  value  to  the  advertiser,  but  re¬ 
quires  continuity  of  selling  effort 
both  on  the  homefront  and  at  the 
national  level,  if  newspapers  are 
to  get  their  share  of  the  business. 

The  new  Chicago  AANR  presi¬ 
dent  believes  the  Chicago  chapter 
has  been  more  effective  in  recent 
years  than  at  any  time  since  AANR 
came  into  being  with  its  united 
front  selling  program  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  “As  far  as  I  am  concerned,” 


market  in  terms  that  will  aid  the 

Chicago's  AANR'S  advertiser. 

^rt-  XT  J  ‘There  is  a  constant  opportunity 

v-'IllC©rS  iVOrinSCl  to  do  a  more  intensive  selling  job 

Chicago  among  regional  accounts  that  are 
Besides  electing  Robert  J.  logical  advertising  prospects,”  he 
Brooks,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  as  continued.  “Then  there  are  the 
president,  the  Chicago  Chapter,  brokers,  jobbers  and  district  sales 
American  Association  of  Newspa-  managers  of  nationally-advertised 
per  Representatives  chose  the  fol-  products  who  should  be  concerned 
lowing  officers  and  directors  for  with  the  kind  of  advertising  support 


EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


SOUND  PLANNING 
Will  Include  The 
Headlight  and  The 
Sun  Is  Reaching] 
the  ... 


SOUTHEAST  KANSAS 
MARKET 

PITTSBURG  is  the  largest  city  in  Southeasttern 
Kansas  .  .  .  the  center  of  16  incorporated  cities 
in  Crawford  and  Cherokee  Counties.  It  embraces 
a  rich  surrounding  trade  area  of  diversified  in¬ 
dustries  .  .  .  Manufacturing,  Mining  and  Farming. 
PITTSBURG  is  the  largest  city  in  Southeastern 
state.  It  is  the  natural  shopping  center  for  the 
entire  area  of  136,000  population  .  .  .  and  alert 
to  newspaper  advertising. 

i  The  Pittsburg  Sun 

A  MORNINGS  i 

Wk.  EXCEPT  MONDAY  M 


Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc. 

National  Repretmlalivet 


A 

HtauiTer 

rublleailOB 


1954-55:  they  are  getting,  including  the  use 

Charles  D.  Buddie,  J.  P.  Me-  of  newspapers.  They,  also,  should 
Kinney  Co.,  vicepresident;  Donald  be  on  ‘our  side’  if  newspapers  are 
B.  Milliken,  Texas  Daily  Press  to  get  their  share  of  the  business.” 


League,  secretary  and  assistant  Enthusiastic  Salesman 

sr"j«Ji,“w  Sin' 

ure'r.  Direclo;.  elated  John  rn"rowfl."'on™?' 

E.  Woodman,  Kelley-Smith  Co.,  Mr.  Brwks  sees  a  growing  oppor- 

retirins  nresident:  W  W.  Sauer!  ‘“"“V  f?’’  newspapers  m  the  na- 


retiring  president;  W.  W.  Sauer 


berg,  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  and  Jo-  tjonal  advertising  field.  “Our  entire 
R  Rr.nh.m  ro  1‘st  ot  newspapcrs  IS  more  inter- 


seph  B.  Guenther,  Branham  Co 


ested  than  ever  in  soliciting  ads 


he  asserted,  “there  will  be  ‘more  of  ^  country,  he 

the  same’  during  my  administra-  .  reaching  more  and  more  ad- 

tion  as  president  of  the  Chicago  people  with  our  story. 


chapter.” 


Enthusiasm”  is  the  byword  of 


Chicago  representatives  have  SBF  organization  and  Bob  Brwks, 
demonstrated  that  by  working  to-  Chicago  counterpart,  reflects 
gether  in  the  field  of  “new  busi-  feeling  when  he  talks 

ness,”  more  national  linage  can  be  ^.^orit  newspapers.  He  firmly  be- 
created  for  newspapers,  he  ex-  newspapers,  first,  last  and 

plained.  “The  Chicago  chapter  has  f  v,  i  ,  «i-  « 


enjoyed  a  cooperative  spirit  that 


He  is  the  son  of  the  late  “Jim” 


has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  news-  brooks,  who  started  young  Bob  in 


papers  generally,”  he  added. 


the  organization  as  an  office  boy. 


Bob  Brooks,  who  represents  the  Navy  during 

“second  generation”  in  his  own  the  war  as  a  naval  transport  pilot, 
organization,  along  with  Howard  retixmed  to  the  rep- 


Story,  Jr.,  believes  that  publishers 
should  recognize  that  national  ad- 


resentative  business  in  1946.  He, 
along  with  Howard  Story,  Sr.,  and 


vertising  is  not  sold  only  in  New  president  and  vicepre- 

York  and  Chicago,  but  over  “the  res^^tively,  are  the  princi- 

same  counters  where  you  expect  SBF. 

the  merchandise  to  be  sold.”  He 

points  out:  “There  is  yet  to  be  a  t> 

better  slogan  for  newspapers  than  WAtA  l^rO^TCIIXl 

that  already  created  by  the  Bureau  continued  from  page  15 

of  Advertising,  ‘All  Business  Is  - - 

Local.’  ”  According  to  Mr.  Finn,  the  ses- 


Local.’  ”  According  to  Mr.  Finn,  the  ses- 

It  is  with  that  thought  in  mind  sions  will  go  into  a  night  session 
that  Mr.  Brooks  urges  newspapers  on  June  28,  preceded  by  a  trip  in¬ 
to  “do  a  little  more  in  their  own  to  Mexico  arranged  by  Kenneth 
backyards  and  not  leave  it  all  up  Flood  and  John  Mulkey,  the  San 
to  their  representatives”  in  the  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  co¬ 
matter  of  creating  more  regional  chairmen  of  the  hosts’  committee. 


and  national  linage. 

Need  More  Manpower 


Following  the  convention,  the 
Los  Angeles  Publishers  Associa- 


“To  begin  with,”  he  said,  “the  ‘'o"  scheduled  a  luncheon  and 
national  ad  departments  of  news-  of  the  film  studios  for  July 

papers  should  be  properly  manned.  event  is  being  provided  in 

in  too  many  cases,  too  much  time  cooperation  with  the^  Motion  Pic- 
is  spent  in  clerical  detail  and  not  Producers  Association, 
enough  in  actual  selling.  This  does  other  special  events 

not  mean  that  clerical  detail  is  un-  advance  reservations,  warns 

necessary,  but  it  does  mean  that  ^®^crt  C.  Pace,  NAEA  secretary- 
more  man  hours  need  to  be  de-  ‘•'easurer,  417  North  Vermilion 
voted  to  the  selling  side  at  the  Danville,  111. 

local  level.  ■ 

“There  is  also  need  for  greater 

emphasis  on  the  part  of  publishers  BlK©  Sciloty  itopGCltGCl 
in  furnishing  their  representatives  Eor  the  second  consecutive  year, 
with  more  complete  and  timely  the  Mennen  Company,  of  Morris- 
market  data.  Too  many  publishers  town,  N.  J.,  in  cooperation  with 
apparently  go  on  the  assumption  the  Morristown  Daily  Record  com- 
that  when  they  have  an  advertis-  bined  to  promote  bicycle  safety  for 
ing  representative  their  selling  youngsters  in  the  Morris  County 
problems  are  solved.  The  represen-  area  (E&P,  May  30  ’53,  page  18). 
tative  needs  the  close  cooperation  Climax  of  the  program  was  the 
of  the  publisher  and  his  staff  in  Second  Annual  Bicycle  Safety  Pa- 
providing  a  complete  and  compre-  rade  and  Carnival  lield  at  the 
hensive  coverage  of  the  paper’s  Morristown  Raceway,  June  5. 
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REELS-TENSIONS-PASTERS 


This  is  a  typical  production  chart  of  one  day's  opera¬ 
tion  of  Coss  REELS-TENSIONS-PASTERS  on  a  HEAD¬ 
LINER'S)  4-color  ROP  run.  Webs  were  spliced  consist¬ 
ently  at  full  speed,  except  for  only  2  pasters,  when 
newsprint  rolls  were  so  badly  out-of-round  that  press 
speed  was  reduced.  ( In  many  plants  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  run  such  lopsided  rolls,  but  Coss  Pneumatic 
Tension  allows  their  use  at  high  speed.)  During  the 
5-hour  run,  there  were  only  3  stops  —  one  for  lunch, 
one  for  adjusting  a  color  plate  and  one  because  a  new 
roll  was  not  ready.  The  Coss  Company  invites  you  to 
see  for  yourself  how  efficiently  and  dependably  ttie 
Coss  REEL-TENSION-PASTER  operates. 


#  Operation  of  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  is  so  automatic  that 
anyone  can  make  a  paster.  Electronic  devices  have  eliminated  all 
guesswork. 

#  Besides  the  amazing  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation,  four  major 
factors  set  off  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster:  (1)  advanced  design: 
(2)  sturdy  construction:  (3)  low  maintenance:  and  (4)  accessibility  for 
loading  and  preptaring  rolls. 

#  Constant  tension  is  maintained  during  the  entire  pasting  cycle, 
assuring  excellent  register  of  ROP  color  and  full  control  of  the  web  at 
all  times.  The  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  floating  governor  roller — which 
has  a  total  arc  of  only  1/10  inch  in  either  direction — provides  instan¬ 
taneous  response  to  the  slightest  fluctuation  in  the  web.  This  not  only 
allows  badly  out-of-round  rolls  to  be  run,  but  reduces  web  breaks  by 
as  much  as  75  %. 

#  Operation  is  unsurpassed  for  simplicity.  There  are  only  3  buttons — 
(1)  Position,  to  index  the  new  roll  after  it  has  been  prepared;  (2)  Pre- 
Drive,  to  bring  the  new  roll  up  to  speed;  (3)  Paste. 

A  photo-electric  cell  controls  the  position  of  the  newly  prepared  roll 
prior  to  the  Pre-Drive  operation. 

The  Pre-Drive  mechanism  rotates  the  new  roll  until  surface  speed  is 
equal  to  web  speed,  and  it  maintains  this  uniformity  until  the  splice 
has  been  made.  It  automatically  meets  variations  in  press  speed  during 
the  pasting  cycle. 

The  instant  that  the  web  is  severed  from  the  expiring  core,  the  knife 
retracts,  while  the  tension  belts  press  against  the  new  roll  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  index  to  normal  running  position.  At  the  same  time,  the 
spindle  brake  stops  rotation  of  the  expiring  core  immediately. 

#  Throughout,  manual  operation  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
making  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  truly  SIMPLE  —  SURE  — 
AUTOMATIC. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

220  East  42nd  Street  55  New  Montgomery  Street 

New  York  17,  New  York  San  Francisco  5,  California 

London  &  Preston,  England 


World’ 1  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Rotogravure  Presses 
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Meet  the  new 
Kemp  team! 

Kemp  Immersion  Remelt  Pot  and  Kemp  Metal  Loader 
radically  simplify  and  speed  up  scrap  handling! 


Now  you  can  remelt  linotype  scrap  quickly  and  easily  — 
with  this  new  Kemp  team!  For  one  thing,  you  can  wave  good¬ 
bye  to  heavy  hand  loading!  The  Kemp  Metal  Loader  is  auto¬ 
matic  .  ,  .  sturdily  built  along  simple  lines  for  long,  trouble- 
free  performance  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance.  Smooth 
operation  of  cart  and  hoist  makes  handling  of  scrap  an  easy 
job.  Also,  the  Kemp  Immersion  Remelt  Pot  gives  you  quick 
heating  with  accurate  temperature  control,  eliminates  pot 
cracking  and  inefficient  heat  application.  The  unique  Kemp 
construction  results  in  less  dross  formation  .  .  .  does  away 
with  obnoxious  dumping  fumes. 

Put  the  two  together  and  you  have  a  team  that  really 
speeds  up  scrap  recovery .  .  .  eliminates  hand  loading!  See  for 
yourself!  For  information  on  the  Kemp  Immersion  Remelt 
Pot  and  Kemp  Metal  Loader,  write  today  to;  The  C.  M. 
Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland. 

IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


A.  C.  Nielsen  Co. 


great  value  to  all  who  sell  through 
food  store.s,  even  though  their  par- 


Offers  Service 
To  Newspapers 

Chicago 

The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  is 
currently  conducting  a  food  store 
panel  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer.  Bimonthly  reports 
were  initiated  with  the  period  of 
December-January  1953-54. 

The  Nielsen  Co.,  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  Plain  Dealer  to 
conduct  a  store  panel  which  would 
express  total  county  sales  of  se¬ 
lected  commodity  classes  in  Cuy¬ 
ahoga  County,  Greater  Cleveland. 
Similar  measurement  services  are 
available  to  newspapers  through 
the  Nielsen  organization. 

How  Panel  Works 

The  panel  contains  appropriate 
representation  of  corporate  chain, 
voluntary  group  and  independent 
units.  They  are  at  locations  chosen 
by  Nielsen  to  provide  a  true  cross- 
section  of  the  total  county.  Au¬ 
thoritative  accuracy  was  assured 
through  full  control  and  handling 
by  Nielsen  of  store  selection,  the 
audit  of  invoices  and  inventories 
and  all  related  details. 

This  continuing  study  will  not 
be  a  mere  summary  of  many  prod¬ 
ucts  but  a  comprehensive  report, 
from  an  adequate  sample,  of  sales 
and  sales  influence  details  of  a 
good  variety  of  products,  according 
to  John  Betjeman,  vicepresident  of 
the  Nielsen  Co. 

The  Nielsen  reports  will  reveal 
■share  of  sales,  on  selected  product 
classes,  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all 
other  stores,  and  sales  by  these 
product  groups,  within  the  two  ma¬ 
jor  economic  halves  of  the  county. 
Among  the  details  being  report^ 
are  consumer  purchases,  distribu¬ 
tion,  retail  stocks  and  retail  out-of¬ 
stock,  number  of  months’  supply, 
average  retailer  buying  price,  retail 
selling  price,  independent  retailers’ 
gro-ss  profit,  and  the  extent  of  deal¬ 
er  push  in  displays,  feature  prices 
and  coupon  redemption  —  all  by 
type  of  store  and  economic  area. 


ticular  product  group  may  not  now 
be  among  those  reported,”  said  Mr. 
Betjeman. 

“And,  for  the  commodity  groups 
included,  there  is  a  continuing 
measure  of  the  market,  invaluable 
to  manufacturers,  processors  and 
distributors  in  their  day  in  and  day 
out  selling.” 

■ 

New  Study  Underway 
On  Distribution  Cost 

A  new  and  comprehensive  study 
of  costs  and  methods  of  distribut¬ 
ing  goods  in  the  U.  S.  is  being 
started  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  according  to  J.  Frederic 
Dewhurst,  the  Fund’s  Executive  Di¬ 
rector. 

Research  director  for  the  new 
survey,  which  will  take  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years  to  complete,  is 
Reavis  Cox,  professor  of  market¬ 
ing  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Commerce  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  on  distribution. 

The  new  study  follows  an  earlier 
one,  “Does  Distribution  Cost  Too 
Much?”  by  Paul  W.  Stewart  and 
J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Louise  Field,  which  the 
Fund  published  in  1939.  The  ear¬ 
lier  work,  which  had  a  wide  im¬ 
pact,  provided  for  the  first  time  an 
over-all  measure  of  the  costs  of 
distributing  goods  in  the  U.  S.  as 
compared  with  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
ing  them. 

The  study  being  started  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cox  will  cover  much  of  the 
same  fundamental  ground  as  its 
predecessor,  but  the  treatment  will 
be  entirely  new  and  the  study  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  the 
many  changes  and  improvements 
in  distributive  practices  in  recent 
years.  It  will  include  an  analysis, 
based  on  latest  available  figures,  of 
present  costs  in  the  various  steps 
of  getting  goods  from  producer  to 
consumer  and  will  contain  material 
on  buying  habits  and  consumer  fi¬ 
nance. 


Reflects  Consumer  Sales 
The  combining  of  invoice  and  in¬ 
ventory  audit  reflects  consumer 
sales,  relation  of  sales  to  distribu¬ 
tion  by  economic  area  and  by  store 
type,  reveals  stock  turn,  sales  vol¬ 
ume  trends,  and  so  many  other 
factors  which  are  vital  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  expression  of  any  market. 

The  commodity  groups  initially 
included  were  frozen  foods,  cake 
mixes,  coffee,  tea,  margarine,  but¬ 
ter,  packaged  powdered  milk,  de¬ 
tergents,  soap  powders,  dog  foods 
and  cat  foods.  Most  of  these  were 
detailed  by  “leading  brands  and 
all  other.”  Since  the  inauguration 
of  this  service,  additional  groups 
and  brands  have  been  added. 

“This  penetrating  expression  of 
the  market  activity  should  be  of 


Phila.  Inquirer  Issues 
Ninth  Whisky  Report 

Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania  Liquor  Facts,  ninth 
of  a  series  of  annual  reports  of 
the  best  selling  whiskies  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  released  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  list 
gives  standings  for  the  45  leading 
brands  as  determined  by  1953 
sales. 

In  addition,  the  report  breaks 
down  the  number  of  cases  sold  in 
each  of  Pennsylvania’s  four  sales 
divisions  and  provides  compari¬ 
sons  with  1952  sales. 

All  facts  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Pennsylvania  liquor  Con¬ 
trol  Board.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  the  Research 
Department,  the  Inquirer. 
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The  Globe-Democrat  is  still  grow¬ 
ing  and  is  now  reaching  a  greater 
number  of  people  in  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  than  at  any  time  in  its 
102  years  of  publication. 


YouHl  Reach  Them^  Too . . 
With  Your  Advertisements 
In  The 


"Wide-Awake  St  Louis  Reads  the  Morning  Globe" 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


British  Using  Strong 
Want  Ad  Promotions 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Classified,  having  long  ago 
proven  its  right  to  the  appellation 
“Big  Business”  in  this  country,  is 
being  wooed  with  increased  vigor 
abroad.  While  we  celebrated  the 
250th  Anniversary  of  Want  Ads 
in  this  country  last  month,  classi¬ 
fied  actually  had  its  birth  in  Eng¬ 
land  345  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
London  coffee  house  newspapers. 
One  of  the  earliest  ads  offered  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  two 
thugs  who  beat  up  a  prominent  li¬ 
terary  figure  of  the  day. 

One  British  newspaper,  the  Lon¬ 
don  (England)  Evening  Standard 
recently  appointed  W.  S.  Craw¬ 
fords,  Ltd.  to  conduct  a  poster 
oompaign  on  its  behalf  to  attract 
classified  advertising.  The  Stand¬ 
ard,  which  regards  itself  as  the 
“quality”  evening  newspaper,  has 
the  smallest  circulation  in  a  field 
that  includes  the  Evening  News 
and  the  Star.  In  an  average  20- 
page  issue  it  is  currently  carrying 
about  four  pages  of  want  ads. 

When  Crawfords,  the  paper’s  ad¬ 


vertising  agency,  was  called  in  to 
promote  classified,  here,  in  their 
own  words  is  how  they  approached 
the  situation: 

Simple  Statement 

“The  assignment  presented  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  and  unusual  prob¬ 
lems.  The  advertising  could  not  be 
of  an  institutional  or  prestige  na¬ 
ture,  as  it  had  a  particular  selling 
job  to  do.  The  ‘product’  was  not  a 
nice,  compact  entity  that  could 
be  illustrated,  with  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  its  nature,  quality  and 
price  and  a  straightforward  in¬ 
junction  to  go  and  buy  one. 

“It  might  have  seemed  at  first 
that  ‘reason  why’  press  advertise¬ 
ments  would  have  been  the  best 
way  of  solving  the  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  campaign  had  to  be 
confined  to  the  circulation  area  of 
the  Standard,  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  press  coverage  would  have 
been  in  its  competitors  who,  for 
readily  understandable  reasons, 
would  have  been  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cept  these  advertisements. 


Milwaukee 
Journal”  US6S 

SR  Multistrob 
for  COLOR 
Photography 


The  Milwaukee  Journal,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  color 
used  3  SR  Multistrob  Units  in  shooting  this  full  color  Sunday 
supplement  cover.  Color  photography  means  increased  reader- 
ship  and  your  color  photography  needs  SR  Multistrob. 


SR  MULTISTROB 

1000  watt  second  A.C.  unit  used  with 
one,  two  or  three  lamps  can  be 
banked  together  to  provide  2,000  or 
3,000  watt  seconds  with  one  lamp. 
Ideal  for  color  in  studio  or  field. 

Multistrob  Power  Pock 

(Less  Lights)  only. ..  .$575.00 


STROBO  RESEARCH 

MILWAUKEE  16.  WISCONSIN 


“It  was  therefore  decided  to  use 
double  crown  (30"  x  20")  posters 
in  the  London  Underground  and 
Southern  Region  suburban  stations, 
the  latter  to  cover  areas  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  London  Transport 
system. 

‘The  creative  problem  was  thus 
rendered  still  more  difficut,  for  pos¬ 
ter  technique  does  not  allow  ‘rea¬ 
son  why’  copy,  having  to  deliver 
its  message  instantly  and  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  inattention  of  the  passer¬ 
by  rather  than  the  considered  in¬ 
terest  of  the  reader. 

“However,  Crawfords’  Creative 
Department  felt  that  the  ‘product’ 
could  and  should  be  illustrated, 
and  the  background  of  an  actual 
page  of  small  advertisements  in 
the  Standard  forms  the  theme  for 
visual  variations.  The  ‘selling  story’ 
was  condensed  so  as  to  emphasize 
only  the  name  of  the  paper,  its 
telephone  number  and  the  three 
most  popular  classifications  — 
homes,  jobs  and  cars — together 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  speed 
and  efficacy  of  the  Standard’s  small 
advertisements. 

Only  a  Dial 

“A  typical  poster  of  the  series 
(designed  by  William  Hellicar) 
shows  merely  a  telephone  dial  with, 
in  the  center,  the  invitation  ‘Ring 
Central  3000,’  and  a  man’s  hand  in 
the  act  of  ’phoning  a  number. 
Others  show  a  colorful  question 
mark  or  a  silhouetted  human  fig¬ 
ure  ‘torn  out’  of  the  background. 

“The  result  has  been  an  effective 
series  of  posters  which  have  been 
placed,  two  at  a  time,  on  the 
hoardings  for  a  period  of  five 
weeks  each. 

“The  success  was  immediate. 
Not  only  did  the  posters  catch  and 
hold  the  eye  of  the  public,  but.  in 
conjunction  with  other  promotion 
and  selling  activities,  they  helped 
to  achieve  an  impressive  material 
success:  lineage  of  small  adver¬ 
tisements  carried  by  the  Standard 
increased  by  over  30%, ” 

*  *  * 

Another  British  newspaper  that 
is  taking  energetic  steps  to  build 
its  Want  Ad  volume  is  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  (England)  Express  and 
Star.  In  a  recent  talk  before  The 
Newspaper  Society  in  London, 
L.  J.  Stallard,  advertisement  man¬ 
ager,  outlined  some  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  devices  he  has 
found  profitable. 

Actually,  the  employment  of  a 
sales  staff  to  pursue  classified  on 
the  Express  &  Star  is  in  itself  a  de¬ 
parture.  Says  Mr.  Stallard: 

“From  August  to  October  last 
year  we  employed  only  one  girl  on 
a  certain  section  of  our  classified 
telephone  department.  As  a  direct 
result  of  her  efforts  we  carried  an 
average  of  500  column  inches  per 
month  extra.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  we  increased 
the  staff  to  two  girls — the  result 
was  that  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  increased  to  an  average  of  700 
column  inches  a  month.  That  in¬ 
crease  of  200  column  inches  cov- 
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ered  the  cost  of  the  extra  girl’s 
salary  15  times.  This  to  my  mind 
is  proof  that  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  just  can’t  afford  not  to  in¬ 
crease  ks  staff.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  the  whole  story.  The  staff  must 
be  good  and  must  be  well  trained. 
They  must  be  trained  not  only  in 
the  background  of  your  newspaper 
— ks  standards  and  limitations,  its 
capabilities  and  its  service  to  the 
community — but  also  in  salesman¬ 
ship.” 

Make  It  a  Habit 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Stallard  touched  upon  one 
theme  that  is  basic  to  classified  de¬ 
velopment  in  every  country — build¬ 
ing  up  the  classified  habit.  As  he 
puts  it: 

“I  would  like  you  to  notice  the 
importance  we  attach  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  habit.  This  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  our  promotion.  In 
this  connection  newspapers  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  little  or  no  com¬ 
petition  as  far  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  concerned  and,  therefore, 
once  a  habit  is  formed  there  is 
little  to  divert  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  any  other  medium.” 

The  classified  habit  is  the  orbit 
in  which  the  successful  classified 
medium  revolves.  Its  readers  are 
prone  to  turn  to  ks  pages  when 
seeking  to  buy  or  rent  and  to  ad¬ 
vertise  when  they  have  something 
to  sell  as  a  matter  of  course — of 
habit.  And  when  their  advertise¬ 
ments  prove  successful  again  and 
again  they  seek  opportunities  to 
advertise  by  force  of  habit. 

*  •  * 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY: 
Economists  are  saying  that  we 
may  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  “U”  in  the  current  decline. 
Here  are  some  aspects  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  should  spur  classified: 
New  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  during  the  last  week 
in  May  hit  284,000,  lowest  since 
last  November.  Durable  goods 
production,  key  to  our  economy, 
has  risen  10%  from  low  point  at 
end  of  1953,  according  to  Federal 
Reserve  Board  figures.  Of  approx¬ 
imately  44  million  cars  on  the 
road  roughly  20%  or  almost 
9  million  are  9  years  or  older. 
That’s  a  good  omen  for  auto 
makers  and  automotive  linage.  .  .  . 
■ 

Harvey  L  Scandrett 
Buys  Weekly  in  Texas 

Harvey  L.  Scandrett,  an  editor¬ 
ial  employe  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  more  than  26  years,  has 
bought  the  Mineral  Wells  (Tex.) 
News,  a  weekly,  from  Donald  and 
Frieda  Pyle. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Mr. 
Scandrett  has  been  a  staff  writer 
on  the  San  Antonio  Light.  He  held 
a  similar  position  on  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  in  1950-52.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  Dallas  bureau  of  the 
AP  in  1949  and  had  worked  with 
the  service  earlier  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Kansas  City  and  Washington. 
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•  Three  800  ton  Directomots  in 
The  J.  W.  Ford  Company  plant, 
Cincinnati  The  First  Directomat 
was  ardered  in  1947.  Jhis  was 
Follawed  by  repeat  orders  in 
1949  and  1951  In  addition,  a 
fourth  Directomat  was  ordered 
for  Ford's  Atlanta  plant  in  1951. 
This  is  continuing  evidence  of 
Directomat  satisfaction. 


DIRECTOMATS  give  superlative  performance  in  THE  J.  W.  FORD  COMPANY  plants 

"Our  Directomats  operate  2  shifts 
daily  ...  3  in  emergencies.  At 
one  period,  they  ran  24  hours  a 
day  for  14  consecutive  days 
without  a  bit  of  trouble  or 
delay.”  These  words  come  from 
The  J.  W.  Ford  Company  — 
typographers,  printers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  quality  newspaper  mats. 

Directomat  dependability  is  a  by¬ 
word  among  quality  mat  makers 
everywhere.  Make  it  your  "buy 
word"  too ...  for  real  satisfaction. 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

General  Offices  and  Plant 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 
District  Offices  in  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Piitsburgh 
Representatives  in  Other  U.S.  Cities  and  Foreign  Countries 

•  Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses  for  all  industry . . .  3,500 
designs  from  3  to  22,000  tons  capacity — rubber  and  plastic  plate  mold¬ 
ing...  newspaper  mat  molding...  plastics  molding ...  rubber  vulcanizing 
. . .  laminating . . .  metal  working . . .  forging . . .  metal  extrusion . . .  wallboard 
LAKE  ERIE  ®  and  plywood  ...  die  casting  and  special  purpose.  DIRECTOMAT  (ffi 


I  The  J.  W.  Ford  Company 
mats  are  noted  for  their 
fine  quality.  They  are 
distributed  throughout  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  many 
foreign  countries. 


•  Write  for  Bulletin  349  .  .  . 
deKribing  Directomat  equip¬ 
ment  and  accessories. 
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I  57% 

■  of  Quad-Citians 

■  live  on  the 
I  Illinois  side 

I 

*  Rock  Island 
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■  East  Moline 

■  They  read 

_  these 

■  newspapers 


^  ROCK  ISLAND 
TSr  MOLINE 


IT  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
eadio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


“mTwip'aper  NEWS"^ 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnoy,  Australia 
Annnel  Sabscription  to  U.  S.  $SJO. 
Writm  tar  aampla  eapy. 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BMTINORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


PROMOTION 

Letter  Writers*  Forum 
Termed  A  Natural 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


One  of  the  greatest  of  all  news¬ 
paper  promotions  is  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest.  It  comes  right  out  of  the 
paper  itself.  It  is  the  annual  gath¬ 
ering  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean  sponsors  for  the  folks  who, 
through  the  year,  write  the  best 
letters  to  the  editor. 

This  year,  the  Tennessean 
staged  its  15th  annual  Three-Star 
Forum  Banquet  in  Nashville,  May 
30.  More  than  300  of  its  readers 
who  had  written  “three  star”  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  during  the  past 
year  were  guests.  They  enjoyed 
good  food,  good  entertainment, 
and  good  talk. 

A  “three  star”  letter  is  the  best 
letter  to  the  editor  published  each 
day.  Its  writer  gets  a  $1  prize,  and 
an  invitation  to  the  banquet.  Many 
writers  are  regular  winners.  Those 
who  have  won  every  year  so  far 
— and  there  are  quite  a  few — com¬ 
prise  a  “Constant  Club.”  Those 
who  win  three  times  get  a  certifi¬ 
cate. 

The  forum  banquet  is  a  rare 
display  of  democracy  really  at 
work— and  a  good  show  to  boot. 
Each  letter  writer  gets  a  three-min¬ 
ute  opportunity  to  voice  his  opin¬ 
ion  about  anything  on  his — or  her 
— mind.  To  keep  the  speakers  on 
the  time  track.  Rep.  I.  Percy  Priest, 
a  former  Tennessean  staff  member, 
serves  as  moderator. 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  of 
the  Tenne-ssean;  Hugh  Walker,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Forum:  Robert  H.  Hors¬ 
ley,  promotion  editor  and  others  of 
the  Tennessean  staff  all  participate. 
This  yeaP,  the  certificates  were 
award^  by  Amon  Carter  Evans, 
son  of  publisher  Silliman  Evans. 

As  a  .souvenir  of  the  event, 
everybody  gets  a  bound  book  re¬ 
printing  the  year’s  “three  star”  let¬ 
ters.  It  makes  good  reading  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good  cross-section  of 
what  the  people  who  are  the  read¬ 
ers  of  our  newspapers  are  think¬ 
ing. 

This  is  good  promotion  for  many 
reasons.  It  comes  out  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  itself.  It  promotes  the  product. 
It  performs  a  valuable  public  serv¬ 
ice.  It  helps  bring  the  paper  and 
its  readers  closer  together.  In  other 
words,  it’s  a  natural. 

Youth  Projects 

June  is  the  month  for  young 
people,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
PM  Ed  McClanahan’s  shop  at 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  -  Herald. 
Working  with  A1  Frisbie,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  youth  activities  director,  Ed 
has  these  youth  projects  cooking 
this  month: 

Scholarships.  For  its  32nd  con¬ 
secutive  year,  the  World-Herald  is 


awarding  scholarships  to  outstand¬ 
ing  high  school  seniors  and  to  12 
carrier  salesmen.  In  all,  the  schol¬ 
arship  investment  this  year  amounts 
to  $6,550. 

Best  Cadet  Medals.  Six  “World- 
Herald  Good  Citizenship  Medals” 
are  being  awarded  to  outstanding 
ROTC  cadet  seniors  in  Omaha 
and  Council  Bluffs  schools.  “There 
is  nothing  particularly  spectacular 
about  this  activity,”  M  notes,  “but 
it  is  a  relatively  inexpensive  pro¬ 
motion  any  newspaper  could  un¬ 
dertake  and  benefit  from.” 

Playtime  in  Omaha.  38,000 
youngsters  will  get  copies  of  a 
booklet,  “Playtime  in  Omaha,”  to 
take  home  to  their  parents.  This 
16-page  booklet  contains  listings, 
explanations  and  contacts  of  the 
several  hundred  vacation-time  re¬ 
creational  facilities  available  in 
Omaha. 

Dog's  Best  Friend 

Nobody  remembers  figures,  they 
do  remember  the  character  of 
your  publication:  identity  is  far 
more  important  than  arithmetic. 
That,  in  essence,  is  one  of  the  many 
gems  of  wisdom  that  old  master 
of  media  promotion,  Leo  McGi- 
vena,  tossed  out  this  week  to  a 
group  of  business  paper  promotion 
people  in  New  York. 

The  thought,  basic  in  effective 
newspaper  promotion,  is  ably  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  little  business  paper  ad 
run  recently  by  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Times  Herald.  PM  Lloyd  Price, 
who  is  writing  the  ads  himself, 
tells  us  he  hopes  they’ll  add  up  to  a 
campaign. 

“A  Dog’s  Best  Friend  Is  His 
Newspaper”  is  the  intriguing  cap¬ 
tion  of  the  first.  And  for  human  in¬ 
terest  appeal,  it’s  hard  to  beat  the 
picture  of  two  little  puppies  behind 
the  wire  mesh  of  a  cage  that  goes 
with  the  caption. 

The  ad  tells  a  simple  story.  The 
Dallas  SPCA  operated  in  1953  in 
the  red.  Its  December  bank  bal¬ 
ance  was  $6,  its  inventory  206 
dogs  and  cats,  one  crow.  The 
Times  Herald  told  the  story.  It 
was  just  before  Christmas.  Re¬ 
sponse  from  readers  was  imme¬ 
diate,  and  plentiful.  The  story  has 
a  happy  ending.  The  SPCA  is  now 
in  the  black. 

Business  Stuff 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  tell  a 
good  story  of  resultful  advertising 
for  a  food  center  in  a  self-mailer 
just  out. 

Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  PR 
director  John  W.  Moran  reprints 
stories  of  successful  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  they  appear  in  Editor 


&  Publisher  as  promotion  ads  in 
the  News.  He  feels  they  help  the 
News  in  its  TV  competition,  help¬ 
ed  produce  for  the  News  its  rec¬ 
ord  of  288  columns  of  advertising 
May  27. 

“Matter  of  Fact”  is  what  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers  cap¬ 
tions  a  neat  folder  that  contains 
facts  of  interest  to  grocery  products 
advertisers. 

New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  releasing  its 
fourth  annual  survey  showing  re¬ 
tail  distribution  of  automotive 
products. 

■ 

Tennessean 
Reaps  Benefits 
From  Promotion 

NASHvaLE,  Tenn. 

Promotion  has  become  a  big 
business  for  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean. 

To  prove  it,  on  Sunday,  May  30, 
the  paper  featured  five  promo¬ 
tional  programs,  several  with  top 
front  page  stories.  The  top  draw¬ 
ing  card  of  the  day  was  an  article 
with  extensive  inside  picture  cov¬ 
erage  on  the  daily’s  15th  annual 
Forum  banquet. 

Given  the  night  before  at  one  of 
Nashville’s  larger  hotels,  the  Fo¬ 
rum  attracted  275  guests,  many  of 
them  veteran  contributors  to  the 
paper’s  open  forum. 

The  letter  writers  discussed 
everything  from  the  communist 
advance  in  Indochina  to  TVA  and 
Tennessee  politics. 

Amon  Evans,  son  of  Silliman 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Tennessean, 
presented  certificates  to  those  who 
have  won  top  honors  for  three 
years  in  a  row  while  Coleman  A. 
Harwell,  editor,  welcomed  the 
guests. 

Another  front  page  feature  was 
an  announcement  of  the  opening 
of  the  paper’s  1954  series  of  park 
concerts  on  the  following  Sunday. 
It  was  the  18th  consecutive  year 
that  the  paper  has  sponsored  these 
musical  attractions  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  many  thousands  of  music 
lovers.  The  programs  feature  hill¬ 
billy,  barber  shop  quartets,  pop¬ 
ular  and  classical  music. 

In  this  same  edition  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Tennessean  will 
sponsor  a  sailboat  regatta  and  out¬ 
board  racing  program  this  summer. 

Other  promotional  programs 
with  story  coverages  appearing  in 
the  same  issue  were: 

The  Little  League,  annual  base¬ 
ball  attraction  sponsored  by  the 
Tennessean  for  the  sixth  time  for 
youngsters  eight  through  12. 

A  story  about  “Uncle  Gabe’s 
Day,”  a  big  event  featuring  the 
final  day  of  an  annual  strawberry 
festival  held  in  nearby  Portland, 
Tenn. 

“Uncle  Gabe’s  day”  got  its  name 
from  “Uncle  Gabe”  a  character 
created  by  Elmer  Hinton,  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Sunday  magazine 
staffer. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  - 

to  make  hay  with  your  pitch 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


^  CHIC  AGO 
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This  month  in  Grand  Ledge,  Mich., 
200  young  men  will  pay  cash  on  the  line 
to  buy  themselves  a  rugged  course  in  basic 
military  training.  Ex-G.I.’s  probably  will 
be  aghast  at  the  thought  until  they  learn  that 
these  young  men  are  becoming  members  of 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Medical  Cadet 
Corps,  a  unit  that  has  trained  more  than 
17,000  draft-age  youth  in  Army  Medical 
Corps  practice,  prior  to  induction. 

This  illustrates  a  basic  Seventh-day  Ad¬ 
ventist  attitude  toward  civil  responsibility: 

When  problems  arise  because  of  something 
like  a  religious  philosophy  of  non-violence, 
let’s  not  just  withdraw  and  become  intransi¬ 
gent — let’s  find  out  what  we  can  do  in 
national  emergencies.  Adventists  have  found 
ample  room  for  service  in  medical,  rescue, 
and  welfare  work,  both  military  and  civilian. 

Citizenship  offers  certain  privileges;  it 
also  demands  certain  responsibilities.  Ad¬ 
ventists  do  not  intend  to  stand  aloof  from 
those  commitments.  But  there  are  areas  of 
conscience  and  faith  where  we,  along  with 
others,  believe  government  must  not  intrude. 
That  is  why  we  speak  out  against  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  for  parochial  schools,  Sunday 
blue  laws,  and  world  calender  revision,  to 
name  some  of  the  proposals  that  draw  gov¬ 
ernment  and  religion  into  incompatible  re¬ 
lationships. 

In  spite  of  very  real  fears  that  freedoms 
everywhere  are  being  abridged,  the  United 
States  and  some  other  governments  still 
zealously  protect  the  individual’s  right  of 
conscience.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  individual,  for  where 
there  is  no  conscience,  there  is  only  the  power 
of  state  . . .  where  there  is  spiritual  integrity, 
there  is  the  power  of  heaven. 

For  a  booklet  explaining  the  Adventist 
understanding  of  government  and  ideals  of 
freedom,  write; 


Seventh-day  Adventist  Bureau  of  Press  Relations 


WASHINGTON  12,  D.  C. 

New  York  Office:  Helen  Smith,  HAvemeyer  4-8448 

- For  the  Record - 

About  35  pre-Inductlon  medical  training  units  are  operated 
annually  for  Adventist  draft-age  men.  Many  Adventist 
servicemen  have  been  decorated  for  bravery  under  fire.  In 
civil  defense,  the  church  has  trained  some  16,000  first-aid 
workers,  with  its  own  approved  instructors,  in  addition  to 
those  trained  in  the  MCC. 


What  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 


the  New  Haven  Palladium,  neither 
now  published,  had  a  joint  me¬ 
chanical  plant  and  separate  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  offices.  Others 
must  have  tried  cost-saving  con¬ 
solidations  even  before  this  one. 

Prior  to  the  mechanical  merger, 
the  Union  was  hand-set  with  a  Hoe 
type  web,  round  bottom  type  press 
and  the  Palladium  was  a  hand-set, 
hand-fed,  flat-bed  press.  The  New 
Haven  Printing  Company  had  one 
of  the  first  Cox  Duplex  flat-bed 
presses  and  Thorne  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  Mark  Twain  lost  a  fortune 
in  the  company  which  made  the 
Thorne  machines.  Mergenthaler 
machines  took  the  place  of  the 
Thorne  shortly  afterwards.  The 
Union  was  a  Democratic  paper  and 
the  Palladium  was  Republican. 

Alexander  Troup. 
Milford,  Conn. 

For  the  Librarians 

To  THE  Editor:  E&P  has  done 
a  fine  job  of  covering  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  activities  in  the  past  several 
years  and  the  two  most  recent 
pieces  on  the  subject  of  microfilm¬ 
ing  clippings  were  especially  ap¬ 
preciate.  (E&P,  May  1,  page  11). 

Milton  Prensky. 
Director,  Research, 

Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Plaque  for  librarian 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  story 
about  the  librarians’  meeting.  Miss 
Agnes  Joy  Petersen’s  name  was 
omitted  as  one  of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Division 
who  was  honored  at  its  30th  an¬ 
niversary  luncheon.  Miss  Petersen, 
still  on  the  library  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  its  librar¬ 
ian  in  1924,  was  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  year’s  meeting.  However 
she  was  among  the  four  charter 
members  honored  and  given  a 
plaque  in  appreciation  of  her  lead¬ 
ership  in  group  activities. 

Incidentally,  William  Chase  is 
again  editor  of  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  Bulletin  (not  Journal). 

Agnes  Henebry 

Librarian, 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review. 

Secrecy  Directive 

To  THE  Editor:  Reading  your 
account  of  Louis  B.  Seltzer’s  excel¬ 
lent  remarks  before  Inland,  I  won¬ 
der  whether  the  American  press  is 
alert  to  the  fact  that  the  door  is 
being  slammed  firmly  shut  upon 
it  as  a  result  of  the  “directive”  dis¬ 
closure  in  the  McCarthy  hearing — 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
itself  is  helping  to  slam  that  door 
shut  in  its  own  face? 

The  “law”  the  commentators  are 
talking  about  in  their  praise  of 
the  President  is  not  involved  at  all. 
A  secret  document  was  issued  years 
ago  by  an  appointee  of  the  Presi¬ 


dent,  and  made  secret  by  a  direc¬ 
tive.  I  am  not  arguing  that  such 
important  matters  should  be  made 
public,  but  I  claim  that  in  the  rush 
to  denounce  McCarthy  we  are  car¬ 
rying  along  the  idea  that  directives 
are  sacred  and  Presidents  are  all- 
powerful,  and  even  a  Senator 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
government  operations  and  fail¬ 
ures. 

There  was  a  great  outcry  by  the 
press  when  President  Truman  is¬ 
sued  his  directive  that  his  subordi¬ 
nates  could  declare  any  and  all 
(or  most  all)  of  their  documents 
top  secret.  We  have  forgotten  that 
now,  and  are  throwing  our  full 
weight  in  favor  of  the  secrecy  di¬ 
rective. 

How  can  newspapers  follow  Mr. 
Seltzer’s  advice  if  they  never  get 
tips  from  “behind  the  closed  doors” 
of  government?  What  newspaper¬ 
man  would  have  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  document  that  McCarthy 
received  and  used  in  his  probe  at  . 
Fort  Monmouth?  | 

Dan  L.  Beebe  1 
Editor  and  publisher, 

Oroville  (Calif)  Mercury-Register. 

Where  Are  Those  Jpbs? 

To  THE  Editor:  Where  are  all 
those  “empty  application  files?” 

In  Dwight  Bentel’s  article  on 
“Journalism  Education”  in  the 
May  15  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  he  said,  “Journalism 
schools  continue  to  turn  away 
three  of  four  or  even  five  employ¬ 
ers  for  every  job  candidate  they 
can  supply.” 

Either  times  have  changed  in 
the  past  two  months  or  all  the 
editors  in  the  country  are  seeking 
candidates  at  the  same  dozen  or 
so  schools.  I  have  three  years  of 
good  journalism  experience  going 
to  waste  because  I  still  haven’t 
found  a  writing  job,  and  I’ve  been 
looking  8  weeks. 

At  this  point  I’m  not  interested 
in  stuffing  an  application  file,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  where  there 
is  a  vacancy. 

(Miss)  Angela  Steinmetz 
1078  Highland  Ave., 

Louisville  4,  Ky. 

Indian  Readers 

To  THE  Editor:  This  reporter 
wants  to  get  the  name  and  address 
of  any  newspaper  or  magazine 
published  for  American  Indian 
readers  and  wonders  if  any  of  your 
readers  will  help  me. 

Marvin  Almon. 

1429  Longfield, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

■ 

Editor  Voted  Out 

New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Miss  Dorothy  G.  Taylor,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  British  Columbian, 
said  last  week  she  had  been  voted 
out  of  her  post  by  the  two  other 
major  shareholders,  her  sister, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Fames,  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Walter  Goodwin  of 
Spokane,  Wash.  She  said  she  will 
seek  employment  on  another  news¬ 
paper. 
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FwIIy  Awtomotit 


-  Streamlines 
MAILROOM  PRODUCTION 

at  far  less  cost! 


Wiretyer  at  work  in  various  plants 
where  speed  and  easy  handling 
are  essentials. 


Few  modern  mechanical  miracles  are  as  impressive 
as  ponderous,  high-speed  newspaper  presses  that  turn 
out  many  thousands  of  complete  newspapers  in  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

Up  to  now,  the  problem  of  bundling  this  prodigious 
output  and  getting  it  promptly  to  waiting  trucks  has 
been  a  major  bottleneck  in  newspaper  mailrooms. 

Now,  Wiretyer  equipment  is  serving  newspapers  across 
the  country  with  unprecedented  speed  and  economy  of 
operation  that  amortizes  its  cost  in  just  a  few  years. 

What  this  remarkable  new  development  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  and  publications  generally  it  can  do 


Wiretyer  installations  serving  these 
well-known  publishers: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  Miami  Herald 

Danner  Press  Milwaukee  Journal 

Florida  Times-Union  Newark  Evening  News 

New  York  Herald-Tribune 


with  equal  facility  and  flexibility  in  any  industry 
having  occasion  to  produce  strong,  pilfer-proof 
bundles  of  soft  or  hard  goods,  with  speed  and 
economy. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  Wiretyer  Bulletin 
101.  Until  you  examine  the  possibilities  of  this 
equipment,  in  its  relationship  to  your  business, 
you  cannot  possibly  appreciate  the  remarkable 
advantages  of  this  revolutionary  development. 


WIRETYER 


CORPORATION 


230  WARBURTON  AVENUE,  HAWTHORNE,  NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

N.Y.U.  Consolidates 
Communication  Course 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


New  York  University  has 
pooled  offerings  in  four  communi¬ 
cation  fields  at  its  three  undergrad¬ 
uate  colleges  to  create  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  arts. 

Journalism,  motion  picture,  ra¬ 
dio  and  dramatic  arts  curricula 
have  been  combined  into  a  “Com¬ 
munication  Arts  Group”  within 
which  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  seek  subject  combinations  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  interests  by  cut¬ 
ting  freely  across  department  lines. 
The  journalism  department  within 
the  School  of  Commerce,  radio 
and  motion  picture  departments  of 
the  Washington  Square  College 
and  the  dramatic  arts  department 
of  the  School  of  Education  are  co¬ 
ordinated  within  the  “group.” 

Richer  Opportunities 

The  development  looks  toward 
eventual  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Communication 
Arts,  housed  in  its  own  quarters. 
It  is  designed,  says  vicechandler 
David  D.  Henry,  to  “offer  richer 


opportunities  for  students  interest¬ 
ed  in  various  phases  of  the  com¬ 
munication  arts.” 

Communication  by  mass  media 
requires  related  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques,  he  says.  “One  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  goals  of  the  new  program  will 
be  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
and  experiences  among  specializ¬ 
ing  groups.” 

Starts  This  Fall 

The  plan  goes  into  operation  this 
Fall.  It  will  be  headed  by  Harvey 
Warren  Zorbaugh,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Soci¬ 
ology  of  the  School  of  Education, 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  John 
Tebbel,  vicechairman  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department,  and  depart¬ 
ment  chairman  Robert  Gessner, 
motion  pictures;  Robert  Emerson, 
radio,  and  Randolph  Sommerville, 
dramatic  art. 

“We  are  dreaming,”  says  Mr. 
Zorbaugh,  “not  only  of  richer  op¬ 
portunity  for  students  whose  am¬ 
bitions  and  talents  lie  in  the  field 
of  the  communication  arts  .  .  .  but 
of  a  school  of  national  stature 
which  will  influence  all  media  for 


communication  and  thereby  the 
way  of  life  we  call  America.” 

Consolidation  of  the  four  de¬ 
partments  brings  together  53 
courses  and  14  full-time  profes¬ 
sors.  Largest  of  the  departments 
is  journalism,  with  26  courses  and 
six  professors.  Dramatic  art  offers 
10  courses  taught  by  four  profes¬ 
sors;  motion  pictures  nine,  and  ra¬ 
dio  eight  courses,  each  with  two 
professors. 

Instructional  facilities,  which 
are  extensive,  for  a  time  will  re¬ 
main  in  their  present  quarters. 

Aid  Community 

Behind  creation  of  the  Com¬ 
munication  Arts  Group  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  university  effort  to  use  the 
resources  of  New  York  City  while 
at  the  same  time  making  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  greater  service  to  the 
community  it  serves,  says  Dr.  Teb¬ 
bel.  “New  York  is  the  center  of 
the  communications  industry  in  all 
of  its  phases.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
take  advantage  of  that  fact. 

‘The  new  program  is  a  begin¬ 
ning  step  to  bring  the  university 
and  the  industry  more  closely  to¬ 
gether.” 

A  second  broad  objective  of  the 
program,  says  Dr.  Tebbel,  is  to 
“break  down  artificial  barriers 
within  the  university  and  enable 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rich  resources  already  available  to 
them.  Washington  Square  College 
students,  he  points  out,  “will  be 
able  to  count  credits  earned  in  the 
communications  courses  toward 
their  averages  at  the  college.  The 
liberal  arts  student  will  thus  be 
able  to  work  out  for  himself,  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  the  college 
curriculum,  a  professional  major 
in  any  one  of  the  communication 
fields,  and  a  minor  in  another  if 
he  chooses.  At  the  same  time  he 
may  retain,  without  conflict,  the 
related  liberal  arts  program  he 
chose  when  he  entered  the  univer¬ 
sity.” 

The  consolidation  offers  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  teaching  students 
also.  Dr.  Tebbel  points  out,  and 
should  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  journalism  teaching  and 
sujjervision  of  publications  in  the 
high  schools.  “For  the  student  at 
the  School  of  Education  it  will  be 
possible  to  major  in  education  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  on  the  in¬ 
terest  in  communications  which  he 
may  have  acquired  in  high  school, 
directing  it  toward  his  later  teach¬ 
ing  career,”  he  says. 

Interest  Aroused 

“The  study  of  journalism  and  its 
allied  fields  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase  in  high  schools,  but 
the  interest  aroused  has  failed  to 
find  any  further  outlet  at  most 
teacher  training  institutions.” 

School  of  Commerce  students 
have  been  limited  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  if  they  wanted 
to  study  the  business  of  communi¬ 
cations,  says  Mr.  Tebbel.  “Now 
they  will  be  able  to  examine  the 
techniques  of  television,  radio,  mo- 
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tion  pictures  and  drama,  all  of 
which  are  vital  elements  in  the 
American  business  structure.” 

The  new  communications  school 
will  be  a  part  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  &iences.  Students  will 
be  required  to  take  three-fourths 
of  their  program  in  liberal  arts.  It 
participates  in  a  nationwide  trend 
which  in  the  last  few  years  has 
seen  communications  schools  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Boston  University,  Stanford, 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
within  the  last  few  months,  the 
University  of  Florida. 

Graduate  Minor  Program 
Announced  by  Luxon 

A  graduate  minor  in  journalism 
has  been  approved  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  to  become  effective  in 
the  1954  Fall  semester. 

The  minor  is  designed  for  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  level  majors  in  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  the  social  sciences 
and  for  candidates  for  the  M.A. 
in  communication.  Initially  it  will 
be  composed  of  three  courses  on 
the  upper  division  level  and  one 
seminar.  The  program  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Norval 
Neil  Luxon,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  since  Dec.  1. 

Other  staff  members  approved 
for  graduate  teaching  are  Charles 
Phillips  Russell,  professor;  Roy  E. 
Carter  Jr.,  associate  professor,  and 
James  C.  N.  Paul,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor.  Courses  comprising  the  mi¬ 
nor  are  History  of  American  Jour¬ 
nalism;  The  Press,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Law;  Functions  and 
Responsibilities  of  Contemporary 
Journalism,  and  Seminar  in  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Journalism. 

Other  courses  on  the  graduate 
level  will  be  added  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  in  opinion  and  attitude  meas¬ 
urement,  content  analysis,  and  sur¬ 
vey  research  methodology,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dean  Luxon.  “The  graduate 
minor  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
objective  of  a  well-rounded  pro¬ 
fessional  program  which  I  hope  in 
the  near  future  will  be  extended  to 
include  a  complete  M.A.  program.” 
■ 

Southern  Dlinois  SDX 
Chapter  Is  Installed 

St.  Louis 

Two  past  national  presidents  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  helped  to  install 
the  new  Southern  Illinois  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  here  recently. 
Charles  Clayton,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  Irving  Dilliard,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  were  assisted 
in  the  ceremonies  by  A1  Dopking, 
Associated  Press,  president  of  St. 
Louis  chapter. 

Howe  V.  Morgan,  Sparta  News- 
Plaindealer,  is  president  of  the  new 
chapter.  Initiates  were:  Arnold 
Irish,  Carlyle  Union  Banner;  Tom 
Mathews,  Wayne  County  Press; 
William  Morgan,  Sparta;  Kenneth 
Mollman,  Millstadt  Enterprise; 
Charles  Cox,  Altamont  News,  and 
Edmund  Hahcsy,  Southern  Illinois 
University. 
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Newsprint  Roll  Handling  Problems 


Jl0- 

with  JAMPOL 
Methods  and 
Equipment 

This  JAMPOL  Newsprint 
Conveyor  and  Track  Sys¬ 
tem  assures  the  safe, 
fast,  efficient  movement 
of  rolls — from  unloading 
to  storage  to  press — with 
a  minimum  of  time,  ex¬ 
pense  and  effort. 

Backed  by  25  years  of 
recommended-t  h  r  o  u  g  h- 
use  experience  of  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country.  JAMPOL  Handling  Methods  and 
Equipment  are  proving  as  indispensable  os  modern  high¬ 
speed  presses  in  efficient,  profitable  newspaper  plant  oper¬ 
ation. 

We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  application  of  the 
Jompol  System  to  your  problems,  large  or  small 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices  and  Factory 
728-742  61st  STREET,  BROOKLYN  20,  NEW  YORK 
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more  circulation  ... 

IN  TEXAS 


‘AVERACC  AK  CIRCULATION 
FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING 
MARCH  31,  19S4  y 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
has  long  been  a  leader 
in  newspaper  circnlation  in  Texas 

This  leadership  continues  to  grow,  and  as  it  does  more  readers  become  prospective 
customers  for  advertised  products. 

Since  the  ABC  Publishers  Statement  for  September  30,  1 953,  the  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Star-Telegram  (morning  and  evening  combined)  has  increased  4,811.  During 
the  same  period  Sunday  circulation  has  increased  10,258.  Latest  figures  based  on 
ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  March  31,  1954. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  circulatian  of  the  Star-Telegram  has  continued  to 
mark  up  substantial  increases  in  both  Daily  and  Sunday  circulation  when  you  realize 
that  the  Fort  Worth  Market  has  shown  outstanding  growth  in  population.  Sales 
Management  estimates  that  2,008,400  people  live  within  the  Fort  Worth  market. 
Of  this  number  458,300  reside  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  an  influencing  factor  in  the  minds  of  these  people. 
They  look  to  the  Star-Telegram  for  news  and  your  advertised  products. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  President  and  Nalionol  Advertising  Director 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  the  Use  of  Contests,  Schemes  or  Promiums . . .  "Just  a  Good  Newspoper' 


FORT  WORTH 

"Where  the  West  Begins" 
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Krate 


^  BUYS 

OF  f  AN  ANTOMO 
'<  and  south  TIXAS 


^  SAN  ANTONIO  NEWS  ★ 

ihn  Antonis  <f xprrss 


LET’S  TAKE  PICTURES 

by  Norris  Harkness 


A  weekly  feature 
that  makes  your 
newspaper  more 
valuable  and  more 
interesting  td  thou* 
sands  of  readers  by 
serving  their  great 
Interest  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  For  sample 
releases'  and  rates, 
write  or  wire  Phil 
Meyer; 


The  Hardale  Syndicate 

30  E.  eodi  St  N.  Y.  22 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW? 


In  1962.  more  than  a  100  This  Week 
advertisers  placed  a  total  of  286.410 
lines  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  Sunday  Magazine.  In  the  ten- 
year  period  from.  1942  to  1962.  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  Sunday 
Magazine  grew  in  advertising'  linage 
from  350.000  lines  annually  to 
1.600,000. 


Send  for  your  froo  copy  of  o  now  foefwaf 
•fvdy  of  nowtpopor  supplomonit.  Mfrftt 
foi  fiomotion  D»parlnnnt,  Tht  Cowrior- 
Journal,  lowiivillo  2,  Konfwcky. 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(ffottrier'^onrnal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Ceurier-Journal  Circvlotion  303,* 
338  •  Mumber  of  Thu  lecoMy*Edilud 
Group  •  Repretuntud  Notionolly  by  Thu 
Vonhom  Company 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Lawyer-Publisher  Finds 
Canon  35  Too  Dogmatic 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


William  W.  Knight  is  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  an  attorney.  In  his  dual 
role  he  took  a  good  long  look  at 
Canon  35  last  week  and  found  it 
lacking. 

That  controversial  canon  reads, 
in  case  you  were  late  for  class: 

“Proceedings  in  court  shall  be 
conducted  with  fitting  dignity  and 
decorum.  The  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  courtroom,  during 
sessions  of  the  court  or  recess  be¬ 
tween  sessions,  and  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  court  processings  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  detract  from  the  essential 
dignity  of  the  proceedings,  degrade 
the  court  and  create  misconcep¬ 
tions  with  respect  thereto  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  and  should  not 
be  permitted.” 

Mr.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and  a  for¬ 
mer  law  partner  of  that  state’s 
senior  U.  S.  senator,  put  a  ju¬ 
dicial  amen  to  the  passage. 

Canon  35,  he  said,  is  “too  re¬ 
strictive,  too  narrow  and  too  dog¬ 
matic.” 

He  added: 

“It  not  only  bars  taking  of  pho¬ 
tographs  during  sessions  but  also 
during  recess  between  sessions. 
No  sane  persons  can  quarrel  with 
its  basic  motive.  Who  in  his  right 
mind  will  challenge  the  statement 
that  ‘Proceedings  in  court  should 
be  conducted  with  fitting  dignity 
and  decorum?’ 

'Sweeping  &  Arbitrary’ 

“But  the  canon  is  too  sweeping 
and  arbitrary.  Does  it  not  display 
some  lack  of  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  our 
judges  to  exerdse  what  should  be 
left  to  proper  discretionary  de¬ 
termination? 

“It  is  too  sweeping  because  it 
aims  a  bar  at  all  cases,  in  all 
courts,  in  all  geographical  loca¬ 
tions,  under  all  circumstances.  It 
constitutes  one  rule  to  apply  in 
vast  metropolitan  centers  as  well 
a.s  remote  county  seats. 

‘The  problem  will  differ  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  circumstances  of  a 
given  case,  the  number  of  com¬ 
peting  newspapers,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  photographers  and  reporters 
involved.” 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Knight  said, 
judges  at  times  could  grant  per¬ 
mission  for  the  taking  of  pictures 
and  they  wouldn’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  dignity  and  decorum 
being  upset.  This  is  espedally 
true,  he  said,  during  recesses  or 
before  the  court  convenes. 

The  Unobtrusive  Camera 

“As  to  actual  sessionst,”  Mr. 
Knight  continued,  “let  me  point 
out  that  photographic  science  has 


progressed  to  the  point  where  it 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
pictures  can  be  taken  unnoticed  by 
anyone.” 

Which  doesn’t  mean,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  that  he  approves  of  sneak 
shots  in  courtrooms.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  said  he  believes  every 
picture  should  be  made  with  per¬ 
mission  of  the  judge. 

“However,”  he  said,  “approval 
in  many  cases  can  be  granted  in 
complete  conformity  with  Canon 
36,  which  states  in  part:  ‘Proceed¬ 
ings  in  court  should  be  .so  conduct¬ 
ed  as  to  reflect  the  importance  and 
seriousness  of  the  inquiry  to  as¬ 
certain  the  truth.’ 

“If  I  were  a  judge,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  would  willingly  refuse 
the  press  the  right  to  take  pictures 
in  the  courtroom  of  the  ceremony 
incident  to  the  swearing  in  of  a 
new  United  States  district  attorney. 

“Nor  would  I  willingly  refu.se 
the  press  the  right  to  take  pictures 
of  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar 
on  Constitution  EXay  addressing  a 
group  of  citizens  on  the  subject  of 
the  Constitution.  Yet  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  that  has  happened  in 
our  state. 

“I  submit  that  the  taking  of  pho¬ 
tographs  properly  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  under  the  supervision 
of  a  wise  judge  exercising  a  sound 
discretion  will  not  prevent  fair 
trial  nor  interfere  with  due  process. 

“On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  will  materially  assist  in 
informing  the  people  accurately 
and  adequately,  and  many  times 
can  assist  in  ‘publicly  demonstrat¬ 
ing  in  an  impressive  manner  the 
essential  dignity  and  the  serious 
nature’  of  the  proceedings,”  the 
publi.sher-attomey  concluded. 

Says  His  Honor 

\  WEEK  AGO  County  Pleas  Judge 
Clarence  J.  Crossland  banned 
photos  of  naturalization  proceed¬ 
ings  in  his  courtroom  in  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

He  said  if  he  permitted  pictures 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  Canon 
35. 

This  week  he’s  back  for  another 
verbal  outing.  This  time  the  judge 
said  he  doesn’t  intend  to  back 
down  on  his  ban  decision. 

A  statement  he  issued  to  Zanes¬ 
ville  newspapers  said: 

“As  is  well  known,  heretofore  I 
have  never  objected  to  pictures  in 
the  courtroom  that  were  other  than 
during  actual  proceedings  of  the 
court,  as  a  court  recess  thereof. 

“However,  I  believe  and  con¬ 
sider  that  all  proceedings  are  es¬ 
sentially  judicial  in  character,  as 
otherwise  they  would  be  conduct- 
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ed  in  chambers,  where  1  usually 
attend  to  all  my  administrative  and 
other  non-formal  duties. 

“Whatever  is  judicial  is  also 
thereby  necessarily  formal,  and, 
being  conducted  in  the  courtroom, 
should,  in  my  best  judgment,  be 
conducted  in  a  formal  judicial 
manner,  and  that  I  propose  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  in  all  court  proceed¬ 
ings.” 

Carl  V.  Weygandt,  chief  justice 
of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  said 
that  the  high  court’s  recent  rule 
prohibiting  pictures  in  Ohio  court¬ 
rooms  was  not  intended  to  include 
pictures  of  a  naturalization  class. 

■ 

Johnston  Wins 
N.  J.  Spot 
News  Award 

Asbury  Park,  N.  I. 

Charles  A.  Johnston,  a  reporter 
for  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  received 
top  honors  June  5,  in  the  annual 
awards  of  the  Working  Press  of 
New  Jersey.  He  was  cited  at  the 
organization’s  sixth  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  for  the  best  spot  news 
story  last  year. 

The  story,  which  won  the  Har¬ 
old  E.  Keenan  Memorial  Award, 
deal’  with  a  series  of  “restricted" 
talk,  at  Fort  Monmouth  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Kirke  B.  Lawton. 

Printed  last  Nov.  25,  the  story 
quoted  General  Lawton  as  aswil- 
ing  a  number  of  leading  American 
colleges  and  universities  as  places 
where  Communism  spreads,  en¬ 
dorsing  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  and 
his  methods,  and  approving  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  Civil  Service  employes 
as  security  risks  without  first  ap¬ 
prising  them  of  reasons  for  the 
action. 

Restricted 

The  general  had  ordered  the 
talks  cla.ssified  as  “restricted,”  but 
individuals  who  heard  them  in¬ 
formed  The  Press  that  they  were 
“political.” 

Other  awards  went  to  Paul  De- 
Nucci  of  The  Long  Branch  Daily 
Record  for  the  best  spot  news  pho¬ 
tograph,  Leroy  Galperin  of  The 
Jersey  Journal  for  the  best  feature, 
Charles  Capaldo  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Newark,  for  the  best  sports 
story,  Mike  Blizzard  of  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Press  for  the  best  feature 
picture,  and  George  Shivers  of  The 
Camden  Courier-Post  for  the  best 
sports  picture. 

Judges 

Judges  included  Samuel  G. 
Blackman,  chief  of  bureau  of  The 
Associated  Pre.ss,  New  York;  Ev¬ 
erett  Walker,  managing  editor  of 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Carl  Purcell,  suburban  editor  of 
The  New  York  Times,  and  Jack 
Downing,  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation. 

H.  Rodney  Leury,  of  The  New 
Brunswick  Home  News  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  group. 
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HARTFORD  TOPS  ALL  CONNECTICUT  CITIES 
WITH  S268  MILLION  SALES  TAX  FOR  1953 


Inclusion  of  (ily  Zone  Towns  (West  Hartford, 
East  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield) 
Swells  Total  lo  $36S  Million  in  Taxabie  Sales 


Hartford,  Connecticut’s  Capital 
City,  with  total  taxable  sales  of 
$268,191,616  in  1953,  far  out¬ 
distanced  its  closest  rivals.  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport.  Greater 
Hartford's  total  (including  Hart¬ 
ford  proper  and  its  ABC  city 
zone  towns)  swelled  to  $365,639,- 
735  in  taxable  sales  for  1953. 

These  facts  were  shown  in 
1953  sales  tax  figures  announced 
by  State  Tax  Commissioner  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Connelly. 

*  *  * 

New  Haven,  Hartford’s  closest 
rival  as  a  shopping  center,  came 
through  with  taxable  sales  of 
$212  million.  That’s  21  per  cent 
under  Hartford’s  high  ranking 
position. 

Bridgeport  continued  in  third 


place  with  $194  million — 29  per 
cent  behind  Hartford. 

*  *  « 

Hartford’s  city  zone  towns 
were  listed  as  follows:  West 
Hartford  $44  million;  East  Hart¬ 
ford  $42  million;  Windsor  $5 
million;  Wethersfield  $5  million. 

The  32  towns  and  cities  in 
Hartford’s  ABC  defined  retail 
trading  zone,  outside  the  city 
zone,  totaled  $230,705,442  in 
taxable  sales. 

The  grand  total  of  1953  tax¬ 
able  sales  in  Hartford’s  city  zone 
and  retail  trading  area  combined 
was  $596,345,177. 


Ranking  behind  Connecticut’s 
big  three,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  Bridgeport,  were:  Waterbury 
$100  million;  Stamford  $75  mil¬ 


lion;  and  New  Britain  $75  mil¬ 
lion. 

These  six  cities,  Connelly 
noted,  accounted  for  about  50 
per  cent  of  total  Connecticut 
1953  sales  subject  to  the  sales 
tax.  Since  they  are  trading  areas, 
much  of  the  sales  volume  is 
attributed  to  shopping  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  smaller  surrounding 
towns. 


Towns  immediately  bordering 
on  Hartford’s  city  zone  were 
listed  in  these  amounts:  Sims¬ 
bury  $4  million;  Avon  $1  mil¬ 
lion;  Farmington  $5  million; 
Bloomfield  $lVi  million;  Wind¬ 
sor  Locks  $8  million;  Newington 
$6  million;  Rocky  Hill  $2  mil¬ 
lion;  South  Windsor  $1  million; 
Glastonbury  $3  million. 


REACH  THIS  RICH  MARKET 
with  the  newspaper  that  gives 
you  top  coverage  in  city  zone  ; 
and  surrounding  towns— and  that's 

Connecticut's  Largest  Daily  Newspaper  ^  ’ 

Repretented  by 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

N*w  York  ,  Chicago  San  Franciaee 
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Average  Weekly’s  Net 
Same  in  ’53  as  1952 


Lost  man  hours  and  heavy  compensation 
claims  are  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  pressroom 
accidents 


ALGRIP 


l\  Alcbip  Abrasive  Rolled 

Steel  Floor  Plate  installed 
wherever  floors  are  slippery, 
ends  crippling  pressroom  ac> 
cidents  at  once — and  chops 
down  high  insurance  costs  as  well. 

Plants  nation>wide,  have  found  that 
Underwriters*  approved  Alcbip  floor 
gives  true  foot  safety — even  when  wet 
or  slicked  with  ink  mist . . .  even  on 
steep  inclines. 

The  reason  is  hundreds  of  tiny  abra> 
sive  particles  impregnated  to  a  controlled 
depth  of  penetration  into  tough,  light* 
weight  steel  plate,  giving  each  square 
foot  of  Alcbip  an  abrasive  ''grinding* 
wheel"  grain  surface  that  stays  non* 
slip!  And  Alcbip's  surface  won't  become 
smooth  because  hard  wear  only  exposes 
new  gripping  particles ...  an  exclusive 
Alcbip  feature. 

Investigate  Alcbip  now.  You'll  find 
it  pays  for  itself  in  savings  on  insurance 
premiums.  Mail  this  handy  coupon  to* 
day  for  full  details.  There's  no  obliga  tion. 


P  A.W.  ALGRIP 
Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 

Please  send  Booklet  AL-18  on  cutting  costs  with  ALGRIP. 


Address. 


STEREOTYPER'S  CENTRIFUGAL  DRY  MATRIX  SCORCHER 

FOR  USE  WITH  TUBULAR  PRESS 


FEATVRES: 

•  Completely  Automatic 

•  Heat  Indicator 

•  Precision  Time  Control 

•  Electric  Brake  Motor 

•  Outside  Removable  Heaters 

•  Selective  Temperature  Control 

•  Thermostatically  Controlled  Heat 

•  Forms  and  dries  the  mat  by  centrifugal  force. 

PRICE:  f.o.b.  Factory 

Standard  voltage  220  volts,  3  ph.  60  cy. 

For  AC  $1,650.00  For  DC  $1,760.00 

Special  voltage,  cycle  and  phases 

For  AC  $1,815.00  For  DC  $1,935.00 

Floor  Space  28"  x  38"  Working  Height  36" 
Shipping  Weight— 600  lbs  Net  Weight  494  lbs. 


Model  SE  Form  O  Scorch 


■—  .  -■ 1  STEREOTYPER'S  PRE-SHRINK  AND 

FLAT  DRY  MATRIX  SCORCHER 

FEATURES 

Thermostatic  Heat  Control  Pre-Shrink  Attachment 
Uniform  Heat 

OPTIONAL: 

Scorching  Timer  Pre-Shrink  Timer 

Floor  Space  3 1 "  x  28"  Working  Height  3 1 " 

Shipping  weight — 250  lbs. 

Net  weight — 160  lbs. 

Price — f.o.b.  Factory 

I  1 5  volts  or  230  volts,  single  or  three  phase 

MODEL  "FC"  without  timer . . . $250.00 

MODEL  "FS"  with  one  timer . . 275.00 

MODEL  "FSP"  with  two  timers .  300.00 

DC— $25.00  Extra 
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Judge  Asks  No  Story 
On  Trial  Until  Verdict 


Portland,  Ore. 

Freedom  of  the  press  had  its 
day  in  court  at  the  recent  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Results  were  recommendations 
ranging  from  further  restrictions  of 
the  press  to  more  freedom  in  re¬ 
porting  the  happenings  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  courtrooms. 

U.  S.  District  Judge  George  H. 
Boldt  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  suggested 
that  there  be  no  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  of  trials  until  all  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  submitted  and  the 
jury  has  given  its  verdict. 

William  W.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Oregon  Journal,  who  is  an  at¬ 
torney  and  was  former  secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  sug¬ 
gested  the  taking  of  photographs 
in  courtrooms  should  be  permitted 
under  supervision  and  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  a  judge.  (See  page  38) 

Tom  Lawson  Mikhail,  Portland 
radio  commentator  and  formerly 
a  wire  service  editor,  suggested 
lawyers,  newspapermen  and  courts 
get  together  in  a  new  effort  to 
build  fresh  standards  for  court 
coverage. 

The  three  men  appeared  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  American  Judica¬ 


ture  Society  and  discussed  whether 
Canon  35  of  judicial  ethics  which 
governs  newspaper,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  reporting  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings  should  be  revised  to  permit 
picture  taking  at  trials. 

Each  of  the  speakers  discussed 
the  reasons  behind  the  adoption  of 
the  canon,  pointing  out  that  the 
bench,  the  bar,  responsible  press 
and  the  public  were  shocked  by 
the  handling  of  the  trial  of  Bruno 
Richard  Hauptmann  for  the  kid¬ 
naping  and  murder  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  child. 

Judge  Boldt  left  no  doubt  of  his 
stand  on  trial  publicity  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  speech. 
He  said: 

“Ordeal  by  publicity  is  the  le¬ 
gitimate  great-grandchild  of  ordeal 
by  fire,  water  and  battle.” 

He  quoted  from  the  fifth  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  that 
“in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial.”  Then 
the  judge  said: 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  language  indicating  that 
any  individual  other  than  the  ac¬ 
cused  in  a  criminal  trial  and  those 
of  service  to  his  defense  has  either 
a  right  to  attend  the  trial  or  to 


PERISHABLE  GOODS  need 
SPECIAL  HANDLING 

No  commodity  is  so  quickly  perishable  as  news. 
When  read  it  ceases  to  be  news.  It  “dies  born- 
ing"  il  some  other  medium  preceded  its  delivery. 
Most  basements  have  piles  oi  "papers"  awaiting 
salvage,  but  they  ore  no  longer  NElWSpapers. 

The  function  of  printing  craftsmen  to  get  news  to 
the  “consumer"  while  it  is  still  news,  is  promoted 
by  uniformly  rapid  working  qualities  oi  Certified 
Mats. 


for  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 
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publicity  emanating  from  the  trial.” 

He  said  the  only  legitimate  in¬ 
terest  that  the  public  has  in  a  trial 
is  that  it  be  conducted  properly. 
He  further  stated  the  guarantee 
of  public  trial  is  only  for  criminal 
cases. 

“I  wish  to  suggest  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  that  rather  than  enlarge 
and  extend  the  publicity  arising 
from  trials,  we  ought  to  consider 
further  restricting  it,”  he  said. 

The  recent  advances  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  radio  and  television  are  not 
sufficient  arguments  for  greater 
coverage  of  trials,  the  judge  con¬ 
cluded. 

■ 

Daily  Victor  in  Suit 
Over  'Kangaroo  Court' 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Bethlehem  Globe  -  Times 
was  cleared  of  libel  May  27  in  a 
suit  for  $1,001,272.62,  asked  by 
Wallace  C.  Worth,  a  Bethlehem 
alderman  since  1933. 

The  Globes-Times  had  charged 
Worth  with  conducting  a  “kanga¬ 
roo  court”  and  “fining  mill.” 
During  the  14-day  trial  the  de¬ 
fense  produced  20  witnesses,  in¬ 
cluding  motorists  brought  before 
the  alderman  for  alleged  motor 
vehicle  code  infractions. 

Among  the  newsmen  testifying 
were  R.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  editor;  C. 
Fred  Ritter,  managing  editor,  and 
Robert  L.  Mason,  a  reporter. 
They  told  the  court  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  investigation. 

Mr.  Worth  contended  the  ex¬ 
pose  was  the  result  of  the  arrest 
of  Messrs.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mason 
while  they  were  conducting  a 
“watch”  on  the  aldermanic  court 
July  31,  1952. 

■ 

Anti’Contest  Bill 
Proposed  in  La. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
The  Louisiana  House  received  a 
bill  May  30  proposing  to  outlaw 
the  offering  of  prizes  or  money  by 
newspapers  as  a  violation  of  gam¬ 
bling  laws. 

Rep.  James  J.  Villemarette,  of 
Avoyelles  Parish  in  east  central 
Louisiana,  introduced  the  bill  in 
the  flood  of  last-minute  legislation 
meeting  the  May  30  deadline. 

He  proposes  to  revise  the  gam¬ 
bling  statute  to  read  in  part: 

“Gambling  is  the  intentional 
conducting  or  directly  assisting  in 
the  conducting,  as  a  business,  or 
any  game,  contest  lottery,  or  con¬ 
trivance  or  the  advertisement  of 
any  game  of  chance  or  enterprise 
by  which  a  newspaper  or  other 
publication  offers  prizes  of  value 
or  money.  .  .  .” 

■ 

'Round-World  Tour 

A  talk,  “Look  At  Your  World 
Neighbors,”  illustrated  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  colored  pictures  taken  dur¬ 
ing  his  32,000-mile  global  tour, 
was  given  by  Paul  E.  Gustafson, 
religion  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  at  the  May  meeting  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  here. 


Civil-Criminal 
Case  Publicity 
Poses  Question 

Ottawa 

Canadian  newspapermen  must 
have  great  difficulty  in  knowing 
exactly  what  should  be  or  could 
be  defined  as  contempt  of  court, 
opposition  leader  George  Drew 
said  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  recently. 

The  remark  was  made  during  a 
discussion  of  a  warning  by  Sir 
Albert  Walsh,  Chief  Justice  of 
Newfoundland,  that  newspapers, 
radio  stations,  and  lawyers  in  that 
province  guard  against  any  possible 
action  which  might  tend  to  preju¬ 
dice  a  fair  trial  for  Alfred  Vald- 
manis. 

Mr.  Drew  said  there  had  been 
concern  felt  about  the  extent  to 
which  judges  have  exercised  the 
very  “lose  authority”  with  regard 
to  contempt  of  court  proceedings. 
He  asked  Justice  Minister  Garson 
to  consider  defining  the  grounds 
on  which  contempt  proceedings 
could  be  undertaken.  He  said  that 
the  Chief  Justice’s  statement  had 
been  aimed  at  the  St.  John’s  (Nfld.) 
Daily  News  for  publishing  a  story 
of  claim  and  abstracts  of  affidavits 
in  a  civil  case  brought  against  Vald- 
manis,  who  also  is  charged  with 
fraud  in  the  criminal  courts. 

Publicity  was  an  essential  part  of 
justice,  said  Mr,  Drew.  It  was  a 
safeguard  to  the  accused,  just  as  it 
is  to  those  who  institute  proceed¬ 
ings,  whether  they  be  criminal  or 
civil. 

Mr.  Drew  suggested  that  the 
statement  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Newfoundland  was  a  direct  threat 
in  relation  to  the  publication  of 
civil  proceedings  because  there 
happens  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
criminal  action  pending. 

Justice  Minister  Garson  said  he 
would  look  into  Mr.  Drew’s  re¬ 
quest  for  writing  into  the  federal 
law  a  legal  definition  of  the 
grounds  on  which  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  can  be  instituted.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  he  endorsed  the  New¬ 
foundland  Supreme  Court  state¬ 
ment  that  an  accused  is  entitled  to 
fair  trial  on  evidence  produced  in 
court,  and  there  only. 

■ 

Wis.  Weekly  Marks 
100th  Anniversary 

Hudson,  Wis. 

The  weekly  Hudson  Star-Ob¬ 
server  marked  its  100th  anniversary 
recently  publishing  a  112-page 
edition  highlighting  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Hudson  area,  its  peo¬ 
ple,  street  scenes,  and  homes. 

Mrs.  Yvette  Ward,  publisher, 
and  Willis  Miller,  editor,  who  su¬ 
pervised  the  special  edition,  ac¬ 
quired  the  newspaper  in  1952  in¬ 
stalling  new  equipment  and  mod¬ 
ernizing  the  plant.  A  substantial 
gain  in  circulation  and  an  increase 
of  68%  in  advertising  has  resulted. 
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Atlanta,  capitol  city  of  the  Southeast  Empire, 
is  more  and  more  the  hub  around  which  the 
South  revolves.  The  latest  population  figures 
indicate  a  metropolitan  growth  to  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people.  Industrial 
expansion  is  going  on  at  a  rate  never  dreamed 
possible.  More  and  more  plants  are  finding  here 
the  conditions  most  desirable  to  year  ’round 
operation.  Climate  is  agreeable,  labor  is  reason¬ 
able  and  raw  materials  are  close  by. 


Atlantans  and  Georgians  believe  in  the  future 
of  our  city  and  our  state.  Above  you  see  con¬ 
struction  on  the  new  home  of  the  Fulton  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building,  a  23-story  edifice  being 
constructed  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Atlanta. 

The  only  way  to  reach  this  ‘booming’  market 
and  to  reach  it  most  effectively  is  through  the 
pages  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  Atlanta 
('onstitution.  Nearly  half-a-million  copies  are 
delivered  to  Georgia  families  every  Sunday. 


Write  for  FREE  booket : 

“How  to  Cover  The  Georgia  Market” 


Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Elje  Manta  Journal 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South 's  Standard  Newspaper 
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Speed  Pasters 

...ptcvide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
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"RoLiO’Kat 


#  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-O-Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustment 
make  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
built  and  witii  a  free  - 
wheeling  roller  bearing 
upper  cylinder,  it  prom¬ 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 
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Stress  on  Cause  Helped 
Cut  July  4th  Casualties 

By  Niel  Plummer 

Director.  School  of  Journalism,  Univ.  of  Kentucky 


Four  hundred  and  sixty  -  six 
persons  died,  many  of  them  chil¬ 
dren,  and  3,983  persons  were  hurt, 
mastly  by  fireworks,  in  Fourth  of 
July  accidents  in  1903! 

This  is  a  statistic  that  has  a 
familiar  ring  in  these  days  of  high¬ 
way  homicide,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  significant  reportorial  differ¬ 
ence  in  emphasis  in  respect  to  the 
newspaper  coverage  of  news  of 
holiday  casualties  a  half  century 
ago  as  compared  to  today’s  han¬ 
dling  of  traffic  fatalities. 

A  study  of  the  files  of  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  reveals  that  in  the 
drive  to  bring  on  a  “Safe  and  Sane 
Fourth  of  July”  there  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  resort  to  stressing  cause  as 
news  rather  than  simple  result. 

BID  of  Particulars 


New  York  noted  that  three  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  by  explosions  and 
a  girl  was  trampled  to  death  under 
the  feet  of  a  panic-stricken  horse. 
Pittsburgh  reported  two  suicides  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  desire  to  escape  the 
noise  of  the  fireworks  while  one 
infant  was  scared  to  death  and 
another  died  “when  a  skyrocket 
stick  crushed  her  skull.”  And 
again,  a  1 3-year-old  boy  “was  mur¬ 
dered  by  celebrants  who  practiced 
on  him  with  their  pistols.” 

On  the  morning  of  July  5,  1910, 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  headed  its  local  round-up  of 
fireworks  injuries  as  follows: 

Eleven  Victims 
OF  Fireworks 


Many  Accidents  Throughout 
City  Yesterday 


half-century-ago  reporting  do  in 
this,  another  era  of  senseless 
slaughter?  After  all,  published 
traffic  fatality  summaries,  com¬ 
parison -with- a-year- ago  reports, 
editorials  of  warnings,  cartoons, 
occasional  resort  to  exceptionally 
vivid  photography,  and  the  drum¬ 
ming  away  at  slogans  seem  to  be 
missing  the  mark  somehow. 

Would  the  national  lesson  come 
closer  to  the  man  at  the  steering 
wheel  if  he  could  read  that  47 
died  by  cutting  out  of  a  line  of 
traffic,  that  14  died  in  skidding  ac¬ 
cidents,  or  that  26  of  the  dead  had 
taken  intoxicants?  Maybe  these 
would  be  lessons  with  more  im¬ 
pact  than  the  simple  statement  of 
the  tragic  total.  After  all,  the  av¬ 
erage  motorist  is  convinced  that  it 
will  always  be  the  “other  fellow” 
in  the  accident — but  may  he  not 
remember  his  own  misde^s  at  the 
wheel  better  when  he  ponders  the 
cause,  the  mistake,  that  sent  an¬ 
other  man  to  death. 

Maybe  next  time - ? 

Anyhow,  cause  reporting  must 
have  done  some  good  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Why  not  more  of  it 
today?  • 


One  of  the  more  interesting 
practices  used  in  the  drive  for 
safety  on  Independence  Day  about 
a  half  century  ago  was  a  tabula¬ 
tion  published  on  the  morning  of 
July  5,  1907.  This  tabulation,  em¬ 
phasizing  cause  and  filed  out  of 
Chicago,  gave  the  following  break¬ 


down: 

Dead  throughout  the  country. .  58 

Fatally  injured  . .  102 

Probable  deaths  from  lockjaw  88 
Injured  in  Chicago  (not  fatal)  87 

Injured  in  other  cities . 567 

By  fireworks  .  . .  427 

By  cannon  . 44 

By  firearms  .  . .  56 

By  gunpowder  .  58 

By  toy  pistols  .  88 

By  dynamite  canes . ..53 

By  runaways .  16 

List  does  not  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  attributable  to  the  excitement 
of  the  day: 

Murders  . .  7 

Suicides  14 

Drownings  .  8 


Of  course  there  were  the  tabu¬ 
lations  similar  to  those  carried  to¬ 
day  on  traffic  fatalities  such  as: 
Record  for  Nation 


Dead 

Injured 

1906  .... 

....  158 

5,308 

1905 

. ...  182 

4,994 

1904  .. 

. ...  183 

3,986 

1903 

. .  .  466 

3,983 

The  news  writing  had  an  edi¬ 
torial  slant  calculated  to  promote 
restraint  in  future  celebrations. 
The  lead  out  of  Chicago,  dated 
July  4,  1907,  began  in  these  words: 
“The  annual  slaughter  has  been 
done  in  the  name  or  rather  under 
the  guise  of  ‘patriotism.’  Fifty- 
eight  are  known  to  be  victims,  and 
hundreds  of  others  are  groaning  out 
their  lives  in  hospitals.  It  Is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  list  of  victims  to  the 
‘Glorious  Fourth’  will  exceed  158, 
the  total  last  year.” 


No  One  Fatally  Injured 
However 

The  copy  then  developed  the 
story  of  each  of  the  accident  vic¬ 
tims  and  each  was  clearly  sub- 
headed  with  heavy  emphasis  upon  • 
cause  such  as,  “Burned  By  Roman 
Candle,”  “Victim  of  Toy  Cannon,” 
“Injured  by  Giant  Cracker,”  and 
“Explodes  in  Child’s  Mouth.” 

By  the  next  year  the  headings 
could  stress  progress.  The  nation¬ 
wide  round  up  found  Boston  re¬ 
porting  “not  a  firecracker  heard” 
in  downtown  Boston.  Chicago  an¬ 
nounced,  “There  was  a  marked  de- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  fires  and 
accidents  from  the  use  of  fireworks 
compared  with  the  record  a  year 
ago.” 

By  July  5.  1911,  the  report  was 
that  only  13  were  listed  dead  in 
fireworks  accidents. 

Public  determination  for  a  Safe 
and  Sane  Eourth,  followed  by  leg¬ 
islation  to  implement  this  deter¬ 
mination,  has  today  brought  the 
fireworks  ca.sualty  to  the  point  of 
being  an  oddity.  Now  the  high¬ 
way  toll  provides  the  statistic  — 
first  as  a  prediction  and  then  as 
a  terrible  climax  as  the  totals  of 
holiday,  such  as  the  Eourth  of  July 
week-end,  are  a.ssemb!ed. 


Baltimore  Sun  Names 
Banker  City  Editor 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Paul  A.  Banker,  assistant  city 
editor  since  1950,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  replac- 
i  n  g  Edwin  P. 

Young,  Jr.  who 
has  been  hired  by 
the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal. 

At  the  same 
time,  Clarence  J. 

Caulfield  was 
named  day  city 
editor  and  Robert 
L.  McDowell  was 
appointed  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

Mr.  Caulfield  has  been  with  the 
Sun  staff  since  1942  while  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  joined  the  staff  as  a  report¬ 
er  in  1945. 


Banker 


*  * 


Charles  M.  Harwood,  former  as¬ 
sociated  editor  of  the  Sun,  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $412,780  when  he 
died  here  Feb.  5  at  the  age  of  89. 
Court  records  list  .securities  and 
personal  property  valued  at  $271,- 
280  and  real  estate  holdings  of 
$131,500. 


Why  Not  More  of  Same? 

The  figures,  in  general,  will  be 
published  on  July  5  and  6  largely 
as  end  results — and  the  causes  will 
appear  only  in  the  individual  story. 
If  there  is  a  general  impression  as 
to  cause,  it  will  be  simply  that 
too  many  people  have  tried  to  go 
too  many  places  in  too  short  a 
time.  The  break-down  on  the 
cause,  if  any,  will  come  at  some 
later  date  when  end-of-year  sum¬ 
maries  are  assembled  by  safety 
groups. 

There  are  attending  difficulties, 
of  course,  but  how  would  a  little 


Record  Travel  Issue 

Chicago 

A  record-breaking  Annual  Re¬ 
sort  and  Travel  section  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
June  6.  Included  in  the  more 
than  50,000  lines  of  travel  and 
resort  advertising  were  approxi¬ 
mately  500  individual  ads.  This 
exceeds  by  more  than  13  per  cent 
the  volume  of  advertising  carried 
by  the  previous  record  breaker 
published  by  the  Tribune  one  year 
ago  on  June  7.  The  32-page  sup¬ 
plement  was  the  largest  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Tribune. 
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Spokane  Voted  No.  1 
Test  Market  in  the  Nation 

Rated  No.  1  Test  City  regardless 
of  size  in  Sales  Management's 
Survey  of  Advertisers  and 
Monufacturers  (Nov.  10.  1953  Issue) 


CONSUMER  DATA  ON 
ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S 
HIGH  PROFIT 
MARKET  AREAS 


NOW  YOU  CAN  KNOW  HOW  YOUR  PRODUCT 
RANKS  WITH  THE  BIG-RUYINC  FAMILIES  OF 
THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  SPOKANE  MARKET  .  .  . 
this  is  America’s  Top  Test  Market  among  all  U.  S.  cities 
regardless  of  size. 

The  1954  Consumer  Analysis  of  the  Spokane  Market 
brings  you  brand  preference  —  yours  and  your  com¬ 
petitor’s;  ownership;  product  usage;  family  characteris¬ 
tics  and  buying  intentions  for  .scores  of  products  from 
food  to  automobiles.  Conducted  by  the  Market  Research 
Division  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  through  personal  interviews 
among  urban  resident  families,  this  study  gives  you  a 
true  perspective  of  trends  because  comparable  data  for 
1952  and  1951  also  are  featured. 

Here’s  your  guide  to  greater  sales  and  profits  in  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  pnxluctive  markets  .  .  .  America’s 
Top  Test  Market!  It’s  yours  for  the  writing.  Address 
your  re(iucst  to  the  General  .advertising  Division  or  ask 
your  Cresmer  and  Woodward  man.  Either  way— see  that 
a  copy  is  reserved  for  you. 


IRE  jbEYKW 

Spolntu  PstilQ  NifmdCU 


-  WASHWCIOM 

Adwrtiung  t»pf  fwlotiv*:  Cf  «iwf  &  Wood  word,  Inc.,  N«w  Yorh.  CHkoqo, 

Detroit,  lot  AnQvtM.  Son  Fr«(ici«ce.  AHonlo.  Color  Roprotontotiv««,  SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN  tEVICW.  Coohc  Soctiom:  MotropolitoA  Crovp. 
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low  mucli  theyre  helping 
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As  life  insurance  policyholders,  90  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  are  helping  finance  the 
most  dramatic  growth  this  country  has 
ever  seen. 

In  the  advertising  message  shown  at 
the  left,  the  Institute  pf  Life  Insurance 
demonstrates  the  part  the  policyholder  is 
playing  ...  in  stimulating  the  expansion 
of  business  and  industry  ...  in  helping 
finance  new  homes  ...  in  creating  new 
jobs  and  opportunities. 

This  message  is  but  one  of  many  show¬ 
ing  the  great  changes  going  on  in  America. 


Others  are  pointing  out  how  greatly  these 
changes  are  affecting  the  lives  of  every 
American  family . . .  how  they  are  creating 
new  needs.  They  also  show  how  life  in¬ 
surance  has  been  changing,  too— growing 
more  flexible  to  meet  the  family’s  changing 
need  for  protection. 


Thus,  these  messages  are  making  people 
aware  that  life  insurance  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  security  of  our  families,  hut 
that  it  is  also  making  America  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 


Institute  of  li^  Insurance 

Central  Source  of  Information  about  Life  Insurance 
488  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


If  you  would  be  interested  in  further  research  on  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Institute’s  “How  America  is  Changing” 
campaign,  we  would  be  glad  to  make  available  to  you  the  addi¬ 
tional  data  we  have. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

Beoverbrook, 

At  75,  Seeks 
A  New  Interest 

By  Doris  Willens 

London 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  wflio  once 
said  that  every  da  yhe  lived  after 
the  age  of  70  was  a  bonus  from 
the  Almighty,  was  75  on  May  25. 

To  mark  his  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  the  still  dynamic  press  lord 
has  revised  and  republished  his 
how-to-achieve-success  book, 
“Don’t  Trust  to  Luck.’’  One  piece 
of  advice  he  gives  is  that  a  man 
should,  after  achieving  success, 
change  his  occupation  to  recharge 
his  batteries. 

And  Beaverbrook — who  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  publishing  has  been  in 
banking  and  politics  and  was  Min¬ 
ister  of  Aircraft  Production  during 
the  war — writes,  “Now,  at  75,  I 
seek  yet  another  outlet  for  my  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

But  while  he  is  seeking  that  other 
outlet,  he  is  not  allowing  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  newspapers  to  sag. 
Canadian-born  Beaverbrook  has 
never  been  afflicted  by  modesty, 
and  age  has  not  diminished  the 
frequency  with  which  the  Beaver¬ 
brook  name  and  puckish  features 
pop  out  at  readers  of  his  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Beaverbrook’s  policies  exasperate 
many,  yet  he  is  cherished  as  one 
of  the  few  remaining  larger-than- 
life  personalities  in  a  world  where 
individualism  is  on  the  wane. 

Even  his  staunchest  political 
enemies  agree  that  the  world  would 
be  a  far  duller  place  without  him. 

Rarely  does  a  mention  of  Beaver¬ 
brook  or  his  newspapers — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unkind — slip  by  without 
being  reprinted  in  his  papers.  For 
controversy  is  his  meat,  and  con¬ 
troversy  about  himself  is  his  caviar. 

_  Unadulterated  praise  would  bore 
him.  So  his  Daily  Express  .selected 
the  Liberal  columnist  A.  J.  Cum¬ 
mings  to  write  its  main  feature 
article  on  Beaverbrook’s  birthday. 

Undoubtedly  “The  Old  Man” 


was  delighted  to  read  in  Cummings’ 
article  these  paragraphs: 

“Let  me  say  at  once,  without 
beating  about  the  bush,  that  I  have 
always  intensely  disliked  and  dis¬ 
trusted  many  of  Beaverbrook’s 
policies,  and  shall  continue  on  ap¬ 
propriate  occasions  to  attack  them 
in  my  own  column  and  elsewhere. 

“TTiey  are  slapdash,  irrespon¬ 
sible,  and  in  one  important  sense  I 
regard  them  as  harmful  to  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

But  like  most  of  Fleet  Street, 
Cummings  has  been  captivated  by 
the  Beaverbrook  personality.  He 
concludes: 

“Warm  birthday  greetings.  May 
he  live  long  to  clasp  a  reluctant 
Empire  to  his  bosom,  to  defy  his 
critics,  to  torment  the  Tories,  to 
tease  his  intimates,  and  to  keep  all 
Fleet  Street  on  its  toes.” 

Former  Beaverbrook  ediors  tell 
endless  tales  of  their  bedevilled 
life  in  his  employ,  yet  all  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  experience  and  unstint¬ 
ing  in  their  affection  for  him.  One 
of  them,  Percy  Cudlip,  who  later 
became  editor  of  Lair’s  Daily 
Herald,  wrote  on  his  75th  birth¬ 
day: 

“I  greet  him  as  a  journalist  of 
surpassing  skill;  as  a  man  who  de¬ 
spite  his  power  and  his  egotism 
has  never  lacked  human  kindness; 
and  as  one  of  the  most  pungent  yet 
endearing  personalities  of  our 
time.” 

More  Newsprint 

The  Government  has  authorized 
the  purchase  of  50,000  tons  of  ad¬ 
ditional  newsprint  from  non-dollar 
sources  in  1955.  The  import  of 
50,000  additional  tons  from  Cana¬ 
da  in  1955  had  already  been  ap¬ 
proved.  This  latest  step,  according 
to  the  Times,  should  prove  the 
decisive  step  to  the  final  deration¬ 
ing  of  newsprint  next  year. 

Recorder's  Debt 

A  meeting  of  creditors  of  the 
Recorder,  the  national  daily  that 
was  launched  last  October  and 
folded  in  March,  was  held  last 
week.  It  was  reported  that  the 
total  deficit  was  more  than 
$650,000. 


ACCURACY— To  insure  accuracy,  each 
reader  in  an  ACB  Service  Office  is  responsible 
for  certain  newspapers  to  read  anti  check. 
These  readers  become  as  familiar  with  the 
schedules  aj)pearing  in  your  publication  as 
your  own  make-up  man.  That’s  one  reason 
why  ACB  does  such  a  good  job. 


THE  $EIYICE  THAT  HEIYS  IH  THE  9SE  Of  HEWSfAfEI  ADVEITISINO 


Creditors  were  stunned  by  the 
figure  and  asked  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  money.  Publisher 
William  J.  Brittain  replied  that 
every  penny  was  trading  losses.  At 
present  creditors  are  faced  with  a 
maximum  dividend  of  sixpence  in 
the  pound — seven  cents  for  every 
$2.80. 

Price  Reduction 

Kemsley’s  Sunday  Times  Is  re¬ 
ducing  its  selling  price  from  four- 
pence  (about  5  cents)  to  three¬ 
pence  half-penny  (about  4  cents). 

The  paper  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  circulation,  and  in  the 
second  half  of  1953  averaged 
551,042. 

7,520  Dailies 
In  Free  World; 
88  Copies  Per  M 

The  world  has  a  total  of  7,520 
daily  newspapers  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  217,174,490  copies, 
the  Courier  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultur¬ 
al  Organization  reports. 

The  Courier  says  2,265  daily 
newspapers  were  published  in 
1952  in  North  America,  the  con¬ 
tinent  with  the  largest  number  of 
daily  newspaiJers.  The  continent 
where  the  daily  press  had  the 
largest  circulation,  however,  was 
Europe,  with  92,228,400  copies. 

(Statistics  do  not  include  Rus¬ 
sia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Hungary,  North  Korea,  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic  and 
the  continental  area  of  China,  for 
which  no  daily  press  figures  were 
available.) 

Three  countries  —  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan  —  have  53%  of  the  total 
world  circulation.  The  English- 
language  press  is  by  far  the 
world’s  largest,  accounting  for  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  the  total 
number  of  daily  papers  with  a 
circulation  of  96,511,000. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  an 
average  of  88  copies  of  daily 
newspapers  are  available  per  1,000 
inhabitants.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  reported  as  having  the  highest 
average  circulation  figure  (611 
copies  per  1,000  persons).  Second 
highest  is  Australia  with  416  per 
1,000  inhabitants  and  third.  New 
Zealand,  with  358  per  1,000. 

In  Africa,  however,  out  of  50- 
odd  countries  and  territories,  only 
nine  (Egypt,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the 
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SNPA  Looks 
To  2003 
Convention 

Chattanooga 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  officials  this  week  were 
looking  far  ahead  and  laying  plans 
for  the  Association’s  100th  Dia¬ 
mond  anniversary  celebration, 
scheduled  for  April  17,  2003. 

Twenty-first  century  Southern 
newspaper  officials  will  learn 
something  of  the  activities  of  the 
Association  durirvg  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century  from  material 
now  being  readied  for  a  steel  box 
to  be  sealed  and  stored  in  the 
American  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  here. 

Among  the  many  items  to  be 
placed  in  the  box  is  a  Holy  Bible, 
a  copy  of  which  was  donated  by 
Consolidated  Book  Publishers, 
Chicago,  who  have  displays  at  an¬ 
nual  SNPA  conventions;  a  copy  of 
the  manuscript  of  the  history  of 
SNPA’s  first  50  years’  history;  a 
script  of  “This  is  Your  Voice,” 
which  was  presented  by  President 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr.  at  the 
1953  convention. 

The  box  will  also  contain  the 
50th  anniversary  convention  pro¬ 
gram,  reports  of  officers  and  com¬ 
mittee  and  convention  proceedings, 
a  roster  membership,  some  old 
coins,  several  booklets  and  pic¬ 
tures,  a  gavel  made  from  South¬ 
ern  pines  and  biographies  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  SNPA  Half  Century 
Club. 

One  time  which  Is  expected  to 
cause  a  smile  from  “future”  dele¬ 
gates  is  a  flask  of  corn  whiskey 
that  came  from  a  moonshiner’s 
still  in  the  fastnesses  of  Cumber¬ 
land  Mountain,  not  far  from 
Sewanee,  the  birth  place  of  Charles 
McD.  Puckette,  general  manager, 
Chattanooga  Times  and  a  member 
of  SNPA  board  of  directors.  The 
whiskey,  which  is  now  15  years 
old,  is  the  remainder  of  a  keg  that 
was  captured  in  a  “revenoors”  raid 
during  prohibition  days. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
space  for  a  few  other  small  items 
and  SNPA  members  are  urged  to 
contribute  something  of  interest  to 
those  who  attend  the  2003  con¬ 
vention. 

The  existence  of  the  box,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  be  forgotten  as 
each  year  the  Association  will  be 
billed  for  a  storage  fee. 


THE  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAU,  iNC. 


Gold  Coast,  the  three  French  •r  C  nt  a  1^  A 

North  African  territories  and  the  DWllZeriuna 


islands  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion) 
have  more  than  10  copies  of  daily 
newspapers  per  1,000  inhabitants. 
In  most  of  Asia,  the  situation  is 
similar,  only  eight  countries  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  10  copies  per 
1,000.  For  Central  and  Southern 
Asia,  including  India,  Pakistan, 
Indonesia  and  Iran,  the  figure 
varies  from  less  than  one  to  a 
maximum  of  six. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  12-year-old  Buffalo  girl  will 
embark  in  September  on  a  story¬ 
book  trip  to  Switzerland  as  grand 
prize  winner  in  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News  “Heidi”  Coloring  Con¬ 
test.  Elizabeth  Drzewiecka  colored 
the  series  of  five  sketches  in  a 
contest  conducted  by  the  News  in 
cooperation  with  United  .\rtists 
Corporation. 
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j^\.dvertising 
Sells  More 
Economically 
in  Milwaukee 


One-Paper  Coverage  —  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  is  read  regularly  in  92%  of  all 
homes  in  a  metropolitan  area  of  nearly 
a  million  people.  At  one  advertising  cost 
you  get  coverage  which  requires  two  or 
more  newspapers  in  most  large  cities. 


20%  Lower  Advertising  Rates  —  The 
rates  per  1,000  readers  in  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  are  nearly  20%  lower  than 
the  average  for  U.S.  newspapers  of 
comparable  size. 


Concentrated  Market  —  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  100-mile  zone  in  rich  southeastern 
Wisconsin  does  73%  of  the  state’s  total 
retail  business  in  less  than  30%  of  the 
state’s  are? 


1^1 


Big  Volume  Market  —  Retail  sales  in 
the  100-mile  zone  exceed  total  sales  in 
35  of  the  48  states. 


Top  Quality  Market  —  Income  per  fam¬ 
ily  in  Milwaukee  tops  all  but  three  of 
the  25  largest  U.  S.  metropolitan  areas, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Census.  Retail 
sales  per  family  are  35%  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average. 


Home  Readership  —  Practically  all  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  circulation  is  home- 
reau,  multiple  reader  circulation  reach¬ 
ing  all  members  of  the  family. 


Pw 


World  Leader  in  Advertising  —  In  each 
of  the  past  four  years  The  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  more  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  America. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

*Best  Sports  Stones’ 
Plus  Davis  On  Freedom 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


BEST  SPORTS  STORIES  1954.  Edit- 
ed  by  IrvinfT  T.  Marsh  and  Edward 
Ehre.  New  V'ork:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
('ompany.  328  t»p.  $3.50. 

The  “b&st  sports  stories”  invari¬ 
ably  produce  the  sort  of  writing 
and  reporting  that  re-enacts  drama 
and  arouses  envy  in  a  fellow  crafts¬ 
man.  It  is  the  sort  of  fact-seeing 
that  brings  from  readers,  “What  a 
race  .  .  .  What  a  fight,  or  what  a 
game  .  .  .”  and  from  a  toiler  in  the 
cityroom,  “Hangup  story;  wish  I’d 
done  it.” 

Henry  Justin  Smith  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  used  to  urge  us, 
“Write  it  so  a  bookkeeper  will 
point  your  story  out  to  a  fellow 
straphanger  on  the  El  and  say, 
'I  don’t  know  what  it  is  about  that 
story,  but  it  gets  you:  it’s  the  way 
it’s  written.’  ”  And  Roy  Roberts 
of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  still 
puts  it  this  way:  “Any  reporter 
can  tell  a  reader  what  happened. 
The  good  one  makes  him  see  it, 
hear  it,  smell  it,  feel  it — and  want 
to  do  something  about  it.” 


There’s  a  lot  of  that  in  this 
Mansh  -  Ehre  collection  of  “Best 
Sports  Stories”  of  1953.  And  in 
this  book — as  well  as  in  the  news 
stories  Smith  and  Roberts  referred 
to — it  isn’t  all  in  the  fresh  and 
lusty  verbs  or  in  the  metaphors  so 
alive  that  if  you  cut  them  they 
bleed.  Much  of  the  writing  secret 
lies  in  the  tramed  eye  that  saw 
what  really  happened,  and  in  the 
disciplined  arrangement  of  the  facts 
into  an  effective  script. 

Danforth's  Story 

Take  the  lead  of  this  prize-win¬ 
ning  news  story  of  the  1953  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby  by  Ed  Danforth  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal: 

Native  Dancer  had  a  date  to  see 
a  fellow  in  the  garden  in  front  of 
the  pagoda  at  Churchill  Downs 
about  some  roses.  But  by  the 
length  of  a  handsome  head  he  was 
late.  Dark  Star,  a  sleek  brown 
colt  from  New  York,  was  there  to 
pick  up  the  flowers  and  $90,050 
for  Harvey  F.  Guggenheim,  his 
owner. 


Today,  as  always  .  .  . 

EMILY  POST 


“One  of  America's  most  influential 
women.” 

Pageant  Magazine 


The  supreme  authority  on  good  taste,  not  only  in 
the  things  we  do  and  say,  hut  in  the  things  we  think 
and  are. 

Emily  Post’s  ^^Good  Taste” 

appears  in  more  than  175  leading  newspapers. 

Millions  of  readers  ask  perplexing  questions  about 
the  things  we  do  and  say  .  .  .  they  want  to  know  the 
correct  procedure  for  weddings,  engagements,  letter 
writing,  table  settings  and  service,  party  do’s  and 
don’ts. 

Add  your  newspaper  to  a  great  list  and  be  assured 
that  Mrs.  Post’s  Gk>od  Taste  on  your  woman’s  page 
will  be  a  great  help  to  every  one  of  your  readers. 

Seven  Releases  A  Week 

Write  today,  or  wire  collect,  to: 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

229  W.  43rd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


That  was  the  story.  Not  so 
much  that  Dark  Star  won — except 
for  Mr.  Guggenheim.  But  that 
Native  Dancer  lost,  and  how. 
From  the  first  graph,  you  get  more 
than  lean  sentences  with  eager  and 
nipping  verbs.  You  get  the  drama 
of  a  horserace,  exultant  and  heart¬ 
breaking.  A  reporter  lakes  you  to 
Churchill  Downs.  He  feeds  in 
newsworthy  background  and  sta¬ 
tistics,  always  as  part  of  the  day’s 
narrative,  to  take  the  curse  off  it; 
never  as  blocks  of  figures  dropped 
in,  hoping  readers  will  climb  over, 
which  they  won’t. 

You  learn  it  was  a  79-year-old 
race  and  how  much  the  two  horses 
were  marked  up  to  win,  place,  and 
.show;  and  how  many  persons  were 
in  the  crowd.  You  get  a  terse  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bump  and  recovery 
at  the  first  turn: 

Native  Dancer  was  sixth  among 
the  horses  as  the  cavalry  swirled 
past  the  stands  the  first  time.  At 
the  first  turn.  Money  Broker 
humped  him  badly.  It  was  rough 
riding  and  Eric  Guerin  had  to  take 
the  Dancer  back  and  look  for  rac¬ 
ing  room  on  the  outside.  He  raced 
clear  of  interference  down  the 
back  stretch  and  after  going  a  mile 
had  picked  up  all  but  four  horses. 
Swinging  into  the  last  turn  behind 
Correspondent  and  Straight  Face, 
the  Dancer  moved  up  fast  and 
saved  ground  on  the  final  corner 
to  straighten  out  for  home  a  length 
and  a  half  back.  Dark  Star  reeled 
off  a  faster  mile  than  Whirlaway 
did  in  setting  the  record  for  the 
race,  and  he  still  had  wings  on  his 
plates  and  blood  in  his  heart.  .  .  . 

Special  Problems 

Sports  writing  is  fundamentally 
another  reporting  job.  It  has  spe¬ 
cial  problems  and  different  empha¬ 
ses.  But  for  all  the  apparent 
glamor  of  the  pressbox  and  of  a 
few  writers  graduated  into  big- 
time  fiction,  sports  reporting  stands 
squarely — as  in  this  Marsh-Ehre 
collection  —  on  cityroom  funda¬ 
mentals:  knowledge  of  the  field, 
accurate,  detailed  coverage,  and 
the  ability  to  write.  A  pressbox  is 
not  a  cheering  section;  it  is  a  work 
room. 

The  best  sports-feature  story  in 
this  volume  —  judged  by  John 
Chamberlain,  Bob  Considine,  and 
Quentin  Reynolds  —  was  handled 
by  Bill  Corum  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American.  It’s  a  sweet  job 
of  seeing,  feeling,  and  writing.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  luncheon  by  the 
Stahlman  Brothers  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner  for  Freddy 
Russell,  their  sports  editor,  on  his 
25th  anniversary  in  the  job.  It  was 
a  gala  gathering  of  Tennessee 
spoon  bread,  country  ham,  cele¬ 
brated  sportsmen  and  sports  writ¬ 
ers. 

But  it  was  at  the  country  club, 
out  on  the  road  a  way  from  Van¬ 
derbilt  University,  which  was 
Granny  Rice’s  school.  And  Gran¬ 
ny  wasn’t  there.  So  there  is  a 
nostalgic  note  for  Granny,  deftly, 
beautifully  managed.  It  detracts 
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no  whit  from  Freddy  Russell  or 
from  the  others  of  the  famous  who 
were  there.  And  when  Bobby 
Jones  walked  into  the  room: 

Suddenly  every  man  in  the  room 
was  on  his  feet.  Hand  clapping 
drew  as  close  to  a  cheer  as  the 
clapping  of  hands  can  come.  Tears 
jumped  to  sting  a  little  behind  your 
eyes.  .  .  .  Emperor  Jones,  the  best 
of  all  the  best,  had  come  to  join 
us,  and  Freddy  RusselVs  party  was 
a  success. 

Then  Bill  Corum,  the  Mis.souri- 
plus-Columbia-journalism  schools’ 
boy,  who  many  a  time  has  shown 
readers  how  a  great  sports  reporter 
can  see,  feel,  and  write,  closes  his 
piece  on  his  keynote  of  nostalgia: 

“I  wish  you  could  have  been 
with  us.  Granny,  to  hear  your 
poem  read  at  Freddy’s  dinner. 
Only  you  could  have  written 
that.  .  .  .  Only  you,  my  friend, 
could  have  remembered  how  the 
sunshine  and  the  shadow  make  a 
pattern  as  Autumn  comes  around 
again  on  the  lovely  campus  of  old 
Vandy.” 

Elmer  Davis  Attacks 
Threat  to  Our  Freedom 

BUT  WE  WERE  BORN  FREE  by  El¬ 
mer  Davis.  Indianapolis  and  New 

York;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  229  pp. 

$2.75. 

This  republic  was  not  established 
by  cowards,  Elmer  Davis  recalls. 
And  cowards  will  not  preserve  it, 
he  warns.  The  fresh,  vigorous  writ¬ 
ing  of  this  Rhodes  scholar  who 
distinguished  himself  in  both  news¬ 
paper  work  and  radio,  bears  no 
trace  of  foggy  thinking  or  of  timid 
utterance.  In  this  book  he  sees 
real  danger  to  free  thought  and 
free  speech,  and  he  articulately  at¬ 
tacks  the  threat. 

“I  do  not  think  Stalin  could 
have  licked  us,”  he  writes.  “I  do 
not  think  that  whoever  may  be 
running  Russia  can  lick  us.  But 
McCarthy  and  the  spirit  of  Mc- 
Carthyism  could  lick  us — no  doubt 
without  intention,  but  they  could — 
by  getting  us  to  fighting  among 
ourselves  like  the  Romans.” 

In  his  newest  volume,  Mr.  Davis 
reasons  soundly  and  argues  strong¬ 
ly  against  the  danger  of  “persuad¬ 
ing  every  man  that  he  must  keep 
on  looking  over  his  shoulder  to 
make  sure  that  the  man  beside  him 
doesn’t  stab  him  in  the  back.” 

The  author’s  writing  is  good  for 
those  who  like  thought  as  clear  as 
carbolic  acid,  poured  in  sentences 
as  short  as  stilettos  and  just  as 
sharp. 

■ 

Publisher  Honored 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Edward  R.  Ladd,  publisher  of 
the  Evanston  Review,  is  among 
the  17  Northwestern  University 
alumni  to  receive  achievement 
awards,  June  12,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Theodore  Van 
Dellen,  Chicago  Tribune  health 
editor,  chairman  of  the  alumni  as¬ 
sociation’s  achievement  commit¬ 
tee. 
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SO 


Were  making  two  BIG  changes 


new  name! 

The  Winona  Daily  News 


IS  the  new  name 


^^ePinontillepiibU^n'^efald 


Name  Change  Effective  June  I,  1954 


new  plant! 


tin.*"'- 


In  July  we're  moving  into  one  of  the  nation's  most  efficiently- 
designed  newspaper  buildings  —  completely  equipped  with  the 
best  newspaper  production  equipment  money  can  buy. 


same! 


•  Progressive  Management 

•  Top  Merchandising  Service 

•  Key  Circulation 

•  Rich,  9-County  Market  Area 


Minnesota  s  Largest  Newspaper  Outside  Duluth  and  the  Twin  Cities 
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Press  Units 


Since  the  lirsi  Hoe  C-olor-C'onvkri  ible  Neu'si'Arer  Press  was  placed  in 
oj)eration  in  1947.  over  seventy  leading  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
('anada  and  Latin  America  have  purchased  682  Color-Con veriibee  press 
units— while  numerous  other  newsjjapers  have  added  Hoe  color-printing 
facilities  to  their  existing  Hoe  e(jui|)ment. 


printing,  the  Coi or-Cowkrubi.k  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  any  desired  arrange¬ 
ment  for  printing  ROl*  (olor.  And  addi¬ 
tional  press  units  and  further  color-print¬ 
ing  facilities  can  be  installed  at  any  time 
—  to  handle  larger  eirenlations  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  more  extensive  ROl*  color  —  with 
minimum  medianieal  alterations. 


I  o  meet  increasingly  stiff  competitive 
conditions  —  and  in  view  of  the  steadilv 
mounting  demands  from  advertisers  for 
more  and  more  ( olor  —  progressive  pub¬ 
lishers  appreciate  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Hoe  Ckii or-Converi  ibi.e  Press. 

With  a  basic  construction  that  makes 
the  press  unexcelled  for  straight  black 


SeCo^/A/e, 


•  10  East  ISSth  Straat  NawYork  54,N.Y. 
•RANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTUND,  ORE. 
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Color-Convertible 


The  following  newspapers  have  installed  —  or  ordered 
HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE  PRESSES 

IN  CANADA  - 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  Cleveland  News 
The  Cleveland  Press 
The  Tulsa  World 
and  Tulsa  Tribune 
Eugene  Register-Guard 
The  Oregonian  (Portland) 

Oregon  Journal  (Portland) 

The  Patriot  and  The  Evening  News 
(Harrisburg) 

Intelligencer  Jaurnal 

and  Lancaster  New  Era 
The  Evening  Bulletin 
(Philadelphia) 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
The  Pittsburgh  Press 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  and 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 

and  Charleston  Evening  Post 
The  Commercial  Appeal 
(Memphis) 

The  Dallas  Morning  Newt 
Richmond  News  leader 

and  Richmand  Times  Dispatch 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Oakland  Tribune 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Florida  Times-Union 
(Jacksonville) 

Miami  Herald 
The  Wichita  Eagle 
The  Times-Picayune 
(New  Orleans) 

Bangor  Doily  News 
Press  Herald  ond  Evening  Express 
(Portland,  Me.) 

The  Sun  (Baltimore) 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston) 

Newark  Star-Ledger 
Daily  Mirror  (New  York) 
long  Island  Star-Journal 
(New  York) 

The  Morning  Telegraph  (New  York) 
Rochester  Times-Union 

and  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
The  Troy  Record  and 
The  Times  Record 
Watertown  Doily  Times 
The  Charlotte  Observer 


The  Edmonton  Journal 
The  Holifax  Chronicle-Herald 
and  The  Halifax  Mail-Stor 
The  Post-Record  (Sydney) 

The  Hamilton  Spectotor 
The  Ottawa  Citizen 
The  Ottawa  Evening  Journal 
The  Globe  and  Mail  (Toronto) 
Toronto  Doily  Star 
The  Gazette  (Montreal) 

The  Montreal  Star 


IN  LATIN  A  MERICA 


la  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires) 

Correio  do  Povo  (Porto  Alegre) 
Diorio  de  Noticias  (Porto  Alegre) 
Correio  da  Manha  (Rio  de  Janeiro) 
O  Globo  (Rio  de  Janeiro) 

O  Estodo  de  Soo  Paulo  (Sao  Poulo) 
El  Mercurio  (Santiago,  Chile) 

Diorio  de  la  Marina  (Havana) 
la  Prensa  (Mexico  City) 

El  Mundo  (San  Juan) 

El  Nacionol  (Caracas) 

El  Universol  (Caracas) 
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ST.  GEORGE  BILL 

REP.  KATHERINE  ST.  GEORGE,  New 

York  Republican,  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress  which  would  empower  the  Post¬ 
master  General  to  deny  second  and  third-class 
postal  privileges  to  books,  films,  publications 
and  other  printed  matter  “which  advocates, 
advises,  or  teaches,  or  explicitly  or  by  impli¬ 
cation  favors  the  political,  economic,  interna¬ 
tional,  and  governmental  doctrines  of  Com¬ 
munism  or  any  other  totalitarian  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  the  establishment  in  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  state  of  a  Communist 
or  other  totalitarian  dictatorship.” 

In  trying  to  protect  “the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,”  Mrs.  St.  George  means 
well.  But  the  proposed  legislation  has  too 
many  flaws  and,  in  our  opinion,  definitely  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it. 

1.  The  bill  proposes  “that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  entries  of  publications  as 
■second-class  matter,  and  other  postage  at  less 
than  cost,  are  privileges  which  should  not  be 
granted  to”  organizations  or  publications  list¬ 
ed  as  subversive.  If  this  published  material  is 
so  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  why  forbid  their  distribution  in 
postal  classifications  at  “less  than  cost”  and 
invite  them  to  use  the  same  mail  service  by 
way  of  first-class  or  parcel  post?  Isn’t  it  sort 
of  silly  to  say  “you  can  use  one  kind  of  mail 
service  to  undermine  our  free  institutions  but 
not  another?” 

2.  Under  the  wording  of  the  paragraph 
cited  above,  the  Postmaster  General  could 
deny  mailing  privileges  to  any  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  that  honestly  or  mistakenly 
supported  a  Russian-sponsored  peace  move¬ 
ment.  Action  could  also  be  taken  against  a 
newspaper  that  supported  Tito  or  Franco  or 
Peron  or  any  other  dictator  of  the  right  or 
left  that  appeared  on  the  scene. 

3.  We  do  not  think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  or  any  other  man  in 
Washington,  to  censor  the  reading  tastes  of 
the  American  public  with  the  limited  qualifi¬ 
cations  spelled  out  in  this  legislation.  He  is 
required  only  to  have  “reasonable  grounds” 
for  believing  that  a  second-class  entry  should 
be  revoked. 

4.  It  has  now  been  established  under  the 
Smith  Act,  and  upheld  by  the  courts,  that 
teaching  and  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  by  force  is  a  conspiracy  pun¬ 
ishable  by  law.  Many  top  Communists  have 
been  convicted  under  it.  But  when  we  attempt 
to  restrain  publications,  either  directly  or  by 
indirection  through  the  postal  service,  we 
come  into  conflict  with  our  free  press  guar¬ 
antee. 

The  First  Amendment  was  adopted  as  a 
protection  for  the  utterance  of  opinions — un¬ 
popular  as  well  as  popular.  The  problem 
which  Rep.  St.  George  seeks  to  solve  is:  How 
far  can  we  safely  whittle  away  our  basic 
freedoms  in  order  to  protect  ourselves? 

Certainly,  we  should  not  leave  ourselves 
prostrate  before  our  enemies  who  are  using 
our  own  freedoms  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  us. 
But  neither  Rep.  St.  George,  nor  anyone  else, 
has  found  a  way  to  prohibit  publication  or 
distribution  of  pro-Soviet  and  anti-American 
opinions  without  undermining  our  framework 
of  freedom  which  is  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  United  States  has 
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What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  ow'n  soul? 

— Matthew,  XVI;  26. 


withstood  successfully  a  multitude  of  foreign 
ideologies  for  150  years,  particularly  in  the 
last  20  years.  Barring  a  call  to  violence  and 
revolution,  why  not  let  the  Soviet  sympa¬ 
thizers  and  related  crackpots  continue  to  have 
their  say  in  the  market  place  of  ideas?  Their 
fortunes  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  20  years, 
their  followers  declining,  and  their  publica¬ 
tions  struggling  for  economic  survival.  We 
prefer  to  have  them  out  in  the  open  trying  to 
chip  away  at  the  foundation  stones  of  our 
freedoms  than  see  us  gradually  tear  down  the 
structure  for  them  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
we  are  protecting  ourselves. 

WE  DIDN'T  MEAN  TO 

IN  A  LETTER  to  the  editor  this  week,  Frank 

Tripp,  chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  gives  us  a  lesson  in  seman¬ 
tics  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

He  properly  takes  E  &  P  to  task  for  perpe¬ 
trating  the  misnomer  “direct  mail  advertising” 
in  an  editorial  May  22.  Honestly,  we  didn’t 
mean  to  do  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  Mr. 
Tripp  points  out,  it  is  a  “misnomer  that  fools 
more  laymen  than  did  the  old  medicine  man’s 
cure-all.”  We  were  too  busy  quoting  Henry 
G.  Little,  president  of  Campbell-Ewald,  about 
the  wasteful  “blizzards  of  mail”  that  goes  to 
agencies,  instead  of  clarifying  as  Mr.  Tripp 
does  in  his  letter. 

Stating  that  it  should  be  called  “mail  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Tripp  continues: 

“What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  is  more 
direct  than  an  advertising  message  that  a 
prospect  bought  and  paid  for?  One  that 
doesn’t  have  ‘waste  basket’  plastered  all  over  it. 

“If  it  had  never  been  proved  that  paid 
circulation  outsells  throwaways;  if  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  majored  in  mailed  throwaways; 
if  there  never  had  been  an  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  we  all  would  be  working  for 
job  printers,  our  customers’  porches  would  be 
smothered  with  handbills  and  they  would 
leave  oil  drums  for  mail  boxes.  .  .  . 

“Mass  demand  for  anything  never  was  and 
never  can  be  developed  by  direct  advertising 
of  any  sort.  If  we  knew  who  our  customers 
are,  where  they  live  and  exactly  what  argu¬ 
ment  will  sway  them  we  would  just  send  a 
salesman  to  come  back  with  the  order,  and 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  adver¬ 
tising.  .  .  . 

‘The  very  foundation  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  unknown  market  which  it 
searches  out  and  develops.  To  dignify  any 
one  branch  of  it  as  ‘direct’  is  a  libel  against 
every  other  branch — and  a  humbug.” 

Correct — and  touche. 


DAIRY  SURPLUS 

NEWSPAPER  editors  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  have  worried  for  a  long  time  ove 
the  problem  of  dairy  surplus.  What  to  do 
about  it?  Perhaps  the  Madison,  Wisconsin 
newspapers  have  found  an  answer. 

During  the  week  May  7-15,  the  IF/sconjtn 
Stale  Journal  and  Madison  Capital  Titnts 
sponsored  a  Dairy  Foods  Festival  (E&P,  May 
15,  page  15).  Three  hundred  retail  store, 
the  American  Dairy  Association  and  many 
national  advertisers  cooperated.  The  event 
was  kicked  off  by  a  16-page  Dairy  Foods 
Festival  Section  which  contributed  to  a  total 
2,263  inches  of  food  advertising  carried  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  More  important  than  that, 
however,  is  what  happened  to  dairy  sales. 

The  report  of  the  Festival  Committee 
shows: 

Butter  sales  in  city  stores  were  up  11% 
during  the  first  week;  cheese  distributors 
showed  a  sales  increase  of  1.18%  for  two 
weeks;  Madison  dairies  reported  home  deliv¬ 
eries  of  butter  were  up  15.2%,  milk  up 
14.1%,  and  cottage  cheese  up  13%. 

Since  then,  as  a  result  of  E&P’s  story,  24 
newspapers  across  the  country  have  written 
to  Madison  for  detailed  information. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  reports  that 
“in  1945  Americans  used  a  record  of  nearly 
400  pounds  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  per  capita. 
Since  then,  consumption  has  dropped  to 
around  350  pounds.  A  return  to  the  1945 
average  would  use  up  surplus  milk  st«b 
in  18  months.” 

The  Madison  papers  and  the  ADA  b^ 
lieve  “that  the  best  answer  to  the  dairy  sur¬ 
plus  is  to  get  it  into  human  consumption." 
Newspapers  have  proven  many  times  their 
ability  to  do  this. 

HEADLINES 

JUST  in  case  it  hasn’t  already  occurred  to 
them,  we  would  like  to  remind  newspaper 
editors  of  the  increasing  need  for  accuracy  in 
headlines  which  public  hearings  such  as  the 
McCarthy-Army  ruckus  impose. 

William  A.  Caldwell,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Bergen  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record,  pointed  out 
in  his  column  recently  that  there  aren’t  any 
headlines  on  a  television  program.  Before  you 
can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  you  have  to  foHow 
the  program  through  to  its  conclusion. 

But  people  who  have  watched  the  show  on 
TV,  who  turn  to  their  newspapers  for  back¬ 
ground  and  details  they  might  have  missed, 
will  have  a  fairly  good  idea  whether  the  head¬ 
line  is  correct  or  not.  Writing  headlines  in 
limited  space  is  not  an  easy  task,  as  any  copy- 
reader  will  testify.  But  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  inaccurate  headlines 
can  lose  friends  for  newspapers. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  recommendation  tt 
the  April  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Norman  Isaacs,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  reported  the* 
is  very  little  evidence  of  slanted  writing  in 
newspapers  today  but  concluded  the  real 
slanting  problem  is  in  headlines,  mostly  b^ 
cause  of  space  limitations.  He  urged  that  more 
newspapers  adopt  the  practice  of  giving  their 
copy  desks  leeway  to  change  headline  orders 
to  permit  proper  phrasing  and  expresskw- 
Perhaps  that  is  what  newspapers  will  have  » 
come  to:  emphasis  on  accurate  wording  rather 
than  on  style. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 

W*ciL  McNair,  former  city  ed¬ 
itor,  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  editor,  Snyder 
(Tex.)  Daily  News.  He  replaces 
Houston  Harte,  who  moves  to 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune's  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

James  Saxon  Childers,  editor, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  has  been 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
letters  degree  at  Oglethorpe  Uni¬ 
versity. 

«  4>  * 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  chairman. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  board, 
received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  and  gave  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College  on  June  6. 

WWW 

Frank  Jenkins,  publisher,  and 
Bill  Jenkins,  managing  editor, 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News,  were  given  a  plaque  by  the 
Keep  Oregon  Green  Association 
for  “outstanding  support  of  forest 
fire  prevention  education.” 

WWW 

George  Betts,  former  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  political 
science  from  Syracuse  University 
on  June  7.  In  recent  years  he  has 
been  public  affairs  officer  for  the 
United  States  Mission  to  the  U.N. 

WWW 

John  J.  Astor,  publisher. 
Times  of  London,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Press  Union. 


Henry  Hallas,  editor,  Glaston¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  Citizen,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Hillyer  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WWW 

Ward  E.  Duffy,  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Foreign 
policy  Association  of  Hartford. 

WWW 

E.  W.  Mathews,  editor  and 
president,  Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch, 
has  been  asked  to  serve  as  adviser 
to  the  Georgia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Industrial  Department. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Charles  C.  Garvey  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times 
Morning  Advocate,  replacing 
E.  A.  (Pete)  Goldsby,  who  died 
suddenly  May  23.  Garvey  comes 
to  the  newspaper  from  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WJBO,  where  he  had  been 
general  manager  and  for  several 
years  prior  was  sales  manager. 

WWW 

James  P.  Hughes,  advertising 
director,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican,  and  an  employe  of  the 
paper  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
resigned. 

WWW 

Joe  Slocum  has  left  the  retail 
advertising  staff  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  to 
join  the  National  Advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  New’s. 

WWW 

Robert  Buckles,  circulation 
manager,  Farmington  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Times,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  business  manager. 


Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  publish¬ 
er,  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 

John  Lodge  to  a  five-year  term  to 
the  Connecticut  Development  paper, 
Commission. 


John  Muir,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator.  He 
succeeds  Roy  S.  Davis  who  retired 
after  51  years  of  service  on  the 


Joseph  O’Donovan,  graduate 
student  at  New  York  University, 
has  become  a  reporter  for  the 
Waterburv  (Conn.)  Republican. 

WWW 

Ralph  M.  Blagden,  formerly 
national  editor.  The  Reporter,  and 
previously  with  The  New  York 
Times,  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News  and  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times,  is  now  associate  editor, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

WWW 

Penny  Pritchard  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune. 

WWW 

Daniel  E.  Durant  of  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  was  awarded  an 
engrossed  scroll  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bar  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Working  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey  at  Asbury 
Park  June  5  in  recognition  of  the 
year's  best  newspaper  story  on  the 
legal  profession. 

WWW 

Myron  V.  Depew,  managing 
editor,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee; 
Dick  Rodda,  Bee  reporter  and 
Edward  H.  Dickson,  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers’  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  were  among  those 
recently  receiving  20-year  service 
pins  from  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

WWW 

John  Turnblad  has  resigned 
from  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  edi¬ 
torial  staff  to  accept  a  two-year 
contract  with  European  Star  & 
Stripes,  and  is  now  in  West  Ger¬ 
many. 

WWW 

Jack  Schreibman,  city  hall  and 
courthouse  reporter.  New  Albany 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle. 

WWW 

Ed  Goetzl,  formerly  with  the 
McMinnville  (Ore.)  Telephone- 


Register  and  recently  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Cour¬ 
ier,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

WWW 

J.  Howard  Absalom  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press  as  a  reporter.  He  came  to  the 
Press  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  and 
was  formerly  with  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press,  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  and  news  director  of 
station  WAKR,  Akron. 

WWW 

Arides  Visconti,  reporter  for 
O'Globo  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
is  filling  a  three-months  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  Sun  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  under  the  State  Department’s 
journalism  exchange  program. 

WWW 

Trudie  Cargile,  who  joined  the 
state  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  a  year  ago,  has 
^en  promoted  to  state  editor.  She 
succeeds  Jimmy  Strickland  who 
was  called  from  the  reserve  into 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force. 

WWW 

Gladys  (Ruby)  Ryan,  “big 
sister”  to  many  a  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chicago  cub  reporter,  re¬ 
cently  began  her  25th  year  as 
switchboard  operator  at  CNB.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  CNB,  ^^^e  worked 
briefly  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

WWW 

Mrs.  Valda  Cooper  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Farming- 
ton  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times. 

WWW 

Harry  Monahan,  formerly  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  sports 
staff,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
paper’s  Sunday  department. 

WWW 

Tarrence  T.  George,  Iron 
River  (Mich.)  Reporter,  has  be¬ 
come  a  news  reporter  for  the 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


David  S.  Ingalls,  new  publish¬ 
er,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star, 
recently  reelected  a  director  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways, 
took  the  usual  means  of  “becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  Queen 
City,”  by  addressing  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Cuvier  Press  Club. 

WWW 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
and  Mrs.  Butler  are  on  a  three- 
months  visit  to  Europe. 

WWW 

Everett  Norlander,  Chicago 
Daily  News  managing  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Norlander  left  for  Europe 
recently,  planning  a  two-month 
tour  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
lander  is  treasurer  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation. 

WWW 

Francele  H.  Armstrong,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner  and  Journal,  has  become 
editor  of  that  publication. 


Neal  W.  Shelby  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald. 

WWW 

Fisk  Lochridge,  formerly  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  Katz  Agency, 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Katz  organization  with 
offices  in  the  Penobscot  Building. 

WWW 

Irene  Reid,  advertising  director, 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star-World, 
has  been  named  a  member  of  the 
National  Advertising  Executive 
Association  advertising  council 
liaison  committee. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Elizabeth  Kardos,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  fashion  col¬ 
umnist,  has  been  awarded  a  spe¬ 
cial  citation  for  outstanding  work 
in  aiding  individual  members  of 
the  Cleveland  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  Club. 


A  familiar  favorite  makes  a  hit 
in  a  brand-new  arrangement — 

FROM  9  TO  5 

By  Jo  Fischer 

Jo  Fischer's  inimitable  cartoon 
panels,  which  entertain  over  12 
million  newspaper  readers  daily, 
are  achieving  new  popularity  in 
book  form— a  tribute  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  appeal  of  "From  9  To  5;" 
a  tip  that  your  readers  will  like 
it,  too.  Send  for  samples  todayl 
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Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times, 
replacing  William  Normyle,  who 
has  become  a  reporter  for  the 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Charles  Tally,  formerly  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  Long  Beach 

(Cal.)  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  joined  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Beier,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press,  has  joined  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  C.  Page  has  joined 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
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Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald- 
Times  as  wire  editor,  succeeding 
Norbert  Kontowicz,  who  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

0*0 

Weir  Watson,  formerly  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  “Off  the  Cuff’  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Sun,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

0*0 

Mrs.  Urith  Allison  has  been 
employed  by  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune  as  a  reporter. 
She  succeeds  Mrs.  Katy  Wool- 
STON  who  resigned. 

0  0* 

Walt  Salmon,  free-lance  pho¬ 
tographer  and  manager  of  the 
Pendleton  (Ore.)  Greyhound  bus 
depot  for  nine  years,  has  resigned 
his  bus  company  affiliation  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian  as  head  of  photogra¬ 
phic  production  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE . 


By  Trent 


Joseph  Felmet,  formerly  in  the 
New  Britain,  Conn,  bureau,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  state  desk. 


“Use  some  of  my  last  year’s  shots;  nothing’s  changed.” 


has  been  awarded  $100  by  the 
Christopher  movement  for  his 
*  *  *  three-year  advocacy  of  the  U.S. 

Jerry  Hurter,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  postage  stamp  bearing  the  words, 
Tirnes-Star  news  and  city  editor,  “In  God  We  Trust.” 


back  from  an  air-tour  of  foreign 
lands,  addressed  the  Oola  Khan 
Grotto  Luncheon  Club,  on  “Euro¬ 
pean  Problems — a  Peek  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.” 

0*0 

Lindsay  Hoben,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
received  an  alumni  achievement 
award  June  7  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  program  of  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn,  for  “service  to 
the  college  and  alumni  association 
and  prominence  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  editorial  writer.” 


Kenneth  E.  FIanrick,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Expo¬ 
nent,  has  resigned  that  position  to 
work  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch. 

♦  * 

J.  C.  Daschbach,  acting  day 
city  editor,  and  Lewis  B.  Edwards, 
local  copy  desk  chief,  have  been 
named  assistant  city  editors,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  LaRue 
P.  Daniels  moves  into  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’  former  copy  desk  position. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Charles  Stolberg,  for  30  yean 
reference  librarian  and  puzzle  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  old  New  York  Sun, 
has  been  named  a  consultant  to 
the  newly-formed  John  Feller 
Affiliates,  Inc.,  public  relations 
firm. 

0  0* 

Seymour  (Si)  Marcus,  for  50 
years  editorial  art  director.  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  The 
Sun,  retired  from  newspaper  work 
June  10  to  do  full-time  painting. 
He  was  honored  with  a  testimonial 
dinner  by  his  newspaper  co-work¬ 
ers. 


Martin  N.  Perry,  a  former  as- 
iPmthinfoni,  D.  c.  Burrau,  Journo].  Butlee.  sistant  Sunday  editor,  Minneapolis  surgery, 
omI'’ pJ&i*?**””*’  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  has  Hospital, 
been  named  assistant  city  editor, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 
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Francis  L.  Paquette,  East  Hart¬ 
ford  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  announced 
his  resignation  to  become  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  East  Hartford’s 


Bernard  R.  Carman,  former 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  staff  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  Berkshire  stricken. 
(Mass.)  Evening  Eagle  and  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  office. 


Edward  Burns,  Chicago  Trib- 
\e  baseball  writer,  underwent 
June  2,  in  ^ncta  Maria 
Boston,  for  a  bowel  ob¬ 
struction.  Dr.  Timothy  Lamphier,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Boston  Red  Sox  physician,  per-  *  ♦  • 

formed  the  operation.  Mr.  Burns  Cliff  Bingham,  a  former  pho- 
was  in  Boston  covering  the  White  tographer  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Sox-Red  Sox  series  when  he  was  Clarion-Ledger,  has  joined  the  stafi 


John  Kay,  formerly  in  the  Dal¬ 
las  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 


of  television  station  WLBT. 

0  0* 

Bob  Crompton,  former  United 
Press  staffer,  has  been  named  pub- 
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George  Swetnam,  staff  writer, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  was  given 
a  $100  check  and  medal  by  Vice- 
president  Richard  N.  Nixon  for 
his  writing  in  the  1954  Lawrence 
S.  Mayers  national  competition  for 
stories  on  the  theme,  “How  Can 
An  Individual  Citizen  Contribute 
to  World  Peace.”  His  story  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Press’  Sunday  Family 
Magazine. 

0*0 

Daniel  F.  Clancy,  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Sun,  has  been  commission¬ 
ed  a  commodore  in  the  Oklahoma 
navy. 

*  *  * 

Earnest  A.  Kehr,  stamp  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 


has  joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  licity  manager  of  the  Chamber  of 


rewrite  desk.  He  had  previously 
worked  for  the  Austin  (Minn.) 
Herald. 

0  0  0 

Frederick  Kuh,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  correspondent,  reported  on 
the  Geneva  conference  at  the  June 
8  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

o  o  o 

William  1.  Flanagan,  formerly 
of  United  Press,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Sun  and  more 
recently  press  secretary  to  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  during  the  1952  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  vicepresident  of  the  public 
relations  firm,  Mayer  and  O’Brien, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 


Commerce 
phia. 


of  Greater  Philadel- 


Paul  L.  Eden,  former  business 
and  industrial  editor,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  has  set  up 
a  new  public  relations  and  public¬ 
ity  firm  in  Cleveland. 

o  o  o 

Bud  Gore,  assistant  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
has  resigned  to  be  publicity  direct¬ 
or  of  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

ft  *  ft 

Cliff  Bingham,  photographer, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger, 
has  joined  television  station  WLBT 
of  the  Lamar  Life  Insurance  Co. 
at  Jackson. 
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CHEMCO’S  NEWEST  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

FAST,  FINE  QUALITY  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOENGRAVING 


MAGNESIUM 
ETCHING  MACHINE 


Used  in  combination  with  the 
Chemco  Roll  Film  Camera  and 
Chemco’s  Hi-Speed  Paper  Base 
Strip-films— standard  for  the  indus¬ 
try— The  Dow-Chemco  Etcher*  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  conception  of  speed, 
simplicity  and  economy  for  quality 
photoengraving  production  by 
newspapers. 

See  it  on  display  at  Chemco’s 
Booths  61-2-3,  ANPA,  Mechanical 
Conference,  June  6-10  at  Convention 
Hall  in  Atlantic  City. 

Produced  under  license  from 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


'ip  it  s  chea^ 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC.  glen  cove,  n.  y. 
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Student  Page 
Cops  2  Awards 
For  Ga.  Daily 

LaGrange,  Ga. 
A  feature  which  has  paid  hand¬ 
some  readership  dividends  for  the 
LaGrange  Daily  News  is  "High 
School  Headlines”,  a  weekly  page 
compiled,  written  and  edited  by 
journalism  students  at  the  local 
high  school. 

Popularly  Received 
The  page  is  one  of  the  most 
popularly  received  features  and  in 
the  three  years  it  has  appeared, 
“High  School  Headlines”  has  been 
recognized  in  an  award  by  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  as  the  “best  high  school  sec¬ 
tion  in  a  local  daily  newspaper”  in 
the  state. 

The  school  page  has  met  with 
almost  fantastic  success  in  all 
phases  of  production  since  it  began. 

School  officials  in  this  city  of 
25,000  report  that  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  not  just  the  journalism 
class,  have  a  {"eater  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  newspapering  than 
at  any  time. 

Be  Her  Understanding 
Another  quick  response  comes 
from  parents  and  citizens  who  say 
that  for  the  first  time  since  their 
youngsters  entered  high  school 
they  had  some  actual  understand¬ 


ing  of  the  complete  program  in 
which  the  students  were  taking 
part. 

School  Superintendent  B.  A. 
Lancaster  notes  that  “our  student 
writers  strive  to  entertain  the  read¬ 
ers.  They  touch  the  human  and 
humorous  elements  of  school  life; 
our  young  reporters  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  originality 
and  insight.  Our  student  writers 
support  high  standards  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  develop  school  spirit,  advo¬ 
cate  good  sportsmanship,  encour¬ 
age  the  best  in  scholarship  and 
urge  fair  play.” 

The  journalism  students  have  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  page  and 
its  news,  editorials  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  including  pictures. 

Assignments  Made 

Production  begins  on  Monday, 
Assignments  are  made  by  the 
young  editors  headed  by  Jackie 
McDaniel,  editor-in-chief.  A  staff 
of  reporters  write  out  the  columns, 
editorials  and  features.  They  make 
assigments  for  pictures,  snapped 
by  news  photographer  Lee  Stieten- 
roth.  “Gosip”  columns  are  limited, 
average  about  one  per  week. 
School  news  is  the  chief  objective. 

First  deadline  is  Wednesday  aft¬ 
ernoon.  Last-minute  news  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  Thursday  noon,  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  students  meet  the  first 
deadline.  They  write  their  own 
headlines. 

Doubles  as  Sports  Editor 

Roswell  Walburn,  who  doubles 


as  sports  editor,  is  makeup  editor 
and  dummies  the  page.  The  space 
accuracy  of  the  student  editors  is 
amazing. 

The  Daily  News  guarantees  the 
students  a  full  page  each  week 
with  only  one  advertisement,  that 
of  a  shoe  store  which  bought  the 
space  exclusively  for  the  term. 
The  ad  takes  up  44  of  the  page’s 
172  inches. 

■ 

Daily's  Story  Nets  $s 
To  Help  Blind  Girl 

Miami 

A  four-year-old  Negro  girl  to¬ 
day  can  see  all  the  wonderful 
things  little  girls  everywhere  love  to 
see — thanks  to  the  Miami  Herald 
and  thousands  of  unknown  friends 
who  contributed  their  pennies  and 
dollars. 

When  the  Herald,  some  two 
months  ago,  broke  the  story  of 
Cora  Lee  Hunter,  the  appealing 
youngster  who  walked  in  darkness 
because  an  operation  was  needed 
to  save  her  one  good  eye,  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  swift  and  unexpected. 
Only  a  few  hundred  dollars  was 
asked  but  when  contributions  sent 
to  the  Herald  were  tallied  more 
than  $11,500  was  received.  Money 
poured  in  from  all  over  Florida, 
from  nearby  states  and  even  Lat¬ 
in  America. 

From  then  on  the  case  of  Cora 
Lee  became  a  community  affair — 
and  in  a  Southern  city  where  only 
a  few  short  years  ago  news  about 
Negroes  was  limited. 

Cora  Lee  was  sent  to  New  York 
where  a  famed  surgeon  put  a 
new,  clear  lens  in  her  right  eye 
to  replace  the  cloudy  one  which 
was  scarred  at  birth.  The  surgeon 
performed  the  operation  without 
charge  but  hospital  expenses  and 
transportation  for  her  and  her 
grandfather  consumed  $2,000  of 
the  fund. 

The  rest  of  the  money  has  been 
put  in  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the 
special  training  and  education 
Cora  Lee  must  have  to  make  up 
for  the  lost  years. 

■ 

Staiiers  Leam  City 
Via  Sightseeing  Tours 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

Sight  -  seeing  tours  of  historic 
Memphis  have  once  again  been  re¬ 
sumed,  with  daily  trips  originating 
from  the  main  bus  terminal. 

Taking  in  the  sights  on  the  first 
trip  was  Jim  Gunter,  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  who  was  sent 
out  to  learn  the  city  by  Frank  Ahl- 
gren,  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal. 

Each  week  a  new  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  will  take  a  tour  of 
the  city  on  the  sightseeing  bus. 
Phillip  Thomas,  who  joined  the 
staff  recently  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  learned  much  about 
the  place  he’s  to  work  in,  and 
other  staffers  without  knowledge  of 
old  Memphis  are  eagerly  awaiting 
their  turn. 
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Lexington 
Juvenile  Court 
Press  Gag 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Restrictions  on  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  juvenile  court  have  beet 
eased  here  and  cases  can  now  be 
reported,  with  the  reservation  tint 
the  identity  of  all  children  must  be 
guarded  carefully. 

Juvenile  trial  commissioner  W. 
Rodes  Clay  said  he  began  admittini 
reporters  to  the  trial  sessions  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  the  public  should 
know  the  seriousness  of  some  of 
the  cases  and  in  this  way  become 
aware  of  the  problem  existing  in 
the  community. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  Fayette 
County  to  keep  juvenile  cases  out 
of  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Clay  said, 
but  the  public  should  realize  that 
the  delinquency  was  there  at  all 
times  but  was  unreported. 

J-Dean  Enters 

Dr.  Niel  Plummer,  head  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  school  of 
journalism,  drafted  a  resolution 
which  was  approved  by  the  Fayette 
Juvenile  Court  Advisory  Board. 
The  resolution  follows: 

“It  is  the  consensus  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  that  the  community 
be  kept  informed  of  the  work  of 
the  juvenile  court,  that  reports  on 
juvenile  delinquency  be  made  vritb 
the  sole  purpose  that  the  people  of 
the  community  shall  know  aod 
appreciate  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  social  tragedies  and  shall  b( 
moved  to  join  with  the  court  and 
other  agencies  seeking  and  insti¬ 
tuting  remedies. 

Undertaken  with  Certainly 

“That  all  reporting  of  juvenile 
delinquency  cases  be  undertaken 
with  the  certainty  that  the  juvenifc 
offenders’  names  shall  be  guarded 
with  extreme  care;  that  the  local 
press  be  commend^  for  the  com¬ 
petent  reporters  who  are  bringing 
news  of  juvenile  problems  to  the 
community  within  the  limits  of 
protection  of  the  identity  of  the 
juvenile  offender.” 

■ 

Track  Meet  Event 
Named  After  Scribe 

The  Catholic  Youth  Organiza¬ 
tion,  staging  the  Kings  County 
grammar  school  track  and  field 
championships  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Jime  6,  voted  to  name  its  feature 
event  the  Jimmy  Murphy  Mil* 
after  the  venerable  Youth  Page  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

Murphy  was  on  hand  to  present 
trophies  to  the  winners  following 
the  event.  He  has  been  writing 
school  sports  for  some  30  years 
and  lists  among  his  proteges  Quen¬ 
tin  Reynolds,  Tom  Meany,  and 
Thomas  J.  Deegan,  now  Robert 
Young’s  right-hand  man  in  the  New 
York  Central  battle. 
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A  method  of  cost  reduction 
based  on  automatic  typecasting 

How  to  estimate  the  dollars  and  cents  savings  possibie 
with  a  TELETYPESETTER  system 


Industry  discovered  long  ago  that  if  you  take 
a  single  complex  manufacturing  process  and 
break  it  down  into  several  simpler  mechanized 
processes,  you  can  increase  production  at  a 
remarkable  rate. 

This  method  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
assembly  line  technique.  By  applying  it  to  the 
production  of  type,  a  teletypesetter  system 
can  double  the  output  of  standard  linecasting 
machines  and  triple  the  output  of  high  speed 
machines. 


Operator  prepares  tape  on  a  high  speed  Per 
forator  having  a  typewriter-like  keyboard 


Operating  Unit  controls  automatic  typecast¬ 
ing,  does  not  interfere  with  normal  manual 
operation. 

This  is  the  way  it  works.  A  teletypesetter 
system  breaks  down  the  single  manual  type¬ 
casting  operation  into  (1)  punching  tape  and 
(2)  automatic  typecasting. 

A  touch-typist  can  punch  tape  on  a  Perfora¬ 
tor  at  speeds  of  400  or  more  actual  lines  per 
hour.  The  tape  is  then  inserted  into  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Unit  and  type  is  cast  automatically  at  the 
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rated  output  level  of  the  machine ...  400  or 
more  lines  an  hour  on  a  standard  linecasting 
machine,  600  or  more  lines  on  a  high-speed 
machine. 

You  see,  by  eliminating  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  stop-and-go  manual  operation,  a 
TELETYPESETTER  System  produces  a  steady, 
continuous  flow  of  type  at  a  cadence  and  speed 
impossible  with  manual  operation. 

Where  8  linecasting  machines  may  have  been 
required  to  turn  out  12,000  lines  before,  4  line¬ 
casting  machines  can  turn  out  12,000  lines  with 
TELETYPESETTER  equipment.  Four  operators 
plus  a  maintenance  man  can  do  the  work  of  8. 
That’s  a  saving  of  3  out  of  8  labor  units.  To 
figure  out  the  minimum  dollars  and  cents  sav¬ 
ing,  you  have  only  to  estimate  the  labor  costs 
involved  and  multiply  by  37  ^  ^ . 


Your  own  situation  will  undoubtedly  suggest 
other  economies.  Over  1,200  publishers  have 
already  found  teletypesetter  systems  to  be 
remarkable  money-savers.  Among  them  are 
many  weeklies,  several  of  which  have  less  than 
850  circulation. 

We’ll  be  happy  to  send  you  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  Just  write  to  Teletypesetter  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Dept.  E6a,  2752  North  Clyboum  Avenue, 
Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


TELETyPESETTER 
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CIRCULATION 

Roberts  Tells  Benefits 
Of  Carrier  Promotion 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


to  “ring  more  doorbells”  and  to 

make  every  call  count  with  an  ef-  COICOTCLII  NCLUlQu 


The  “makings”  of  an  effective 
carrier  promotion  program  were 
recently  spelled  out  by  Ed  Roberts, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  circulation 
director,  in  a  talk  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  short  course. 

To  prove  his  point,  Mr.  Roberts 
said  that  during  1953  the  carrier 
achievement  program  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Post’s  1,100  city 
carriers  producing  an  increase  of 
more  than  3,000  daily  and  4,000 
Sunday,  an  average  of  almost  eight 
units  per  month  per  carrier. 

“What  about  cost?”  he  asked. 
“Yes,  it  passes  that  test,  too,  with 
a  cost  per  unit  of  only  16.8  cents. 


We  have  hundreds  of  routes  in 
Denver  on  which  our  carriers  de¬ 
liver  to  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  homes  and  most  of  the  non¬ 
subscribers  have  very  definite  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  taking  the  Post.” 

The  carrier  program  includes 
not  only  sales  incentives,  but  puts 
a  premium  on  service  and  route 
management  efficiency,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  pointed  out.  He  offered  the 
following  five-point  goal: 

1.  Stimulation  of  more  efficient 
route  management  by  encouraging 
better  service,  better  bookkeeping, 
and  better  collection  habits. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  carrier 


fective  sales  talk. 

3.  To  reduce  carrier  turnover. 

4.  To  place  promotion  expendi¬ 
tures  within  the  realm  of  budgetary 
control. 

5.  To  provide  simple,  but  ade¬ 
quate  records  by  which  we  could 
gauge  the  efficiency  of  operation  of 
the  boy. 

Allocate  $1.28  a  Month 

“How  could  we  accomplish  these 
most  important  things?  After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  during  which 
we  considered  the  viewpoint  of 
each  district  advisor  and  supervis¬ 
or,  we  concluded  that  there  must 
be  two  phases  to  the  program,  one 
to  fulfill  the  immediate  needs  and 
the  second  to  cover  the  long-range 
aspects.  Since  our  budget  called  for 
an  expenditure  of  $1.28  per  month 
per  boy,  we  decided  to  allocate 
$1.00  per  month  to  our  current 
needs  and  28c  to  the  long  range 
program. 


Assistant  CM 

Chicago 

Charles  A.  Corcoran,  formerly 
circulation  director  of  the 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  and 
more  recently  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  has  been  appoinW 
assistant  director  of  circulation,  it 
was  announced  here  by  Saul  Her- 
shenhorn.  Tribune  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Corcoran  served  for  29 
years  in  the  Times-Herald  circula¬ 
tion  department.  He  transfened 
to  the  Tribune  after  the  recent  sale 
of  the  Times-Herald  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 


‘Thus  we  needed  an  incentive 
plan  which  would  reward  those 
carriers  who  would  do  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job  from  month  to  month  and 
something  additional  for  those 
boys  who  developed  an  outstand¬ 
ing  record  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,”  explained  Mr.  Roberts. 

“We  then  examined  the  two 
theories  of  carrier  promotion;  one. 
that  of  making  it  possible  for  every 
carrier  to  earn  something  based  on 
his  individual  results,  and  two,  that 
only  those  boys  with  records  above 
average  should  receive  awards.  We 
decided  that  from  our  standpoint, 
we  would  get  better  results  front 
emphasis  on  the  competitive  angle, 
but  in  some  form,  tie  in  the  other. 
Thus  we  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  good  old  American  spirit  of 
competition  and  at  the  same  time 
not  ignoring  individual  accomplish¬ 
ment.” 

How  Plan  Works 

The  Post  evolved  the  following 
general  plan: 

1.  A  monthly  point  contest  with¬ 
in  each  district  based  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  a  boy  handled  the 
fundamentals  of  route  manage¬ 
ment,  plus  the  promotion  factor, 
order  production. 

2.  An  award  to  the  boy  in 
entire  city  who  was  outstanding  fo: 
each  quarter,  suitably  engraved 
and  presented  to  the  boy  with 
pomp  and  splendor  suitable  to  the 
importance  of  such  recognition. 

3.  Insignia  indicative  of  oa' 
standing  records  establi.shed  o\e 
several  months  or  years. 

4.  Some  form  of  scholarship  ' 
reward  the  outstanding  carriers  o- 
an  annual  basis. 

“Originally,  we  set  up  two 
scholarships  to  any  school  in  Thi 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire,  but  be 
cause  of  the  long  period  of  tim 
it  took  a  boy  to  qualify  (t* 
years)  and  the  limited  number,  *■ 
later  changed  this  portion  of  tb 
program,”  said  Mr.  Roberts.  ‘'"■ 
now  make  ten  $100  awards  eae 
year.  To  qualify,  a  boy  must  ha'i 
been  a  carrier  for  a  minimum  F 
riod  of  six  months,  and  must  ha'( 
attained  the  carrier  rating  fe 
which  he  would  qualify  based  o: 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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MR.  PUBLISHER 
and  or 

MR.  GENERAL  MANAGER 

CIRCUUTIOIII  IXECOTIVl  AVAIlABll 

EXPERIENCE 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday — Small,  medium  and  metropolitan  fields. 

TWENTY  YEARS’  MANAGERIAL  EXPERIENCE  in  above-men¬ 
tioned  connections  with  outstanding  record  of  achievement  in  each 
operation. 

ENERGETIC  ADMINISTRATOR  who  is  cost  conscious  and  knows 
how  to  develop  “first  string  team”  of  loyal,  hard-hitting  department. 

SPECIALIST  in  district  manager  training,  newspaperboy  sales 
and  training  programs,  street  sales  and  news-stand  sales,  mail  room 
operations,  accounting  procedure  and  contract  negotiations.  Com¬ 
petitive  and  non-competitive  fields. 

PERSONAL 

Prime  of  life,  married,  one  child,  pleasant  personality,  proficient 
speaker. 

EXCELLENT  RECORD  established  in  each  assignment  with  rec¬ 
ognized  leaders  in  the  industry  attesting  to  the  validity  of  all  claims. 

Write  in  complete  confidence  to; 

DON  W.  FARMER 

1780  Harmil  Way,  San  Jose,  California 
CYpress  4-1276  (Phone  or  wire  COLLECT) 
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EDI 


For  complete  details,  write 


SIGNODE 


STEEL  STRAPPING  CO. 


2666  N.  Western  Avenue 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 


SIGNODE-PARKER 


Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


Gives  trouble-free  operations  against  strict  daily  deadlines. 


•  Handles  bundles  up  to  27 
inches  in  height 
e  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  speed  at  which  bimdles 
can  be  fed 


e  Breaks  mailing  room 
bottlenecks 


•  Reduces  circulation  costa 


e  Speeds  deliveries 
•  Rugged  construction 


assures  mmimum 


momtenance 


SYNDICATES 


Thompson  Says  N +F=CA 
Is  Equation  for  Success 


By  James  L  Collings 

E.  B.  (Tommy)  Thompson  goes 
with  his  job  like  onions  with  steak, 
like  laughter  with  a  good  musical, 
like  flowers  with 
May. 

His  b  a  c  k  - 
ground,  diversi¬ 
fied  experience 
and  ability  make  m 
him  a  natural  as  ^ 
editor  in  charge 
of  newspaper  re¬ 
lations  for  King 
Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

This  title 

amounts  to  serv-  Thompson 
ice  as  a  problem  consultant,  “in¬ 
terested  not  only  in  good  will  be¬ 
tween  the  client  newspapers  and 
the  syndicate  but  also  in  good  will 
between  the  newspaper  and  its 
readers.”  His  quotes. 

Broken  down  still  further,  it 
amounts  to  the  quiet-spoken,  gen¬ 
tlemanly  Mr.  Thompson  being  in 
a  position  to  help  newspapers  im¬ 
prove  their  feature  presentations 
and  get  the  most  mileage  out  of 
what  they  buy. 

Y  ou  Like  the  Guy 

All  totaled,  the  position  demands 
tact,  knowledge  and  skill.  The  rec¬ 
ord  shows  Tommy  has  these  at¬ 
tributes.  There  are  other  indefin¬ 
able  qualities  about  the  man  that 
make  you  like  him  at  first  meet¬ 
ing.  He  strikes  you  good. 

“1  believe  in  first-class  features,” 


he’ll  tell  you,  “and  have  ever  since 
I  was  old  enough  to  read  “Happy 
Hooligan,”  “Little  Nemo,”  “Bus¬ 
ter  Brown,”  “Hairbreadth  Harry” 
and  the  rest  of  the  pioneers  who 
blazed  a  trail  for  the  favorites  of 
today. 

“Quality  features,  from  col¬ 
umns  to  comics,  or  vice-versa,  are 
as  essential  to  a  successful  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  carburetor  is  to  a  Cadil¬ 
lac. 

“A  variety  of  features  carefully 
selected  not  only  provide  reader 
interest — they  assure  reader  habit. 
They  spell  c-i-r-c-u-l-a-t-i-o-n.” 

The  equation  for  a  successful 
newspaper,  he  believes,  is  N+F= 
CA,  which  means  news  plus  fea¬ 
tures  equals  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising.  It  isn’t  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
Tommy  says. 

“The  news,”  he  explains,  “has 
to  be  well  handled  and  presented 
with  imagination  and  thought. 
That  has  to  be  combined  with 
quality  features,  which  also  should 
1^  selected  with  great  care. 

“These  two  elements  create  a 
good  readers’  newspaper,  and  a 
good  readers’  newspaper  gets  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising. 

Important  as  News 

“The  features  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  news,  I  think,  be¬ 
cause  they  provide  the  relief  and 
the  background  that’s  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  days  of  heavy  news.” 

Tommy  Thompson,  53,  has  been 


‘My  Answer  \  # 

daily  column  by 

Billy  Graham 

available  through 

Chicago  'Fribune^JVeu?  York  JVews 

Ar>ir«  Butldlno,  .Vw  York 
^ynascawe  Tribunr  Toirrr,  ChtraQo 


Boy  Columnist  Cited 
By  Wash.  Press  Club 

Seattle 

Washington  State’s  youngest 
regular  newspaperman  was  hon¬ 
ored  recently  by  Washington  State 
Press  Club. 

Hiram  Groshell,  10,  whose  year- 
old  column,  “Hi  Corner,”  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Snoqualmie  Valley 
Record,  was  given  a  special  scroll 
at  the  club’s  distinguished  writing 
awards  dinner.  Hi  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Groshell,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  newspaper. 

Others  honored  included :  Roland 
E.  Miller,  Walla  Walla  Union  Bul¬ 
letin,  public  service;  Jack  Hewins, 
Associated  Press,  sports;  Bob  Kull, 
Yakima  Herald,  nonmetropolitan 
reporting;  Adele  Ferguson,  Bre¬ 
merton  Sun,  feature  writing;  A.  M. 
Glassberg,  Everett  Herald,  editor¬ 
ials;  Russ  Holt  and  E.  P.  Chalcraft, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  report¬ 
ing;  Charles  Regal,  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  feature  writing,  and  E.  T. 
Stone,  Post-Intelligencer,  editorial 
writing. 

stereotyper,  pressman,  reporter, 
oil  editor,  makeup  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor,  copyreader,  pho¬ 
toengraver,  syndicate  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor,  feature  editor,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  features — ^Enough? 

Well,  all  right.  When  he  says 
features  are  as  important  as  the 
news,  better  believe  it,  boy. 

An  awful  lot  of  editors  do.  They 
think  so  much  of  his  judgment 
they  even  seek  and  take  his  advice 
on  matters  other  than  features, 
such  as  format,  typography,  make¬ 
up  and  news  presentation. 

“A  fresh  viewpoint  can  be  a 
great  deal  of  help  sometimes,” 
Tommy  said. 

News  and  Notes 

'  Joseph  Anthony  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  column.  “For 
the  Record,”  released  by  Spadea 
Syndicate.  Mr.  Anthony  is  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  member  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  staff. 

Walter  Lippmann  (‘Today  and 
Tomorrow”)  has  signed  a  three- 
year  contract  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

A  series  of  five  articles  on  ato¬ 
mic  energy  by  NEA’s  Washington 
correspondent  Peter  Edson  is  being 
reissued  in  pamphlets  by  the  Ato¬ 
mic  Energy  Commission. 

!  Mike  Wong  is  now  associated 
with  Hank  Ketcham.  who  does 
“Dennis  the  Menace.”  Mr.  Wong 
is  an  ex-parttime  cartoonist  for  the 
Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News. 

“Tips  for  Mothers.”  a  new  daily 
one-column  box,  now  appears  on 
the  woman’s  feature  page  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
feature  emphasizes  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  parents  can  get 
along  with  children,  as  seen  by 
Charlotte  Heimann  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  Betsy  Pearson. 


Court  Contempt  i 
Fine  May  Run 
Million  Dollars 

Ottawa 

A  possible  $1,000,000  fine  hanjs 
over  the  heads  of  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  publishers  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  and  Opposition 
Leader  in  the  Canadian  House, 
George  Drew,  wants  the  law  clear¬ 
ly  defined  so  publishers  would 
know  what  they  could  and  could 
not  print. 

Newspaper  publishers,  and 
others,  should  be  protected  from 
injustices,  he  said.  He  added  that 
“If  it  was  wise  to  define  contempt 
within  a  court  it  also  was  wise  to 
define  contempt  when  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  relates  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  to  the  very  great 
difficulty  there  must  be  in  the 
minds  of  publishers  at  this  time  as 
to  what  actually  does  constitute 
contempt  of  court.”  He  said  Ca¬ 
nada  was  proud  of  its  press  free¬ 
dom,  but  had  placed  it  in  a  vape 
and  uncertain  position  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  publication  of  mater¬ 
ial  which  might  result  in  contempt 
of  court  action. 

At  present,  contempt  of  court  is 
defined  in  cases  of  disobedience  of 
orders  of  a  court  or  the  refusal  of 
a  witness  to  reply  to  questions. 
There  is  no  definition  for  contempt 
outside  the  court  with  regard  to  any 
action  Which  might  have  some  I 
bearing  on  a  trial.  1 

Pointing  out  that  Parliament 
should  make  the  law  with  regard 
to  contempt  of  court  by  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  press  or  in  periodicals, 

Mr.  Drew  said  h  should  even  de¬ 
cide  what  the  penalty  should  be. 

He  feh  it  was  wrong  for  judges 
to  make  the  law  and  to  decide  the 
penalty.  British  jurisprudence,  said 
the  Canadian  Opposition  Leader, 
stated  that  the  test  of  contempt  of 
court  is  that  the  applicant  must 
show  something  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  which  either  is  clearly  intended 
or  at  least  is  calculated  to  preju¬ 
dice  a  trial  which  is  pending. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Drew,  Justice 
Minister  Garson  said  the  proposed 
new  Canadian  Criminal  Code  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  appeal  both  from  the 
conviction  and  the  sentence  in  re¬ 
spect  of  a  citation  for  contempt  of 
court.  It  includes  the  question  of 
what  contempt  of  court  really  con¬ 
sists  of,  what  is  its  proper  defini¬ 
tion.  and  it  also  covers  the  case  of  | 
where  a  judge,  purporting  to  dte 
for  contempt  of  court,  has  imposed 
a  penalty  for  something  which, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  con- 
,  tempt  of  court.  All  that  can  go 
,  before  a  Court  of  Appeal  and  ; 

I  there  can  also  go  before  the  Court 
.  of  Appeal  the  adequacy  of  the  j 
;  sentence  which  has  l^en  imposed.  : 

Mr.  Garson  said  that  the  Justice  i 
t  Department  had  gone  already  as 
f  far  as  it  should  in  the  section  of 
-  the  Criminal  Code  to  which  he  re- 
ferred.  I 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


From  Ads  to  TV  News, 
Is  Miss  Kem*s  Story 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Kem 


Chicago 

Janet  Kern,  sprightly  TV  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  American, 
is  the  original  “upside-down  gal” 
in  the  newspaper 
business.  She  con¬ 
founded  her  jour¬ 
nalism  profs  by 
starting  as  a  col¬ 
umnist. 

Now  in  her 
fourth  year  on 
the  American, 

Miss  Kern  actual¬ 
ly  got  into  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  via  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency 
field,  where  she  was  a  copywriter 
and  a  producer  of  radio  shows.  In 
four  short  years,  she  has  learned 
to  be  a  reporter  and  has  demon¬ 
strated  her  ability  as  a  TV  critic, 
who  has  the  knack  of  being  con¬ 
troversial. 

Makes  False  Start 

When  Miss  Kern  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  in 
1944,  she  had  ambitions  to  be  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Although 
naturally  bashful — “anyone  was  a 
stranger  whom  I  hadn’t  known  for 
10  years” — she  met  Carroll  Bin¬ 
der,  then  Chicago  Daily  News 
foreign  editor,  at  a  meeting  in  a 
Chicago  hotel.  The  bashful  Miss 
Kern  somehow  managed  to  ask 
Mr.  Binder  for  a  job. 

“1  haven’t  time  to  hire  you  at 
the  moment,”  said  the  polite  Mr. 
Binder,  who  later  called  President 
Franklin  Bliss  Snyder  at  North¬ 
western  to  locate  young  Miss 
Kern.  Mr.  Binder  asked  Janet  to 
come  to  his  office  for  an  interview. 
He  patiently  explained  to  her  that 
young  journalism  graduates  just 
don’t  start  out  as  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents.  He  took  her  over  to  the 


City  News  Bureau  and  introduced 
her  to  Isaac  Gershman,  managing 
director,  who  needed  girl  reporters 
during  the  war  period. 

Police  reporting,  however,  didn’t 
appeal  to  Miss  Kern,  who  then 
and  there  decided  to  give  up  the 
newspaper  business  and  turn  to 
radio  for  a  career.  “I  never  had  an 
ounce  of  ambition  in  my  life,”  she 
explains.  So  .she  thought  that  a 
radio  news  editor’s  job  would  be 
to  her  liking.  She  was  interviewed 
by  J.  L.  VanValkenburg,  CBS  ex¬ 
ecutive,  but  there  was  no  imme¬ 
diate  job  for  her.  So  she  went  to 
work  “temporarily”  in  the  mail 
room  of  Grant  Advertising,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency.  She  moved  from 
mail  to  the  marketing  research  de¬ 
partment  and  eventually  into  the 
copy  department. 

Miss  Kern  later  worked  for  a 
year  at  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald 
agency  in  Chicago,  but  quit  when 
she  found  that  she  would  have  to 
either  specialize  in  print  media  or 
radio-TV. 

She  tried  her  hand  at  free  lanc¬ 
ing  in  the  radio-TV  production 
end.  “I  didn’t  have  the  nervous 
disposition  for  free  lancing,”  she 
told  E&P.  “When  I  deposit^  my 
check  for  the  first  free  lance  job, 
I  immediately  began  worrying 
where  the  next  check  was  to  come 
from.” 

About  that  time  Janet’s  father. 
Dr.  M.  Kern,  prominent  Chicago 
physician  and  an  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher  of  note,  arranged  for  a 
family  dinner  party  with  George 
(Ash)  DeWitt,  then  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald-American.  The 
dinner  was  on  the  .same  day  that 
Janet  received  a  check  for  a  trade 
publication  article.  She  displayed 
the  check  to  Ash  DcWitt,  having 
no  way  of  knowing  the  crafty  Mr. 
DeWitt  was  in  the  market  for  a 
TV  columnist. 
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“If  you  can  write  for  that  mag¬ 
azine,  you  can  write  for  us,”  said 
the  editor,  who  asked  Miss  Kern 
to  submit  .seven  sample  columns 
on  current  TV  shows. 

Hired  as  Columnist 
“I  had  no  idea  of  how  to  write 
a  column,”  she  said,  “but  I  ap¬ 
plied  my  advertising  know-how  to 
the  job  and  came  up  with  seven 
samples,  still  expecting  to  remain 
a  free  lancer.  I  was  hired  October 
23,  19.S0,  and  thu.s  ended  my  ad¬ 
vertising  career,  although  at  the 
time  I  didn’t  know  it.” 

When  she  began  writing  for  the 
Herald-American,  Janet  blueprint¬ 
ed  a  design  for  what  she  thought  a 
TV  column  ought  to  be  and  em¬ 
ployed  some  of  the  “gimmicks” 
of  ad  writing  to  gain  reader  at¬ 
tention. 

“I  went  on  the  theory  that  ( 1 )  a 
high  percentage  of  readers  own 
TV  sets,  equally  divided  among 
income  groups;  (2)  people  are 
talking  about  TV  and  asking,  ‘Did 
you  see  this?  Did  you  know  that?’ 

I  was  determined  to  supply  a 
forum  for  their  TV  interests. 

“I  have  always  gone  on  the 
theory  that  good  writing  has  to 
inspire  action  or  reaction.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  make  my  readers  ‘buy’ 
like  I  would  if  I  were  writing  ad 
copy.  To  me  it  was  a  selling  job. 

“But  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  write  from  the  reader’s 
point  of  view,  not  the  producer.  1 
became  the  silent  partner  in  each 
individual  viewer’s  experience  with 
TV.  I  wanted  them  to  learn  to  rely 
on  my  column.  I  included  news 
items  about  personalities  and 
events  to  provide  viewers  with  that 
‘inside  information’  they  like  to 
pass  along  to  their  friends.  I  look 
upon  my  column  as  an  individu.al 
conversation  between  two  people 
— my  reader  and  me.” 

Asked  if  she  considered  herself 
a  critic  primarily,  or  a  gossip  col¬ 
umnist,  Miss  Kern  bristled  a  bit 
and  replied: 

“I  try  to  do  both — but  I  don’t 
deal  in  gossip  a.s  such.  I  try  to  be 
for  each  individual  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  who  is  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  inside  information.  I  review 
shows  with  my  audience  in  mind. 
You  have  to  give  your  audience 
what  they  are  interested  in.  So  I 
review  a  TV  show  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  mind,  ‘For  the  audience 
for  which  this  show  is  designed, 
is  it  a  good  or  bad  show?’ 

F.ncourages  Reader  Mail 
“I  have  my  personal  favorites, 
but  I  so  label  them  in  my  column. 
I  encourage  mail  from  readers 
with  every  gimmick  I  know.  From 


have  the  knack  of  watching  one  or 
two  shows  a  week  and  writing 
five  or  six  interesting  essays. 

“I  try  to  establish  an  intimate, 
friendly  relationship  with  my  read¬ 
ers,”  she  continued,  “using  ‘I’  in- 
stead  of  ‘we’  and  writing  in  a 
chatty  style.  I  soon  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  order  to  get  news 
you  must  have  the  respect  of  the 
industry — a  certain  amount  of 
weight  behind  you  so  that  industry 
people  know  that  your  reviews 
mean  something.  When  stations 
and  networks  are  reminded  there 
are  people  behind  a  column,  they 
are  more  inclined  to  listen  when 
you  speak.  It’s  not  just  one  person 
sounding  off.  It’s  the  people’s 
sounding  board.” 

“First  and  exclusive”  are  watch¬ 
words  to  Janet,  who  spends  her 
working  “day”  at  the  office  polish¬ 
ing  her  news  sources,  and  watch¬ 
ing  TV  shows  at  home  in  the 
evening.  She  writes  her  column 
after  midnight  at  home.  She 
doesn’t  go  for  rewriting  press  re- 
lea%s,  but  likes  to  beat  the  pub¬ 
licity  boys  to  the  punch. 

“Remember,  never  take  a  breath 
without  first  calling  me,”  is  the 
way  she  puts  her  case  before  the 
top  brass  in  the  radio-TV  business. 
And  they  do  call  her. 

She  avoids  press  parties,  saying 
that  such  parties  are  “a  wonder¬ 
ful  device  for  keeping  the  compe¬ 
tition  busy  while  we  get  the  news." 

Her  TV  Roundup  is  unique  in 
that,  aside  from  routine  radio-TV 
logs,  she  has  such  advance  listings 
as  music  on  TV  for  the  week,  dra¬ 
matic  shows,  including  names  of 
those  starring  and  type  of  show, 
sports  shows,  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  programs,  so  the  TV  view¬ 
er  can  pick  programs  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  liking. 

Friday  is  mail  bag  day  for  her 
column  and  on  Sunday  she  has  a 
question-and-answer  corner  for 
readers,  along  with  a  Fan  Club 
corner. 

She  has  been  termed  “Joltin’ 
Janet”  by  her  Chicago  contempo¬ 
raries,  who  claim  that  she  loves  to 
be  controversial.  She  says,  “I  try 
to  be  right  in  my  reviews,  first  and 
exclusive  in  my  news,  readable  in 
my  writing  and  accurate.” 

That’s  a  big  order  for  a  young 
lady  who  has  been  out  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  only  10  years.  But  when 
Janet  started  in  newspaper  work, 
she  was  the  lone  gal  TV  columnist 
in  Chicago.  In  four  years’  time, 
two  other  Chicago  dailies  have 
turned  to  women  TV  columnists, 
leaving  Larry  Wolters,  Tribune 
veteran,  the  lone  male  on  the  TV 
beat. 


my  mail,  I  can  keep  track  of  who  _  ■ij'r  wt 
are  the  coming  TV  stars,  and  my  Guild  Top  NoW  $115 
column,  I  believe,  continues  to  be 
an  accurate  reflection  of  what  the 
public  thinks  about  TV,” 

Miss  Kern  told  E&P  that  to  her 
way  of  thinking,  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  TV  columnists — some 
deal  exclusively  with  criticism  and 
are  experts  at  it,  others  deal  in 
“name  dropping”  and  still  others 


CiNCOINATI 

Cincinnati  Post  editorial  and 
business  department  employes  have 
received  increases  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  $3.00  weekly,  retroactive 
to  March  1.  Paul  Welch,  Guild 
president,  said  the  top  minimum 
has  been  boosted  from  $112  to 
$115. 
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owned  by  BUFFALO  EVENING  News 


mned  by  GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 


imnulh  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 


owned  by  ^  i![)ir  €0tiiriar^f0tirmal 


owned  by  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusive  television  representative  to  serve  their 
TV  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television. ) 
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CIRCULATION 

continued  from  page  60 

the  number  of  months  he  had  man¬ 
aged  his  route.  This  money  is  set 
up  in  a  trust,  and  the  boy  may  pos¬ 
sibly  accumulate  several  of  the 
$100  awards  since  there  is  no  age 
limit.” 

Tells  Benefits 

Summing  up  the  success  of  the 
program,  Mr.  Roberts  stated: 

“Our  order  production  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  installation 
of  this  program.  During  1953,  we 
averaged  3,945  daily  and  4,434 
Sunday  orders  per  month.  This  is 
3.59  daily  and  4.03  Sunday  orders 
per  carrier,  which  we  feel  is  very 
good. 

“1  don’t  want  to  mislead  you  into 
thinking  that  all  of  these  are  new 
subscribers.  We  give  the  boy  credit 
for  renewals  as  well.  There  is  no 
disadvantage  to  this  since  the  boy 
is  not  paid  by  the  order,  and  since 
conditions  on  the  routes  in  each 
district  do  not  vary  greatly,  the 
boys  are  not  at  a  disadvantage 
competitively. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
two  definite  advantages;  one  being 
that  we  have  no  verifications  prob¬ 
lem,  placing  the  responsibility  on 
the  district  advisor  to  police  it,  and 
two,  we  thus  encourage  the  carrier 
to  call  on  everyone  to  secure  their 
business  and  to  secure  vacation  re¬ 
newals  in  advance  where  possible. 

“Frankly,  I  don’t  think  that  there 
is  any  real  effect  on  carrier  turn¬ 
over.  There  are  many  things  we 
have  tried  and  that  I  have  seen 
done  such  as  elaborate  athletic  pro¬ 
grams,  wholesale  buying  programs, 
and  longevity  bonuses  —  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  these  things  can  conceiv¬ 
ably  help,  but  our  carrier  turnover 
is  normally  10%  per  month  and 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  we 
can  do  to  reduce  it. 

“In  my  opinion,  economic  condi¬ 
tions  which  directly  affect  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  teen-age  boys .  is  the 
primary  factor.  We  feel  and  work 


mom  uha« 


.  .  .  Including  Mntra't  idao- 
pockad  PLUS  BUSINESS,  which 
camas  with  avary  adilian.  Writa 
us  ar  ask  aur  raprasantaliva  ta 
shaw  yau  ihasa  athar  pravan 
linaga  building  sarvicas; 

•  Motfo  Daportmanl  Sloit  Sarvica 

•  FoMiiois  laulaw  Sarvka 

•  Cfoolar  Salat  Sarvka 

•  Matra  Jawalry  Sarvica 

•  Malra't  Sopar  Foorl  Sarvica 

■  .*.  And  many  athar  supplamantary 
sarvicas  thot  naan  INCREASEO. 
IINACE  far  your  nawspaparl 


on  the  theory  that  if  a  boy  receives 
sound  training,  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  is  progressive,  you 
make  the  boy’s  work  as  interesting 
as  possible,  and  you  provide  him 
with  a  reasonable  income  from  his 
route  for  the  amount  of  time  in¬ 
volved,  you  will  find  your  turn¬ 
over  picture  healthy.  No  ‘gim¬ 
mick’  will  mean  very  much  with¬ 
out  these  basic  factors. 

“We  have,  however,  been  able 
to  maintain  the  relatively  high 
average  age  among  our  carriers 
of  13.5  years.  Though  our  replace¬ 
ments  are  normally  in  the  twelve 
year  old  group,  which  we  prefer, 
many  of  our  boys  do  stay  long 
enough  to  bring  the  average  to 
that  figure. 

“This  program  also  has  solved 
our  budget  problem  insofar  as  the 
city  department  is  concerned.  The 
only  real  problem,  that  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  who  will  earn  awarJs 
each  month,  has  worked  out  simply 
because  our  experience  is  now  such 
that  we  can  estimate  this  expendi¬ 
ture  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy.” 

8  Win  Scholarships 

EIGHT  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Newspaper  carrierboys  received 
cash  college  scholarship  awards 
for  oustanding  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  and  route  performance  this 
month.  The  awards  were  divided 
between  four  News-Sentinel  and 
four  Journal-Gazette  carrier-sales¬ 
men. 

Each  winner  received  a  cash 
award  of  $150,  plus  a  bonus  of  $1 
for  each  week  that  he  had  served 
on  his  route  during  high  school 
years.  The  average  award  this 
year  for  News-Sentinel  carriers  was 
$355  and  for  Journal-Gazette  car¬ 
riers,  $340,  according  to  Ralph 
Heckman,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers. 

Deliver  by  Air 

The  weekly  Okaloosa  (Fla.) 
News  Journal  plans  to  deliver  its 
special  progress  edition  to  rural 
subscribers  by  airplane,  June  24. 
Editor  James  Hopkins  said  the 
newspaper  will  drop  about  2,000 
copies  from  a  chartered  plane  fly¬ 
ing  low  over  farm  homes. 


CommisBion  on  Mail 

The  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  ABC  50%  rule  applies  only 
to  the  amount  paid  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  and  does  not  attempt  to 
regulate  the  commission  paid  the 
mail  subscription  salesman.  The 
Central  States  Bulletin  carries  the 
following  comment  from  Jess 
Birks,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette: 

“It  is  not  a  violation.  You  can 
pay  them  anything  you  want  to. 
The  ABC  is  not  interested  in  how 
much  the  publisher  actually  re¬ 
ceives  but  in  how  much  the  sub¬ 
scriber  actually  paid. 

“A  subscription  to  be  counted 
as  paid,  must  be  paid  by  at  least 
50%  of  the  basic  price.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  mail  rate  is  $10.00 
per  year,  you  could  not  cut  it  on 
a  special  offer  below  $5.00.  If  you 
did  offer  a  special  price  of  $5.00 
on  a  ten  dollar  regular  price,  you 
could  still  allow  the  solicitor  a 
large  commission.  It  would  count 
as  paid  so  long  as  the  subscriber 
paid  50%  regardless  of  what  the 
publisher  finally  realized. 

“The  only  way  a  circulation 
manager  can  get  into  trouble  with 
the  ABC  is  for  a  solicitor  to  split 
his  commission  with  the  subscrib¬ 
er  so  that  the  amount  the  subscrib¬ 
er  paid  was  less  than  50%  of  your 
basic  price. 

“We  have  used  solicitors  for 
years  and  have  paid  them  65%  on 
new  and  20%  on  renewals.  ABC 
is  not  interested  in  your  payroll, 
only  in  what  the  subscriber  actual¬ 
ly  paid.” 

■ 

Chicago  News'  Series 
Gets  6th  Award 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News’  1953 
series  on  Chicago  slums  won  its 
sixth  award  here  last  week  when 
the  stories  received  the  Annual 
Citation  of  Ely  Chapter  of  Lambda 
Alpha,  a  land  economics  group. 

The  award  was  presented  “for 
the  best  analysis  of  the  problems 
of  development  and  redevelopment 
of  Chicago  in  the  metropolitan 
press  for  1953.”  It  was  presented 
to  Roy  M.  Fisher,  reporter  who  led 
a  team  of  nine  other  Daily  News 
men  in  exposing  Chicago’s  slum 
conditions. 

Other  reporters  who  worked  on 
the  long  series  of  slum  stories  were 
Nelson  Fitch,  Robert  M.  Johnston, 
James  H.  McCartney,  John  Justin 
Smith,  Robert  Seaver,  Jay  Mc¬ 
Mullen  and  Robert  Gruenberg. 
Photographers  cited  were  Elliott 
Robinson  and  Joe  Zack. 


Scott 


'fork's  leading  hide 
fHiuli’iii  neii  s  sen  ice. 

280  Broadway,  New  York 


'Drummer  Bo’y' 

Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Ray  H.  Marvin,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  50th  year  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  printer,  most  of  the  time  with 
the  Chronicle-Herald  here.  Music 
has  always  been  his  hobby.  He 
still  uses  the  bass  drum  he  bought 
in  1906  when  he  plays  with  ‘The 
Four  Gents”  orchestra. 


Scott  Vending 
Machine  Due 
For  Leasing 

George  B.  Moffett  and  Associ¬ 
ates  (218  Upham  Street,  Mobile, 
Ala.)  soon  will 
offer  to  the  trade 
a  newspaper 
vending  machine 
which  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  W.  G.  Scott, 
circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily 
News. 

According  t  o 
Mr.  Moffett,  this 
machine  will  vend 
newspapers  of  any 
size  and  thickness  from  bulk  load¬ 
ing  and  without  pins  or  screws  for 
setting  according  to  thickness.  Mr. 
Scott  worked  on  the  devcie  for 
more  than  eight  years.  He  has  16 
different  patents  pending  on  it 
In  recent  tests,  Mr,  Moffett  and 
his  associates  (Berkley  Thompson 
and  Jack  Norton)  assembled  papen 
of  four  pages,  eight  pages  and  up¬ 
wards  to  200  pages,  and  each  was 
vended  perfectly.  The  Scott  ma¬ 
chine  has  a  National  Rejector  Cob 
Mechanism,  the  same  as  used  on 
Coca-Cola  dispensers. 

Mass  production  of  the  Scott  ma¬ 
chine  will  begin  around  July  1,  Mr. 
Moffett  said.  Two  models  will  be 
demonstrated  at  the  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  June 
22-24.  At  the  start  there  will  be  a 
limit  of  two  machines  under  lease 
to  any  one  paper. 

■ 

Fla.  Weekly  Plans 
Special  Air  Delivery 

Crestview,  Fla 
The  weekly  Okaloosa  Newt 
Journal  plans  to  take  to  the  air 
June  24  to  deliver  its  special  pro- 
gre.ss  edition  to  rural  subscribers. 

Editor  James  Hopkins  said  the 
newspaper  would  drop  about  2,000 
copies  from  a  chartered  plane  fly¬ 
ing  as  low  over  each  farm  house 
as  is  safe  and  legal. 

■ 

Correction 

A  story  in  E&P  last  week  b- 
correctly  reported  that  Rudyard 
M.  Hofmann  had  taken  over  as 
circulation  director  of  the  eight 
daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  Westchester  County  ^b- 
lishers,  Inc.,  group.  Actually  Mr. 
Hofmann  was  named  assistant 
circulation  director  to  Stephen  E 
Lovas,  who  recently  succe^ed  tbe 
late  C.  Glenn  Winger. 


Honor  H.  S.  Seniors 

Laporte,  Ind. 

The  Laporte  Herald-Argus  de¬ 
voted  four  full  pages  to  individual 
pictures  of  LaPorte  high  school 
graduates,  along  with  stories  and 
pictures  of  other  graduation  ac¬ 
tivities  in  its  “School  Special”  edi¬ 
tion,  June  5. 
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Partners  in  Progress 


An  interesting  appraisal  of  coal’s  present  and  future  place  in  the  generation  of 
electric  power  was  contained  in  an  address  by  Walker  L.  Cisler,  President  of  the 
Detroit  Eldison  Company,  in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

Mr.  Culer's  topic  was  “Atomic  Energy  and  its  Industrial  ApplicatioruT.  .  . 
particularly  in  the  field  of  electric  power  generation.  He  is  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Dow  Chemical-Detroit  Edison  and  Associ¬ 
ates  Atomic  Power  Development  Project,  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
development  of  a  breeder  reactor  which  will  produce  electric  power  on  a 
commercially  competitive  basis. 

Here  are  some  significant  excerpts  from  his  address: 


power  imiustry  in  the  endeavor  to  make  more 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  solid  fuels  ...In  1953 
the  electric  power  industry  consumed  115.9  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal,  1,032.0  billion  cu.  ft.  of  gas,  and 
82.3  million  barrels  of  oil— the  equivalent  of  178.7 
million  tons  of  solid  fuel." 

‘At  the  end  of  1953  we  had  approximately  69.4 
million  kilowatts  of  thermal  electric  generating 
capacity  serving  the  interconnected  electric  power 
systems  of  this  country.  We  can  definitely  see 
nearly  100  million  kilowatts  of  thermal  genera¬ 
tion  plus  approximately  25  million  kilowatts  of 
hydro  capacity  for  the  power  systems  of  the 
United  States  before  the  end  of  1956.” 

‘If  we  maintain  the  present  ratios  of  fuel  consump¬ 
tion,  the  coal  requirements  for  1956  will  increase 
to  about  165  million  toris.  It  is  possible  that  the 
proportion  of  coal  utilized  may  increase." 

'Looking  farther  ahead,  we  believe  that  the 
|X)wer  requirements  of  the  country  will  continue 
to  increase  and  that  new  generating  capacity  must 
1)6  installed  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  The 
present  practice  of  building  conventional  fuel- 
burning  plants  will  continue  and  quite  probably 
at  an  expanded  rate.  This  could  bring  us  up  to 
150-175  million  kilowatts  of  thermal  capacity  by 
1965  and  this  would  require  the  use  of  approxi¬ 
mately  250  million  tons  of  coal  annually.” 


'The  use  of  atomic  fuels  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power  on  a  commercial  basis  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  only  when  power  can  be  protluc-ed  at  a  cost 
no  greater  than  the  cost  with  present-day  conven¬ 
tional  fuel  sources.” 

‘Several  large-size  test  installations  will  be  built 
within  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  either  by  the 
government,  or  preferably  by  competitive  indus¬ 
try  . . .  but  because  of  the  scientific  and  engineer¬ 
ing  problems  involved,  and  without  regard  to  the 
economic  factors,  atomic  power  probably  cannot 
become  substantially  important  in  the  matter  of 
total  power  supply  within  the  next  ten  to  twenty 
years." 

'The  expansion  of  our  present  conventional 

fuel-burning  facilities  must  continue  unaffected 
until  the  use  of  atomic  fuels  is  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  to  assure  a  definite  place  in  the  power  in¬ 
dustry  .  .  .  Even  then,  atomic  plants  would  meet 
only  a  part  of  the  added  requirements  ...  It  is  my 
thought  that  the  need  for  coal  for  power  genera¬ 
tion  will  continue  at  well  above  its  present  level 
for  many  years.” 

'Coal  has  consistently  been  used  as  the  source 
of  energy  for  the  major  part  of  the  electricity 
generated  in  this  country,  and  continues  to  be 
increasingly  important  in  this  respect.  The  coal 
industry  has  been  ever  ready  to  join  with  the 
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A  Dopartmont  of  Notional  Coal  Association 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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7otoAetten  7ifpeA  ane  Betten  I 

From  A  to  Z,  Intertype  Fotosetter  type  faces 
are  better  because  .  . . 

1)  The  Fotosetter  machine  for  the  first  time  in  history  frees  the 
type  designer  from  all  mechanical  limitation.  He  now 
takes  full  advantage  of  his  creative  talent — even  in  the  design 
of  beautiful,  extreme  kerning  italics  and  joining  scripts. 

2)  Fotosetter  composition  comes  directly  from 
the  machine  in  the  form  needed  for  platemaking.  The 
type  is  solid  black,  razor  sharp — from  the 
smallest  sizes  to  giant  blow-ups. 

Today  the  Fotosetter  type  face  library  offers 
a  wide  choice  of  designs  for  every  class  of  printing  . . . 
and  many  others  are  in  production. 

Discuss  your  type  requirements  with  your 
nearest  Fotosetter  user.  He  will  explain  the  many 
advantages  of  Fotosetter  typography. 

Set  in  Fotosetter  Bodoni  Book  and  Futura  Demibold  Script. 

Fotosetter  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

-  SECTION! 


we  have  done,  and  producing  a 
cammed  surface  on  the  face  of  the 
plate-stop,  it  has  the  effect  of  en¬ 
gaging  the  bevel  of  the  plate 
which  has  not  been  flattened  by 
the  impact  and  readjusting  its  po¬ 
sition  before  the  plate  is  locked  in 
‘V’  belts  which  insure  the  most  place.  This  eliminates  a  variable 
quiet  method  of  driving  a  machine  which  is  particularly  detrimental 
known  today.  when  color  plates  are  being  pro- 

“1  call  your  special  attention  to  duced  and  is  very  important,  par- 
the  shaving  arch  construction  of  ticularly  during  these  days  when 
this  machine.  The  arch  is  not  a  narrow  margins  are  being  main- 
separate  piece  bolted  to  the  frame  tained.  The  lifting  of  the  plate 
as  was  the  case  heretofore.  It  is,  into  the  arch  is  initiated  by  push- 
instead,  an  integral  casting  with  button  operation  and  not  by  oper- 
the  frame,  identical  in  construe-  ating  a  handle  manually.  When 
tion  to  that  used  on  our  Heavy-  the  button  is  pushed,  the  plate  is 
Duty  Autoshaver.  There  is  abso-  first,  squeezed  slightly  together; 
lutely  no  possibility  for  misalign-  second,  lifted  into  the  arch;  third, 
ment  between  the  shaving  knife  the  squeeze  is  released;  and  fourth, 
and  the  curvature  of  the  arch,  the  plate  is  locked  into  the  arch 
thereby  guaranteeing  a  plate  of  by  a  spring-actuating  locking  de- 
true  curvature  under  all  condi-  vice  which  is  constantly  following 
tions.  A  water-cooled  liner  is  up  the  initial  clamping  during  the 
fastened  to  the  inner  curve  of  the  shaving  operation, 
arch  and  provision  is  made  for  Plate  Cooline 

maintaining  a  proper  temperature  i  .  .u 

within  it  while  plates  are  being  observe  also  that  the 

shaved  shaving  is  accomplished  by  double 

A  particularly  important  im-  shaving  knives,  both  mounted  on 
provement  in  the  sha^ng  section  same  knife  bar,  the  first  being 
of  this  machine  is  incorporated  in  knife  and  the  second 

the  method  of  holding  the  plate  in  finishing  knife,  exactly  the 

the  arch  and  maintaining  k  there-  f 

in  while  the  tail  is  cuT  off  and  Duty  Autoshaver  "^e  saw  spindle 
while  it  is  being  shaved.  After  the  counted  on  ball  bearings  and 
_i  .  •.  all  pockets  and  obtrusions  have 

plate  has  been  cast,  it  is  first  .  ^ 

I  _ _  _  been  eliminated  in  the  construc- 

pushed  into  the  region  under  the  ..  ..  ,  ..  , 

_  I  I _ i.  tion  so  that  there  will  be  no  ac- 

arch,  and  then  brought  back  to  ...  ,  .  .  .  .  . 

.  • _ _ ,  cumulation  of  chips  which  now 

rSmJ'rlhfSXr  anli 
rotates  with  it.  This  design  makes  operator, 
an  important  contribution  to  the  "One  of  the  most  frequent  sug- 
maintenance  of  uniformity  in  the  gestions  for  improvement  which 
width  of  the  plate.  As  you  know,  we  have  received  over  the  years 
when  a  still  hot  plate  is  pushed  has  dealt  with  cooling  the  plate, 
against  any  stop,  however  gently,  Dp  to  now  it  was  necessary  for 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  flat  is  pro-  *he  operator  to  open  a  cover  to 
duced  on  the  bevel  of  the  plate  admit  the  plate  to  the  cooling 
which  may  vary  with  the  strength  stand;  close  it;  push  a  flush  valve 
of  the  individual  operator.  button;  wait  a  few  seconds  while 

"By  mounting  the  plate-stop  as  (Continued  on  page  70) 


New  Pony  Auloplate  Keeps  Pace 
With  Modern  Printing  Techniques 


The  new  heavy  duty  pony  Au¬ 
toplate  presented  to  the  trade  by 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  embodies  four 


new 

Statures  in  keeping  with  the  more 
*acting  requirements  of  modern 
■ewspaper  printing  techniques. 

These  features,  AN  PA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  delegates 


were 

told,  are:  1.  Greater  speed  of 
production.  2.  More  automatic. 
}.  Higher  quality  product.  4.  More 
interior  construction 
functional  exterior. 


and 


more 

I.  Tornberg,  vicepresident  and 
mlesmanager  of  the  Wood  corpo- 
lation,  gave  a  detailed  description 
of  the  new  machine  as  follows; 

“It  produces  stereotype  plates  at 
flie  rate  of  three  plates  every  two 
minutes  instead  of  a  plate  per 
minute,  or  a  50%  higher  rate  of 
production. 

“Specific  features  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  results.  First  of  all 
b  the  F.lectro-Pneumatic  Pump. 
This  pump  is  no  longer  mounted 
on  the  rim  of  the  furnace  as  has 
been  the  case  previously,  where 
it  was  subject  to  misalignment 
aider  certain  conditions.  The 
pump  being  mounted  directly  on 
te  machine  cannot  be  affect^  by 
fariations  due  to  changes  in  the 
temperatures  of  the  furnace  and 
also  eliminates  the  need  for  drill¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  furnace.  It  is 
fully  automatic  in  its  operation. 
Metal  is  poured  by  merely  push¬ 
ing  a  button,  the  amount  of  metal 
being  predetermined  by  the  simple 
adjustment  of  an  easily  accessible 
band  wheel.  Metal  is  poured  at  a 
speed  much  faster  than  is  possible 
by  the  human  hand  and.  for  that 
natter,  by  the  Pneumatic  Device 
for  operating  metal  pumps,  which 
we  developed  not  so  long  ago. 
An  automatic  timing  device  in  the 
form  of  a  signal  light  will  tell  the 
operator  when  the  cast  has  solidi¬ 
fied  and  is  ready  for  removal 
from  the  casting  box.  This  not 
only  eliminates  guesswork,  but  it 
helps  to  insure  uniformity  with 
:egard  to  the  casting  and  cooling 
operation. 

Safety  Features 

“Safety  features  have  been  in- 
»rporated  in  this  machine  so 
iat  a  plate  cannot  be  poured  un- 


HEAVY  DUTY  AUTO  PLATE;  three  every  two  minutes 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Portable  Sow  for  Mats 

A  compact  and  portable  “Handy 
Angle”  Saw  weighing  less  than 
IVi  pounds,  that  will  cut  intricate 
patterns  in  mats  without  tearing 
or  clogging,  now  is  in  national  dis¬ 
tribution  through  regular  tool 
supply  houses  and  jobbers. 

Initially  designed  for  the  metal 
and  woodworking  trades,  the  new 
saw  is  reported  to  have  proved 
superior  in  special  western  news¬ 
paper  shot  tests.  It  operates  on 
standard  14 -inch  electric  drills, 
geared  at  any  speed  from  1800  to 
3500  r.p.m.,  and  will  cut  its  own 
starting  hole. 

Special  blades,  readily  inter¬ 
changeable  and  also  reversible  for 
right  and  left-hand  users,  are  sup¬ 
plied.  ($13.75  complete). 

Etching  Powder  in  Cons 

A  new  etching  powder,  said  to 
give  photo-engravers  clean  bot¬ 
toms  and  maximum  depth  for  half¬ 
tones  in  making  combination 
plates,  with  much  less  brushing, 
is  on  the  market  under  the  trade 
name,  Mini-Max.  The  makers 
are  sparing  no  effort  to  insure  that 
it  reaches  the  engraver’s  shop  in 
good  condition.  They  are  packing 
it  in  hermetically  sealed  cans, 
opening  with  a  key.  Also,  they 
are  packing  it  in  2  lb.  cans. 

Engravers  say  Mini-Max  pro¬ 
tects  the  halftones  on  the  last  bite 
— sufficiently  so  that  it  eliminates 
painting  in  and  insures  exact  half¬ 
tone  reproduction  after  a  combina¬ 
tion  flat  has  been  taken  to  printing 
depth  on  the  line  work. 

Tope  Calculator 

Anyone  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  type  in  his  or  her  everyday 
work  will  appreciate  this  time¬ 
saving  working  tool — the  ‘Type 
Calculator.”  Designed  and  cre¬ 
ated  by  William  T.  Geller,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  production  man, 
its  make-up  is  simplicity  in  itself. 
A  turn  of  the  dial  and  in  a  flash 
you  have  the  character  count,  per 
line,  at  any  given  pica  measure  for 
many  type  faces  used  in  present- 
day  advertising.  A  folder,  illus¬ 
trating  all  of  the  type  faces  in 
their  range  of  text  face  sizes,  is 
supplied  with  each  calculator  for 
ready  reference  and  guidance  in 
type  selection.  Also  included  in 
the  folder  is  a  comprehensive 
showing  of  currently-popular  dis¬ 
play  type  faces. 

Plywood  Cut  Base 

A  new  base  for  photo-engrav¬ 
ings,  electrotypes  and  stereotypes 
has  been  developed  by  U.  S.  Ply¬ 
wood  Corp.  The  mounting  base 
has  low  moisture  pickup,  is  free 
from  warp  and  holds  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  company  reports. 


Folding  Truck 

Federal  Cash  Register  Company, 
Kansas  City,  has  developed  several 
models  of  folding  trucks  for  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  business.  They  collapse 
for  easy  storage  and  for  carrying 
in  a  car  or  truck. 

They  are  fitted  with  a  two-way 
outlet  and  a  10-foot  extension 
cord,  for  light  and  power.  These 
trucks  are  offered  in  three  sizes: 
the  “Regular”  for  loads  of  from 
25  to  300  pounds,  the  “Heavy 
Duty”  for  lo^s  up  to  500  pounds 
and  the  “Self  Balanced — 2-wheel- 
er”  which  will  carry  most  any  load 
that  one  man  can  handle  on  any 
two-wheel  truck.  They  will  all  han¬ 
dle  a  50%  overload  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions. 

Lilliputian  Receiver 

A  radio  receiver  no  larger  than 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  is  designed  to 
operate  at  frequencies-  between  30 
and  50  megacycles  and  has  an  ef¬ 
fective  range  of  at  least  20  miles 
and  often  considerably  beyond — 
indoors  or  out,  as  well  as  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  other  vehicles. 

Projecting  from  the  top  is  a  flex¬ 
ible  aerial  (approximately  6  in. 
long)  which  may  be  wrapped 
around  the  case  when  it  is  pocket¬ 
ed.  Other  exterior  features  arc 
an  “off-on”  switch  and  a  small, 
recessed  speaker  opening  (the  set 
is  also  available  with  a  hearing- 
aid  type  ear  button  speaker  if  de¬ 
sired).  Stressed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  the  fact  that  the  speaker 
is  not  the  crystal  type.  Thus,  no 
damage  can  result  from  exposing 
the  set  to  excessive  heat,  such  as 
leaving  it  on  the  seat  of  a  car  on 
a  hot  day. 

Tube  life  is  practically  unlimit¬ 
ed,  whUe  the  battery  combination 
is  rated  conservatively  at  80  hours 
continuous  operation  —  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  at  least  2-3  months  nor¬ 
mal  use. 

James  Willis  Heads 
Ideal  Reller  Division 

James  G.  Willis,  formerly  of 
Harris  Seybold  Company,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  new 
newspaper  roller  division  of  Ideal 
Roller  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  E.  B.  Davis, 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  Willis  comes  to  Ideal  with 
a  background  of  20  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  letterpress  and  news¬ 
paper  branches  of  the  industry. 

His  grandfather,  R.  O.  Willis, 
owned  and  edited  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  in  Nebraska.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  R.  P.  Willis,  was  also  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  and  four  uncles, 
Dwight,  Harry,  Guy  and  Howard, 
are  with  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

Harry  Dickson  Company,  one 
of  Ideal’s  west  coast  agents, 
opened  a  new  sales  office  in  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash.,  located  at  1529  Ninth 
Avenue. 

The  office  is  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Don  Hardy. 


SAFETY  CRUSADE — ^Harold  P.  Jackson  (second  from  left),  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  presents  a  plaque  to  Lloyd  M. 
Felmly,  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  “for  exceptional  service 
to  safety.”  At  left  is  George  G.  Travers,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  New  Jersey  Safety  Council,  and  at  right  is  Henry  G.  Cent,  city 
editor  of  the  News. 


Prinling  School 
For  No.  Carolina 

Highlight  of  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  dedication  of  the  Roy 
Parker  School  of  Printing  at  Chow¬ 
an  College,  Murfreesboro. 

The  graphic  arts  department 
named  for  J.  Roy  Parker,  Ahoskie 
publisher  since  1915,  visiting  lec¬ 
turer  in  journalism  at  Chowan  Col¬ 
lege,  former  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  a  former  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  described  as  the  only 
such  department  at  a  liberal  arts 
college  in  the  southeast. 

Dr.  F.  O.  Mixon,  college  presi¬ 
dent,  related  how  the  inception  of 
the  school  had  been  a  dream  he 
had  shared  with  Mr.  Parker  and 
how  a  part-time  instructor  had 
been  secured  to  use  the  donated 
Linotype  and  Miehle  press  during 
the  1952-53  term.  Last  Summer 
a  cement  block  building  was  start¬ 
ed  following  an  appeal  for  con¬ 
tributions  of  $21  with  which  to  buy 
100  cement  blocks.  The  building, 
which  cost  approximately  $10,000 
is  40  by  70  feet  and  contains  the 
print  shop,  a  class  room,  two  offices, 
a  dark  room  and  rest  rooms  with 
a  basement  containing  the  heating 
plant  and  stereotyping  room. 

Dr.  Mixon  placed  an  estimate  of 
$50,000  to  $60,000  on  the  equip¬ 
ment,  donated  or  purchased  with 
contributed  funds  or  lent  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  through  a  coordinated 
effort  of  North  Carolina  publishers. 

There  are  three  Linotypes,  one  a 
new  Comet,  Teletypesetter  appara¬ 
tus,  one  cylinder  press,  two  job 
presses,  and  assorted  material.  It 
still  needs,  according  to  John  M. 
MeSweeney,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  an  automatic  job  press,  an 
automatic  cylinder  press,  a  power 
paper  cutter,  a  folding  machine  and 
much  hand  type  and  composing 
room  equipment. 

There  were  13  pupils  enrolled 
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this  year  and  the  college  has  hopes 
of  30  to  40  pupils  next  year  and 
already  is  seeking  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  MeSweeney. 

Dr.  Nixon  said  the  press  of 
North  Carolina  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  school 
what  they  want  it  to  be. 

The  school  is  pledged  it  will 
never  be  competitive  with  com¬ 
mercial  printing  shops,  printing  for 
the  college  only  such  things  as  the 
college  itself  uses. 


New  Auto  Plate 

continued  from  page  69 


the  water  played  on  the  plate;  and 
then  open  the  cover  again  to  re¬ 
move  the  plate.  All  of  this  is  now 
changed  by  a  brand  new  idea, 
which  first  of  all,  permits  the 
plate  to  be  observed  by  the  oper¬ 
ator  during  the  cooling  action,  and 
second,  produces  a  fully  automatic 
cooling  and  drying  cycle. 

“Specifically,  when  a  plate  is 
introduced  onto  the  cooling  stand, 
the  operator  merely  brings  the 
handle  on  the  end-guards  over  the 
plate.  The  aluminum  end-guards 
are  latched  in  place  over  the  plate 
and  automatically  the  following 
things  happen:  water  is  turned  on 
for  a  predetermined  length  of 
time;  when  the  water  stops  play¬ 
ing  on  the  inside  of  the  plate, 
compressed  air  is  automatically 
turned  on  to  blow  off  all  excess 
water;  and,  without  any  further 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ator,  the  end-covers  are  automat¬ 
ically  returned  to  their  former 
place  and  the  plate  is  ready  to  go 
to  the  pressroom. 

“One  other  feature  which  should 
be  mentioned  is  the  chip  pa° 
which  you  will  observe  under  the 
cooling  stand.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  remove  metal  chips 
from  the  machine  by  the  use  of  a 
shovel.  A  chip  pan  large 
to  hold  chips  from  about  IW 
plates  may  ^  removed  from  tw 
end  of  the  machine  and  emptied 
into  the  metal  pot  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort.” 
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P/onf  •  Equipment 

I  Weekly  lo  Daily— 

'  Page  Cost  Drops 

By  Harold  Quenzier 

I  (Part  of  a  report  made  by  the 
foreman  of  the  Delaware  State 
News  plant  at  Dover  to  the  Mid< 
4dantic  Mechanical  Conference  in 
iHarrkburg,  Pa.  recently.) 

* 

Transition  from  weekly  to  dai¬ 
ly  operation  is  one  that  requires 
considerable  preliminary  study 
and  preparation. 

The  mechanical  department 
needed  an  entire  face-lifting  job 
which  is  still  in  the  process.  The 
first  time  I  walked  into  the  shop, 
I  got  the  impression  of  a  maize  of 
mirrors  at  a  carnival.  Everything 
!  seemed  to  be  all  out  of  focus. 

The  ad  banks  were  so  arranged 
that  a  man  working  on  an  ad  had 
to  get  out  of  another  man’s  way 
so  that  the  saw  could  be  used. 
All  flat  surfaces  seemed  to  have  a 
magnetic  attraction  for  various 
kinds  of  junk  and  litter. 

Needless  to  say,  it  has  all  been 
rearranged,  but  is  still  far  from 
ideal.  The  staff  consisted  of  three 
operators,  three  doormen,  one 
pressman  and  one  stereo  man. 
None  of  these  men  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  a  daily  operation  although 
the  average  time  at  the  trade  was 
I  well  over  20  years.  Their  attitude 
toward  daily  production  was  gen¬ 
erally  that  it  would  fail  after  a 
short  time. 

A  brief  run-down  of  the  equip- 
:  ment  and  its  condition  should  help 
show  what  has  taken  place  to  date. 
Of  the  four  linecasters,  one  was 
inoperative,  two  needed  overhaul¬ 
ing  and  the  other  was  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  Heads  and  ad  display  were 
handset  foundry  type.  Wood  rig- 
lets  were  used  for  spacing.  Cast¬ 
ing  was  solid  type  high.  There 
were  two  saws,  material  saw  and 
one  stereo  saw,  and  one  stationary 
router.  An  8-page  Goss  Cox-O- 
Type  press  rounded  out  the  basic 
equipment. 

Prior  to  going  daily,  a  Ludlow 
»nd  Elrod  strip  material  maker 
were  added  and  a  Teletypesetter 
unit  installed  on  a  model  8  lino¬ 
type.  Shell  casting  is  now  in  effect 
»nd  a  mat  scorcher  and  shaver 
have  been  added.  Feeders  have 
been  added  to  machines. 

Since  daily  operation  began,  a 
wmparison  of  the  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  two  weeklies, 
^  he  Index  and  the  Delaware  State 
^ews,  averaged  80  pages  monthly, 
compared  with  204  pages  in  the 
Wly  Delaware  State  News  and 

the  weekly  Index.  Advertising  in- 
ireased  from  9,000  inches  to 

10,000  inches;  per  page  cost  drop¬ 
ped  from  $40  to  $20. 

The  hardest  problem  to  over- 
.  was  the  human  element. 

j‘^*tr  years  of  weekly  habits  and 

i  their  mental  attitudes  were  a  bar¬ 


rier  that  to  a  great  extent  hinder¬ 
ed  the  operation  at  the  beginning. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  they 
are  beginning  to  take  pride  in  their 
work  and  their  machines  and  are 
becoming  more  and  more  deadline 
conscious. 

We  sent  each  of  these  samples 
to  Charles  Johnson  Ink  Company 
in  Philadelphia  where  inkmen 
showed  their  long  experience  with 
making  good  ink.  Tests  were  made 
on  each  sample.  The  whole  first 
batch  of  samples  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  So  we  got  more  paper  sam¬ 
ples  and  more  ink  tests  were  made. 
After  two  months  of  this  testing 
we  had  a  mark  of  approval  on  a 
Crocker  Burbank  45  pound  Her¬ 
mes  machine  finish  book  paper. 
We  worked  it  out  with  the  mill 
in  Massachusetts  to  roll  the  order 
in  70-inch  rolls  for  our  Goss-Cox- 
O-Type  press. 

We  felt  we  were  ready  to  go 
ahead  even  though  we  were  not 
confident  of  the  outcome.  We 


were  not  at  all  sure  whether  or 
not  we  had  the  drying  problem 
under  control.  We  only  ordered 
10  pounds  of  the  first  batch  of 
ink.  We  wanted  to  make  the  trial 
run  before  we  mixed  the  full 
batch. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to 
begin  we  used  a  night  shift  to 
clean  out  the  fountain  and  we 
used  new  composition  rollers  for 
the  fountain  and  form  rollers. 
The  intermediate  rollers  were 
merely  washed  down. 

We  put  the  third  section  on  the 
press  first.  Although  we  thought 
we  had  the  ink  satisfactorily  un¬ 
der  control,  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  getting  the  ink  to  dry. 
The  top  bed  pages  printed  with¬ 
out  smudging.  But  the  paper  com¬ 
ing  through  the  lower  bed  would 
smear. 

We  checked  it  out  with  John¬ 
son’s  inkmen  again.  Another  test 
was  made  and  a  new  batch  of  ink 
was  prepared.  This  time  the  ink 


was  made  with  less  oil  but  after 
another  trial  run  wo  still  lacked 
the  consistency  that  was  needed 
to  dry  the  ink. 

Again  we  went  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  trying  another  ink.  The  ink 
was  made  as  strong  as  possible, 
the  idea  being  that  less  ink  would 
be  needed  to  cover  the  surface  and 
less  ink  would  be  required  to  dry. 
This  proved  to  be  the  best  that 
we  tried.  Nevertheless,  the  bottom 
bed  pages — seven,  two,  five  and 
four — turned  up  light.  Halftones 
on  the  lower  bed  were  not  as 
clear  as  they  should  have  been. 
Where  these  cuts  came  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  with  white  space — as 
it  did  on  the  page  four  and  five 
spread  of  our  first  run — we  ran 
into  smudging  complications. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  best  results,  we  confined  our 
halftones  as  much  as  possible 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  paper 
to  pages  eight,  one,  six  and  three 
— the  top  bed  pages. 


The  Elrod 


will  help  to  eliminate  your 
strip  material  shortages  and  the  inevitable 
waste  of  time  and  labor 


Wide  range  of  material  from 
a  single  machine— 1  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness 


It’s  a  boost  to  your  compositor’s  efficiency  when  he  turns  to 
the  strip  material  racks  and  finds  an  ample  supply  to  see  him 
through  a  heavy  day’s  work.  You  can  make  sure  of  this  with 
an  Elrod  installation— an  equipment  which  many  plants  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  for  an  abundance  of  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material.  Available  in  either  gas  or  electric  models. 


The  Elrod  is  sturdily  hut  simply 
built  for  continuous  production 
of  high-quality  strip  material 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 

Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Radiant  family 
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Picture  Speed 
Is  Demonstrated 


When  the  700  guests  sat  down 
at  the  annual  Journalism  Banquet 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  their 
picture  was  taken.  Within  an 
hour  and  three-quarters,  long  be¬ 
fore  they  rose  from  the  tables. 
United  Press  had  sent  the  picture 
to  Washington  and  back,  and  the 
Columbia  Missourian  had  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  a  banquet  extra,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  diners. 

The  timetable  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion: 

7:10 — Flash  for  photo  of  ban¬ 
quet. 

7:15 — Film  holders  in  Missour¬ 
ian  darkroom. 

7:17 — Film  developed. 

7:25 — Film  on  dryer. 

7:28 — Film  off  dryer. 

7:29 — Film  on  Telephoto  drum. 
7:30'/i — Drum  sending. 

7:38 — Finished  sending. 

7:57 — Washington  sending  pic¬ 
ture  back. 

8: 04  Vi  —  Washington  finished 
sending. 

8:14  —  Picture  on  Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver. 

8:36 — Picture  off  engraver. 

8:39 — Plastic  plate  on  press. 
8:45 — First  copy  of  Missourian 
off  press. 

Bismarck  Tribune 
Expands  Operation 

A  new  job  printing  plant  has 
been  completed  by  the  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Tribune.  The  Tribune 
Commercial  Printing  department  is 
housed  in  a  separate  building  from 
that  of  the  newspaper. 

For  the  newspaper,  Mrs.  Stella 
I.  Mann,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune,  has  ordered  a  new 
four-unit  Goss  press  that  will  be  in 
operation  by  Fall.  The  Tribune  has 
also  completely  renovated  its  news 
composing  room  and  has  rear¬ 
ranged  its  printing  machines,  along 
with  considerable  new  equipment. 


A  Few  New  Tricks 
For  An  Old  Trade 

E.  P.  Kaen,  publisher  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier,  has  installed  some  time- 
saving  devices. 

Instead  of  using  the  usual  hook 
to  pull  out  old  mats,  a  rubber  band 
around  the  end  of  a  wire  slides 
them  out  easily,  he  says. 

He  has  extended  the  use  of  small 
magnets  in  his  shop.  Besides  using 
them  to  hold  copy  for  the  operator 
seated  at  the  type  setting  machine, 
he  uses  them  to  hold  copy  on  a 
turtle  for  correction  work.  A  mag¬ 
net  has  also  been  placed  on  the 
base  of  the  machinist’s  trouble 
light,  leaving  both  hands  free. 

Pacific  Mechanical 
Parley  Program  Set 

Portland,  Ore. 
Programs  and  reservation  slips 
for  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  scheduled  to  be 
held  here  in  the  Multnomah  hotel 
September  17  to  19,  will  be  mailed 
by  the  end  of  June,  according  to 
W.  E.  Gibbons,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
and  president  of  the  conference. 

The  entire  series  of  meetings  in 
September  will  be  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  he  said.  Panel  members  are 
being  selected  from  outstanding 
men  in  the  newspaper  business, 
both  from  metropolitan  and  non¬ 
metropolitan  papers  so  problems 
of  the  small  plant  will  also  be 
covered.  State  representatives  from 
Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  British 
Columbia  and  Oregon  attended  the 
recent  planning  meeting  here. 

Panel  Discussions 
At  Pacific  Parley 

The  program  to  be  presented  at 
the  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  Sept.  17-19  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  will  feature  panel  dis¬ 
cussions.  W.  E.  Gibbons,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  conference  president,  said 
the  problems  of  the  small  plant 
as  well  as  larger  operations  will 
be  covered. 


Good  Housekeeping  Schedule  Plant 


For  Maintenance  of  Machines 

The  Kentucky  Press  Service  has  provided  its  members  with  a  simple 
but  systematic  check  sheet  for  maintenance  of  linecasting  machines. 
On  the  principle  that  good  housekeeping  will  prolong  the  life  of  ma¬ 
chines,  this  is  the  schedule: 


DAY  BY  DAY  SCHEDULE 


Week 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  Thursday 

Friday  1 

1st . 

. . . .  2  -3-1 

2-17-  1 

2-  8-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

2nd . 

. . . .  2^-1 

2-18-  1 

2-  9-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

3rd . 

. . . .  2-3-1 

2-19-  1 

2-10-1 

2-5-0-1 

2-7-1 

4th . 

. . . .  2-4-1 

2-21-  1 

2-11-1 

2-7-1 

.5th . 

. . . .  2-3-1 

2-23-  1 

2-1.5-1 

2-.5-6-1 

2-7-1 

6th . 

. . . .  2^-1 

2-24-  1 

2-16-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

7th . 

. . . .  2-3-1 

2-2.5-  1 

2-  8-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

8th . 

. . . .  2-4-1 

2-26-  1 

2-  9-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

9th . 

. . . .  2-3-1 

2-27-  1 

2-10-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

10th . 

. . . .  2-4-1 

2-28-  1 

2-12-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

11th . 

. . . .  2-3-1 

2-29-  1 

2-15-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

12th . 

. . . .  2-4-1 

2-30-  1 

2-16-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

13th . 

....  2-3-1 

2-17-  1 

2-  8-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

14th . 

....  2-4-1 

2-18-  1 

2-  9-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

15th . 

....  2-3-1 

2-20-  1 

2-10-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

16th . 

....  2-4-1 

2-22-  1 

2-13-1 

2-.5-6-1 

2-7-1 

17th . 

....  2-3-1 

2-23-  1 

2-15-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

18th . 

....  2-4-1 

2-24-12 

2-16-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

19th . 

_  2-3-1 

2-2.5-  1 

2-  8-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

20th . 

_  2-4-1 

2-26-  1 

2-  9-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

21st . 

.  2-3-1 

2-27-  1 

2-10-1 

2-5-6- 1 

2-7-1 

22nd . 

.  2-4-1 

2-28-  1 

2-14-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

23rd . 

.  2-3-1 

2-29-  1 

2-1.5-1 

2-5-6-1 

2-7-1 

24th . 

.  2-4-1 

2-30-  1 

2-16-1 

2-5-6- 1 

2-7-1 

KEY  TO  WORK  SCHEDULE 

1.  Clean  spacebands. 

2.  Polish  face  of  mold  and  vise  jaws. 

3.  Cast  slug  and  check  type  high  and  body. 

4.  Oil  distributor  screw  bearings,  keyboard  roll  bearings,  assembler. 

5.  Clean  plunger,  skim  off  pots. 

6.  Clean  metal  chips  from  machine,  sweep  floor. 

7.  Clean  mold  wipers  and  put  on  putz. 

8.  Clean  and  graphite  assembler  and  delivery  slides. 

9.  Oil  all  rollers,  shafts,  fill  grease  cups,  oil  fume  pipe  niotor,’^saw. 

10.  Wipe  off  cams. 

11.  Clean  pot  burners. 

12.  Clean  mouthpiece  burners. 

13.  Clean  monomelt  burners. 

14.  Clean  out  mouthpiece  holes  and  vents. 

15.  Examine  elevator  stars,  assembling  elevator  buffer. 

16.  Wipe  off  distributor  screws. 

17.  Clean  keyboard  on  Model  14. 

18.  Clean  keyboard  on  Model  5,  Model  31. 

19.  Clean  5)^  point  mats. 

20  Clean  second  set  5J^  point  mats. 

21.  Clean  6  p>oint  mats. 

22.  Clean  7  point  mats. 

23.  Clean  8  point  mats. 

24.  Clean  8  point  bold. 

25.  Polish  molds  No.  1  and  No.  2  on  Model  14. 
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The  NEW  IDEAL  DX  roller  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  quality  news  print¬ 
ing — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 

Flame -resistont 

than  any  other  rollers. 

Newspaper  press  rollers 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 

26.  Polish  molds  No.  3  and  No.  4  on  Model  14. 

27.  Polish  molds  on  Model  5,  or  Model  31. 

28.  Clean  10  point  mats. 

29.  Clean  12  point  mats. 

30.  Clean  all  sorts. 


Everyone  Speechless  as  Ediforials  (rash 


The  fear  that  faces  every  editor 
was  realized  in  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  the  other  day.  A 
new  roller  came  off  a  truck  in 
the  composing  room  just  as  a 
stereotyper  shoved  the  editorial 
page  onto  the  roller.  The  chase 
crashed  with  a  noise  that  left 
printers  speechless. 

The  page  was  pied  at  10,  a  half 
hour  before  Page  1  was  to  be 
locked  for  the  First  Edition. 
Printers  gathered  galleys  of  type 


off  the  floor  and  they  and  editors 
went  to  work  with  proofs.  The 
lead  editorial  and  several  others 
were  salvaged,  overset  editorials 
and  letters  to  the  editor  were 
pressed  into  service  and  seve^ 
columns  of  background  stories 
were  used  to  fill  out  the  page  by 
10:20. 

By  the  second  edition,  40  min¬ 
utes  later,  the  columns  and  other 
pied  matter  had  been  assembled 
and  the  page  re-rolled. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Printing  of  Color 
On  Fiat  Bed  Press 

By  William  E.  Strasburg 

Publisher,  Ambler  (Pa.) 

Gazette 

(Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Conference.) 

Printing  in  color  on  a  flat  bed 
press  has  the  basic  limitations  of 
one  color,  yet  it’s  a  step  that  pro¬ 
gressive  weeklies  and  small  dailies 
can  make  in  order  to  tailor  special 
sections,  Christmas  or  anniversary 
editions,  to  higher  advertising 
rates  and  more  profits. 

The  Ambler  Gazette  last  Dec. 
10  published  a  progress  edition  in 
sepia  ink  on  coated  paper  mark¬ 
ing  the  70th  anniversary  of  our 
weekly  newspaper.  We  printed  70 
pages — one  to  honor  each  year  of 
continuous  publication. 

The  idea  for  the  special  edition 
was  conceived  late  in  1952  but  the 
actual  beginnings  did  not  come 
about  until  April. 

Our  first  step  was  to  prepare  and 
print  an  advertising  dummy.  The 
idea  of  printing  in  color  came 
when  we  were  laying  out  this 
dummy.  We  knew  that  if  we  made 
the  issue  different  or  more  spec¬ 
tacular  than  our  normal  black  on 
newsprint  publication,  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  receive  a  high- 
I  er  advertising  rate  and  give  our 
readers  an  historical  edition  of 
lasting  value. 

Idea  Expands 

Our  original  idea,  however,  was 
to  make  only  the  dummy  and  the 
first  section  in  color  and  on  coat¬ 
ed  stock.  It  was  not  until  after 
we  had  developed  the  ink  and 
matched  it  with  the  paper  that 
we  decided  to  print  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion  in  color. 

As  we  launched  our  advertising 
program  for  the  edition,  we  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  advertiser  responded 
to  the  color  dummy.  He  wanted 
to  be  included  in  the  sepia  section 
of  the  paper. 

We  tried  to  learn  what  had  been 
done  in  the  field  of  color  printing 
on  flat  bed  presses  and  found  out 
;  that  what  little  had  been  done  had 
been  unsuccessful  and  the  advice 
we  received  was  not  to  undertake 
the  project.  The  main  objection 
appeared  to  be  the  use  of  coated 
stock.  The  problem  of  drying 
,  would  have  to  be  overcome. 
Through  Hartung  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  Philadelphia  we  received 
samples  of  various  kinds  of  coat¬ 
ed  paper. 

Laplerre  with  Dayto 

Ray  Lapierre,  a  photoengraver 
for  over  20  years,  has  joined  the 
Dayton  Rubber  Company  as  sales 
representative  for  Dayco  newspa¬ 
per  rollers  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
I  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  North¬ 
ern  New  York. 


Alco-Gravure  Opens  | 

New  Plant  in  L  A,  i 

Alco-Gravure,  Division  of  Pub-  j 
lication  Corporation,  has  completed  | 
its  new  West  Coast  printing  plant 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  new  plant  has  a  500-foot  sid¬ 
ing  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
is  easily  accessible  to  through  high-  I 
ways.  It  is  also  less  than  a  mile  I 
north  of  the  Los  Angeles  Munici-  I 

pal  Airport.  ' 

The  plant  will  produce  1,800,000 
copies  of  This  Week  magazine.  | 

Safely  Firslers 
Cut  Plan!  Hazards 

In  two  years  a  new  safety  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  two  Rochester  (N.  1 
Y.)  newspapers  reviewed  214  pro-  1 
posals  for  elimination  of  plant  i 
hazards.  It’s  brought  about  196 
changes  in  potentially  dangerous  | 
practices  and  installations.  It’s  | 
helped  reduce  lost-time  accidents,  i 

How?  By  studying  accident  j 
causes.  By  consulting  with  outside  | 
safety  experts.  By  listening  to  | 
staff  suggestions.  i 

Once  a  month  the  committee 
meets  with  its  chairman.  A1  Best, 
superintendent  of  buildings,  and 
two  honorary  members  —  Earl 
Barker,  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  two  Gannett  newspapers, 
and  Leonard  Oliver,  safety  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Utica  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Do  the  old  spiral  stairs  in  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  building  I 
need  welding?  Make  note  of  that; 
maintenance  will  see  that  it’s  done. 
Should  fireproof  containers  for 
towel  waste  be  installed  in  all 
washrooms?  List  the  washrooms 
in  which  they’re  not  yet  in  use. 
Are  catwalks  needed  along  con¬ 
veyors?  Build  them.  .  .  .  Elimi¬ 
nate  downdraft  fumes  from  the 
stereotype  room.  .  .  .  Prohibit 
storage  of  heavy  objects  above 
pressmen’s  lockers. 

Periodic  inspections  are  made  of 
both  D&C  and  Times-Union  build¬ 
ings.  Department  heads’  sugges¬ 
tions  are  invited.  Each  new  rec¬ 
ommendation  goes  right  on  the 
committee’s  books,  properly  num¬ 
bered  for  future  reference  (Ex¬ 
ample:  Recommendation  5434  was 
the  34th  recommendation  received 
in  ’54.) 

Committee  members  serve  six- 
month  ternvs. 

Monthly  graphs  on  the  two 
plants’  safety  records  are  supplied 
by  Utica  Mutual. 

Copy  Coordinator 

Joseph  Kopp  has  been  named 
production  copy  service  coordinat¬ 
or  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  with  George  Henninger  as  day 
ad  alley  foreman  and  Charles 
Varebrook  night  alley  foreman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph  McMullen,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 
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If  you  want  a 
better  ^^Run”  for 
your  money 

let  ’em  roll  with 

Blatcliford 


A 


Press  stoppages  cost  you  time  and  money. 

No  need  to  tell  you  that! 

But  you  can  cut  down-time  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  with  Blatchford  Type  Metal. 

That’s  because  Blatchford  has  the 
strength  and  toughness  to  stand  up  under 
long  runs  ...  to  print  crisp  and  clean,  sheet 
after  sheet. 

Blatchford’s  ability  to  take  it  on  the 
press  is  a  result  of  its  precise  formulation 
from  lead,  tin  and  antimony  . , .  insured  by 
a  century  of  alloying  know-how. 

Not  only  on  the  presses,  but  all  along 
the  line  Blatchford  will  serve  you  well . . . 
melt  smoothly  with  low  drossing,  flow 
freely  and  mold  sharply . . .  give  you  clean, 
solid  slugs,  type  and  plates. 

That’s  why  you  get  a  better  “run”  for  your  money 
when  you  standardize  on  Blatchford  Metal! 


Cash  in  on  these  Blatchford  Extras 
Complete  laboratory  facilities:  Get  a  prompt,  accu¬ 
rate,  free  analysis  of  your  metal  stock.  Send  a  typical 
sample  —  slugs,  shavings,  type  or  plates  —  to  our 
nearest  office. 

National  network  of  service  centers:  When  you’re 
stumped  by  some  metal  problem  .  .  .  when  you  need 
new  metal  fast . . .  when  you  have  dross  for  pickup,  get 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  Blatchford  office  —  they’re 
all  over  the  map! 

Free  help  for  printers  and  publishers :  For  informa¬ 
tive  literature  on  type  metal  and  its  use  . . .  for  a  chart 
to  help  put  more  efficiency  in  your  re-melt  operations 
.  .  .  for  a  gauge  that  measures  type,  slugs,  and  brass 
mats,  write  the  nearest  Blatchford  Office. 


Observing  Blatcliford’s 


BLATCHFORD  DIVISION  -  National 
Lead  Company  ~  Atlanta,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Cincinnafi,  Cleveland,  Dallas, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis; 
New  York:  E.  W.  Blatchlord  Co.;  New 
England:  National  Lead  Co.  o(  Mass., 
Boston;  Pacific  Coast:  Morris  P,  Kirk 
ds  Son»  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville 
(Calif.),  Portland,  Seattle,  Phoenix,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
T  oronto,  MontTeaI,Winnipeg,Vancouver. 


100th  Anniversary 
A  C«ntury  of  m«tal-making  GipGrienc*  Blatchford 

in  tvary  pound 

a  plus  you  got  only  in  Blatchford 


is  the  NATIONAL  name  for 
DEPENDABLE  METAL 
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Experimenis  With  No-Pack  Mat 
Indicate  Success  Realized  Soon 


Electronic  Units 
Cool  Bearings 


An  automatic  electronic  tea- 
perature-monitoring  system  d^ 


By  Royal  H.  Rager 

Stereotype  Supt.,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 


It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  you  of  the  general  interest  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  newspaper  field,  among 
stereotypers,  printers,  pressmen, 
engravers  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  newspaper  publishers,  by  the 
development  of  the  No-pack  mat 
by  the  ANPA  Research  Depart¬ 
ment. 

For  years  men  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  a  way  to  abolish  the  tedious, 
labor  and  time  consuming  hand 
method  of  packing  newspaper  page 
mats. 

To  use  the  No-pack  mat  some 
mechanical  changes  must  be  made. 
The  mat  roller  must  be  free.  Sta- 
Hi  machines  mast  be  vented  to 
the  outside  for  proper  escape  of 
odorous  (non-toxic)  fumes  created 
while  the  mat  is  drying.  The  Sta- 
Hi  vacuum  .screen  must  be  replaced 
with  one  having  holes  no  larger 
than  .030'  in  diameter.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  backing  material  will  be 
drawn  into  the  vacuum  plate  or 
screen,  causing  a  stippled  or  pim¬ 
pled  surface  on  the  back  of  the 
mat  and,  after  casting,  a  plate  with 
pronounced  printing  variations. 
Also,  on  most  older  Sta-Hi  ma¬ 
chines,  a  capacitor  or  new  timer 
must  be  added  to  give  a  longer  tim¬ 
ing  cycle. 

On  the  Pony  Autoplate,  the  bol¬ 
ster  support  ring  must  be  scraped 
flush  with  the  back  of  the  box  and 
a  new  head  ring  must  be  installed, 
or  the  old  ring  milled,  to  allow  for 
the  mat  plus  backing  material. 
Side  bars  must  also  be  changed  or 
adjusted  for  the  same  reason. 

On  some  plate  casting  equipment 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  deeper 
grooves  in  the  core  .so  that  a  good 
shave  will  be  made  on  the  plate 
ribs. 

Metal  temperature  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  approximately  590  de¬ 
grees  to  prevent  frosty  plates  as 


(Digest  of  talk  at  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.) 


the  backing  material  acts  as  an 
insulation  and  retards  plate  cool¬ 
ing  for  about  five  seconds. 

Mats  used  at  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  are  conditioned  for  1  1/16 
inch  normal  shrinkage,  and  when 
used  with  No-pack  gives  us  our  re¬ 
quired  15/16  inch  shrinkage. 

No-pack  is  a  laminated  sheet  of 
material,  consisting  of  9  or  more 
plies  of  resin  impregnated  tissue 
and  a  top  separation  or  tissue  slip 
sheet.  It  may  be  used  with  your 
regular  make  mat,  provided  the 
mat  is  conditioned  to  give  from 
1/16  inch  to  V&  inch  more  shrink¬ 
age.  No-pack  is  placed  on  the  mat, 
tissue  side  up,  before  the  mat  is 
molded  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
mat  during  molding.  While  the 
material  will  follow  the  mat  into 
the  depths  of  the  form  when  mold¬ 
ed,  its  properties  are  such  that  the 
No-pack  will  expand  in  the  open  or 
backed  areas,  and  the  mat  as  seen 
from  the  backed  side  is  practically 
smooth. 

A  different  technique  of  mat 
molding  must  be  practiced,  and 
new  combinations  tried  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  a  mat  that  is  deep 
enough  for  good,  sharp  halftone 
and  type  reproduction;  deep  enough 
to  print  clean,  but  not  molded  deep 
enough  to  pick  up  slug  ends  which 
so  far  are  causing  some  trouble. 
To  date  we  have  been  using  two 
combinations;  one  composed  of  a 
.090"  cloth  back  creeper  and  a 
.090"  red  fibre  board.  The  other 
is  two  Tingue,  Brown  foundation 
blankets  at  .062";  1  red  fibre  board 
.060"  and  1  Imperial  creeper  .060". 
Both  are  fair,  but  neither  can  be 
called  the  ideal. 


After  mats  are  molded,  they  are 
trimmed  in  the  usual  manner — 
some  hand  packing  on  open  ads 
and  slug  ends,  especially  on  the 
top  and  bottom  of  open  pages — 
and  are  placed  immediately  in  the 
Sta-Hi. 

Sta-Hi  temperatures  for  No-pack 
operation  are  just  the  reverse  of  signed  to  prevent  major  break- 
that  used  for  hand  packed  mats,  downs  of  printing  presses  due  to 
We  have  our  vacuum  chamber  100  overheated  bearing  and  gear  hoos- 
degrees  hotter  than  the  base  which  |''8S  has  been  developed  by  Pop|. 
runs  at  290  degrees;  therefore,  Mechanics  magazine, 
chamber  at  390  degrees.  Mats  are  The  new  system,  described  h 
placed  on  vacuum  chamber  under  the  first  designed  for  the  printhij 
5  inches  of  vacuum  where  rules  industry,  constantly  monitors  ben- 
and  borders,  especially  between  ing  temperatures  in  48  critical  lo- 
open  ads,  are  helped  with  finger  cations  on  the  publication’s  Gois 
tips  and  edges  of  the  mat  are  sealed  60-foot  two-color  press  and  iu 
against  vacuum  screen  by  light  Cottrell  five-color  press, 
pressure.  The  Sta-Hi  is  then  closed  Heart  of  the  new  system  is  i 
and  vacuum  reduced  to  3  inches  central  control  panel  located  near 
for  a  pre-shrink  cycle  of  1  minute,  the  center  of  either  press.  Here 
then  back  up  to  5  inches  for  a  each  of  three  electronic  strip  chut 
complete  drying  and  curing  cycle  recorders  designed  by  Minneapo- 
of  3  minutes,  55  seconds.  lis-Honeywell  measure  and  chart 

If  the  Sta-Hi  is  properly  adjust-  the  temperature  output  of  16  ther- 
ed,  the  first  cast  is  generally  good  mocouples. 
and  multiple  casts  may  be  made.  These  thermocouples,  or  tent- 
the  number  depending  upon  the  perature-sensing  elements,  are  im- 
type  of  mat  used.  Mats  may  be  bedded  on  the  bearing  and  gear 
heated  and  flattened  for  flat  cast¬ 
ing  with  results  normally  as  good 
as  hand  packed  mats. 

Flat  Casts  Routed 
All  stereotype  flat  casts,  electro 
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Mail 

For' 


housings,  covering  all  movmi 
parts  of  the  presses.  If  cither  of 
the  recorders  detects  an  unsafe 
temperature,  a  cam  on  its  main 
drive  gear  trips  a  mercury  switch 
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types  and  plastics  are  routed  to  a  that  sets  off  a  warning  horn.  At 
depth  of  .065"  with  all  open  areas  the  same  time,  a  red  light  glows, 
removed  from  plastics.  Halftone  The  horn  can  be  shut  off  by  press- 
cuts  are  based  .003'  over  type  ing  a  Honeywell-designed  alann 
high.  All  other  material  in  the  silencing  relay  but  the  light  wfll 
form  must  be  as  near  type-high  as  glow  until  the  temperature  return 
good  equipment,  properly  u.sed,  to  normal.  The  printer,  studyioi 
can  make  it.  Any  cuts  or  type  the  instrument  chart,  can  easily 
that  are  low  in  the  form  are  spot  the  overheated  area  and  make 
backed  at  the  molding  or  printing  the  necessary  adjustments, 
failures  will  will  be  the  result.  The  system  was  conceived  by 
Forms  must  be  of  proper  height,  H.  H.  Windsor,  Jr.,  editor  and 
having  no  high  corners  and  no  publisher  of  the  magazine.  Ac- 
warping.  They  must  be  kept  clean  cording  to  plant  engineer  William 
on  both  top  and  bottom.  This  ap-  H.  Taylor,  the  system  in  its  first 
plies  not  only  to  those  using  No-  year  of  operation  (just  concluded) 
pack,  but  is  just  plain  good  hoase-  needed  only  oiKe.  But  in  this 
keeping  instance  it  gave  notice  of  the  over- 

In  using  No-pack,  one  man  can  ^ 

do  all  the  necessary  backing  and  °  th.*  mst  of  the 

oil  .Ko  ™o.o  lo  .uo  c*o  u:  opinion  this  saved  the  cost  of  tne 
place  all  the  mats  in  the  Sta-Hi  oni 

.  tj  j  r  II  system  in  replacement  parts  ana 

that  are  molded  from  one  roller, 

provided  a  new  form  is  mold^  at  publication’s  engineers  also 

each  time  However,  some  of  the  believe  the  chart  records  will  sei« 
labor  replaced  by  the  use  of  No-  ^  for  prevents 

^ck  must  be  utilized  in  providing  maintenance.  Any  change  in  t 
for  the  type  form,  jjngje  temperature  point  that  is 
The  work  we  have  done  with  ^^t  consistent  with  normal  fluctu- 
^-pack  IS  purely  experimental.  of  the  other  points  in  its 

This  Ls  a  new  product,  over  which  group  becomes  a  warning  of  un- 
we  have  httle  control.  Almo-  usual  wear.  If  this  condition  per- 
spheric  conditions  affect  both  the  constitutes  a  need  for  prC' 

mat  and  material  to  a  degree  that  ventive  maintenance, 
failures  may  occur  during  a  hu-  50%  Higher  Rate  of  Production 
mid  period.  However,  when  con¬ 
ditions  and  material  are  right,  a 
very  good-looking  paper  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  a  lot  of  headaches. 

We  have  been  using  No-pack  on 


Achieved  with  Newest  Autoplate. 


Moves  lo  New  Plant 

Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Daily  Rc- 


nearly  all  of  our  pages,  with  the  view,  doing  business  in  the  bas^ 
exception  of  the  Sunday  edition,  ment  of  a  Main  Street  building  for 
since  Feb.  24.  more  than  50  years,  marked  its 

Within  a  short  time  a  No-pack  49th  year  as  a  daily  May  28  by 
mat  should  be  available  that  will  moving  into  its  own  modern  plMt. 
meet  the  approval  of  most  news-  The  moving  day  edition  was  print- 
paper  mechanical  men.  ed  the  day  before. 
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Hailroom  Mechanisms  Improved 
For  Wirefying  and  Slacking 
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Reports  on  new  developments 
in  mailroom  mechanization  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Wallastar  —  by  G.  S.  Blair, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

Wallastar  now  offers  a  metallic 
tic  with  the  better  features  of  both 
tape  and  wire.  The  wire  container 
is  unchanged  and  the  threading 
operation  has  been  made  simpler. 
The  wire  feeding  mechanism  now 
rolls  the  wire  changing  the  shape 
from  round  to  oval  and  leaves 
flat  surface  on  either  side.  As  the 
wire  is  flattened  it  is  also  elongated 
or  stretched  about  15%  and  the 
wire  cost  is  reduced  by  this 
amount.  The  wire  is  work-  hard¬ 
ened  in  the  process  so  that  only 
about  5%  of  the  original  strength 
b  lost. 

Wire  flattened  by  the  Wallastar 
process  has  greater  contact  surface 
than  round  wire  of  the  next  larger 
size,  yet  costs  no  more  p>er  foot 
than  the  next  smaller  size  wire. 

Wallastar  still  uses  an  electrical 
weld  to  secure  the  wire  ends,  but 
the  final  appearance  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  weld  timer  has  been  an 
excellent  device  for  some  time 
now.  It  almost  thinks  for  itself. 

It  compensates  for  changes  in  air 
pressure  and  electric  line  voltage 
surges.  In  the  past,  two  electronic 
i  tubes,  a  special  sensitive  relay  and 
j  a  handful  of  radio  parts  were  re- 
^  quired.  The  circuit  was  straight- 
I  forward  and  rugged.  Any  good 
radio  technician  could  make  a  re¬ 
pair  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  tubes,  sensitive  relays  and 
radio  equipment  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  few  standard  indus¬ 
trial  parts  which  the  plant  elec¬ 
trician  thoroughly  understands,  yet 
the  timer  does  the  same  work  as 
formerly. 

Some  years  ago  the  Toronto 
Star  built  and  installed  in  their 
own  mailing  room  five  Starstart- 
ers,  machines  which  automatically 
start  a  bundle  and  feed  a  bot¬ 
tom  wrapper  under  it.  These  Star- 
starters  have  proven  their  worth 
many  times  over  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  mailing  line,  and 
reducing  mailer  fatigue.  The  bot- 1 
tom  wrapping  material  can  be  | 
varied  to  suit  conditions.  In  the 
Summer  a  very  light  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  bottom  wrapper  is  used.  In  ! 
Winter  a  heavier  butcher  paper  is  j 
ased,  while  on  really  bad  days 
Ml  asphalt  impregnated  waterproof  i 
paper  is  substituted. 

The  Starstarter  as  originally  de- ' 
signed  for  our  Mailing  Room  fits  , 
into  a  production  line  where  one 
paper  dispatch  conveyor  is  used  to  , 
feed  a  roller  slat  conveyor  or ' 
other  device  which  in  turn  feeds  ’ 
>  tying  machine.  It  is  not  suitable  ! 
where  two  or  more  paper  dispatch  I 
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conveyors  are  used  alternately  or 
together  to  feed  papers  onto  a 
single  conveyor. 

An  entirely  new  machine  has 
been  designed  using  the  basic  and 
proven  principle  of  the  original 
Starstarter.  This  machine  replaces 
the  standard  Wallastar  feeder  per¬ 
forming  all  its  functions  and  also 
applies  the  bottom  wrapper.  No 
extra  floor  space  is  required. 


Cutler  -  Hammer  Stacker  — 
by  T.  B.  Jochem,  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc. 

Last  year,  in  Milwaukee,  we 
showed  for  the  first  time  a  news¬ 
paper  stacker  in  operation  on  an 
experimental  run  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  This  year  we  are  present¬ 
ing  what  we  believe  will  be  the 
final  report  covering  this  stacker 
design.  Before  the  next  confer¬ 
ence,  this  stacking  unit  will  be  on 
the  market. 

Since  our  last  report  to  you, 
we  have  obtained  valuable  operat¬ 
ing  data  from  the  experimental  in- , 
stallation  at  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  Some  design  changes  were 
indicated,  principally  dictated  by 
the  variations  in  paper  length  due 
to  off-fold  conditions  and  in  width 
resulting  from  misaligned  inser¬ 
tions  from  balloon  formers.  An 
off-fold  results  in  a  condition  in 
the  paper  stream  whereby  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  trailing  edge  of 
one  paper  and  the  leading  edge 
of  the  following  paper  will  be  re¬ 
duced  below  an  acceptable  value 
for  counting  purposes.  To  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  means  for  counting  on 
the  leading  edge  of  the  paper. 
Variations  in  fold,  as  will  occur  in 
many  presses  at  low  speeds,  will 
not  affect  the  count. 


We  have  also  modified  the  table 
design  to  take  care  of  off-fold 
conditions  as  well  as  increased 
width  due  to  improper  alignment 
of  the  balloon  formers.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  such  that  no  change  in  the 
stacker  will  be  required  for  a 
range  of  paper  widths  from  14 
inches  to  18  inches. 

An  optional  feature  has  also 
been  added  to  the  stacker  table. 
The  stacker  exhibited  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  provided  for  stack 
delivery  to  one  side  only,  either 
right  or  left.  The  design  has  been 
changed  to  incorporate  delivery 
sections  on  both  sides  of  the  table 
with  the  choice  of  delivery  sections 
on  both  sides  of  the  table  with  the 
choice  of  delivery  to  bet  set  at 
the  beginning  of  the  run.  A  fur¬ 
ther  feature  of  this  optional  de¬ 
sign  provides  for  setting,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  run,  a  delivery 
schedule  whereby  a  number  of 
stacks  will  be  delivered  to  the  right 
and  left  alternately.  Presently  the 
design  permits  adjustment  in  the 
number  of  stacks  to  be  delivered 
to  one  side,  in  increments  of  2, 
from  10  to  38.  When  the  preset 
number  has  been  reached,  the 
drive  automatically  reverses  and 
delivers  the  same  number  of  stacks 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
followed  by  reversal  to  deliver  to 
the  first  side. 

The  stacker  is  designed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  product  in  the  form  that 
is  delivered  by  the  press. 


The  first  production  unit  will  be 
installed  at  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  only  a  limited  number  of 
orders  will  be  accepted  initially  so 
that  adequate  control  of  perform¬ 
ance  can  be  maintained  in  the 
early  stages.  The  price  level  at 
the  present  time  is  approximately 
$21,400  per  unit. 

*  «  « 

WiRETYPER  —  by  L.  F.  Fallon, 
Wiretyper  Corp. 

A  project,  which  has  been 
underway  for  the  past  several 
months,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Miami  Herald,  has  been  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fully-automatic  han¬ 
dling  of  the  bundle  during  the 
tying  operation.  The  output  of 
one  press  delivery  is  handled  at 
the  rate  of  about  15  bundles  per 
minute.  The  feed  in  a  “mixed” 
run  of  odds  and  bulk  bundles  two 
ties  are  applied  to  each  bundle. 

An  important  element  in  auto¬ 
mation  is  the  feed  conveyor  equip¬ 
ment.  A  power  driven  hinged  sec¬ 
tion  for  installation  immediately 
prior  to  the  Wiretyer,  has  been 
developed.  Several  of  these  are  in 
use  at  the  Dayton  News  and  the 
Miami  Herald.  One  major  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  wire  mesh  conveyor 
is  that  the  bottom  of  the  bundle 
is  maintained  flat,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  wrappers  do  not  creep  out 
of  their  proper  position.  We  have 
found  that  the  wire  mesh  con¬ 
struction  is  preferred  over  power 
driven  rollers  for  this  purpose. 
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Sla-Hi  Master  Matcher,  Trimmer 
Set  for  September  Delivery 

By  O.  T.  Cochran 
Sta-Hi  Corporation 


One  year  ago,  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Milwaukee  we  introduced 
our  new  Sta-Hi  Master  Matcher, 
color  mat  comparator  and  regis¬ 
tering  machine.  We  are  now 
manufacturing  a  Master  Matcher 
and  a  Master  Trimmer  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  September  to  a  large  East¬ 
ern  daily. 

The  Sta-Hi  color  registering  sys¬ 
tem,  we  believe  now,  provides  a 
practical,  economical,  precision 
method  of  obtaining  the  closest 
possible  register  of  color  mats 
from  which  closely  registered 
stereotype  plates  may  be  cast  in 
any  type  of  casting  ^x. 

The  equipment  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  has  been 
put  through  every  conceivable  test 
under  actual  operating  conditions. 
The  Journal  believes,  as  we  do, 
that  the  perfected  Master  Matcher 
will  make  possible  a  faster,  more 
accurate  procedure  for  register  of 
newspaper  color,  both  R.O.P.  and 
color  press  production. 

Throught  the  assistance  of  glass 
makers  and  grinding  laboratories, 
we  have  been  able  to  improve  the 
accuracy  of  the  mirrors  to  the 
point  where  errors  in  the  images 
are,  for  practical  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  purposes,  almost  nil. 

A  registering  frame  to  affix  reg¬ 
ister  marks  is  built  right  into  the 
machine,  making  it  possible  to 
quickly  and  accurately  apply  these 
register  marks.  These  marks  may 
be  so  located  on  the  head  and 
foot  bolsters  of  the  mat  that  they 
are  reproduced  on  the  plates  and 
may  be  used  as  a  final  check  for 
mat  and  plate  shrinkage,  or  for 
use  with  a  plate  pre-registering 
machine. 

Other  Improvements 

We  also  have  added  an  accu¬ 
rate  built-in  system  for  applying 
drawn  center  lines  on  the  mats, 
where  this  is  found  necessary  or 
desirable. 

We  have  greatly  improved  the 
valving  arrangement  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  have  made  provisions 
so  that  the  operator  may  control 
the  application  of  vacuum  through 
easily  applied  pressure  of  either 
leg,  leaving  both  his  hands  free  for 
placing  and  aligning  the  mats  on 
the  lower  vacuum  platen,  or  line¬ 
up  table.  The  application  of 
vacuum  to  the  upper  platen  is 
similarly  controlled  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  left  forearm  of  the 
operator,  leaving  both  hands  free 
for  placement  of  the  mat. 

By  re-locating  the  push  buttons 
controlling  the  power  for  the 
vacuum  system  and  the  push  but¬ 
tons  controlling  the  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  we  have  eliminated  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  the  operator  accidentally 
cutting  off  the  vacuum  during  a 
critical  register  operation. 

We  have  also  developed,  as  op¬ 
tional  equipment  which  can  be 
furnished  for  the  machine,  a  spe¬ 
cial  work  table  and  heating  oven 
which  attaches  to  the  right  side 
of  the  machine.  This  electrically 
heated  fixture  makes  it  possible  to 
keep  all  mats  in  process  of  regis¬ 
tration  at  proper  temperature, 
eliminating  possible  curling  and 
distortion  of  the  mats  providing 
a  handy  working  surface  for  lay¬ 
ing  out  mats. 

We  have  found  in  tests  that 
some  pressure  sensitive  dry  mats 
provide  a  better  contrast  between 
the  molded  printing  images.  Here 
again  through  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  a 
waxed  based  ink  has  been  found 
that  provides  ideal  contrast  in  the 
mats.  This  ink  is  quickly  and  eas¬ 
ily  applied  to  the  form  from 
which  the  mats  are  being  molded. 
Colored  inks  are  used  and  the 
contrasting  colors  are  transferred 
to  the  several  mats. 

Plant  Site  Bought 
For  Texas  Papers 

Times  Publishing  Company  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  has  bought 
virtually  an  entire  city  block  for  a 
future  home  for  the  Wichita  Daily 
Times  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Rec¬ 
ord  News. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Rhea  Howard,  president  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Ck)mpany. 

The  property,  is  bounded  by 
Sicott,  Thirteenth,  Lamar  and  Four¬ 
teenth  and  embraces  the  block  less 
a  70-foot  lot  at  Scott  and  Four¬ 
teenth. 

Barrow-Grace  Buick  Company 
now  occupies  the  tract.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  new  location  is 
$200,000  and  other  considerations. 
Sellers  of  the  property  reserved  the 
right  to  occupy  the  site  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  five  years. 


Mail  Room  Boss 

John  Carden,  who  joined  the 
mailing  room  force  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  in  1935, 
has  been  appointed  day  mailing 
room  foreman  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  to  succeed  the  late 
Howard  Tiering. 


Toronto  Star  Adds 
Roto  and  Ink  Plants 

The  rotogravure  section  of  the 
Toronto  Star  Weekly,  affiliated 
with  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  has 
moved  into  a  new  two-story  yellow 
brick  building  at  One  Yonge  Street, 
on  the  waterfront. 

Entire  roto  processing  and  print¬ 
ing  has  been  moved  to  the  new 
plant,  while  color  comics,  magazine 
sections  and  editorial  department 
of  the  Weekly  continue  to  be  in 
the  Toronto  Star  Building  at  80 
King  St.  West. 

Alongside  the  new  roto  plant  is 
a  new  ink  plant  built  by  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Star  to  process  all  the  ink 
used  in  the  two  newspapers.  The 
plant  is  designed  to  handle  3,000,- 
000  pounds  of  ink  a  year.  Between 
the  two  buildings  are  four  lines  of 
railway  siding  which  permit  16 
freight  cars  simultaneously  to  un¬ 
load  newsprint  to  conveyor  systems. 

Alaska  Paper  Prints 
Daily  Color  Edition 

By  Jerome  F.  Sheldon 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 
“Alice,  the  fastest  gal  in  town!” 
Thus  read  the  invitations  to 
Fairbanksans  to  come  and  see  Daily 
News-Miner’s  new  rotary  press. 

“Alice,”  new  to  Fairbanks  and 
Alaska,  is  a  32-page  Goss  Straight- 
line  press,  standing  four  decks 
high  with  a  combination  color  top 
deck  and  a  cruising  speed  of  25,- 
000  16-page  newspapers  per  hour 
— 12,500  per  hour  up  to  32  pages. 

“Alice”  formerly  was  owned  by 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 
She  was  sold  by  that  newspaper 
when  the  community  and  city  be¬ 
came  too  big  to  be  adequately 
served  by  the  press.  So  “Alice,” 
dismantled  and  packed  in  several 
shipping  crates,  came  to  Fairbanks 
last  Autumn.  She  displaced  an 
eight-page  Goss  flatbed  here. 

Open  House 

The  new  press  went  on  public 
view  for  the  first  time  recently 
(5/27/54)  when  the  News-Miner 
held  a  public  open  house  and  over 
500  people  streamed  through  the 
modernized  plant  and  ended  up  on 
the  circulation  department’s  mez¬ 
zanine  floor  overlooking  the  press 
room  for  coffee  and  doughnuts  and 
cookies. 

Today,  with  “Alice’s”  help,  the 
News-Miner  is  the  only  newspaper 
in  Alaska  printing  two  editions 
daily — and  printing  one  of  these 
regularly  in  color. 

The  addition  of  the  press  is  but 
one  phase  of  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  the  News-Miner 
capable  of  serving  a  city  of  100,000 
people.  The  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  News-Miner  can  now 
serve  the  30,000  or  more  residents 
of  Fairbanks  while  literally  “coast¬ 
ing.”  Present  circulation  levels  put 
no  strain  on  the  facilities. 


The  plant  has  been  geared  to 
the  future  of  Fairbanks.  It  is  cap¬ 
able  of  serving  the  city  efficiently 
even  if  the  population  should  sud¬ 
denly  double  or  increase  by  three. 

Circulation  Up 

Circulation  figures  show  how  the 
News-Miner  has  grown  in  the  last 
seven  years.  In  1947,  the  News- 
Miner  was  circulating  2,729  papers 
per  day.  By  1953,  the  steadily  ij. 
creasing  circulation  had  reached  a 
total  of  8,223 — the  average  net 
circulation.  This  year  the  News- 
Miner  is  averaging  8,700  papers  a 
day  and  by  Fall  may  surpass 
10,000. 

While  the  newspaper  is  still 
housed  in  the  Lathrop  Building- 
space  it  has  occupied  for  many 
years  on  Fairbanks’  main  business 
street,  2nd  Avenue — plant  expan¬ 
sion  has  been  carried  on  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  1st  Avenue  portion  of  the 
new  Chena  Building.  A  corridor 
connects  the  portion  of  the  plant 
housed  in  the  Lathrop  Building 
with  the  press  room,  circulation 
department,  stereotyping  room,  en¬ 
graving  plant  and  photographic 
dark  room  which  are  in  the  Chena 
Building. 

Many  new  items  of  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  were  installed  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  plant  equipment  was  com¬ 
pletely  overhauled  and  renovated 
during  the  expansion  program. 
Today,  the  News-Miner  employs 
51  people  on  a  year-around  basis. 

It  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
dustries  in  Fairbanks  and  provides 
one  of  the  largest  year-around 
payrolls  in  this  region. 

New  Feature 

A  feature  of  the  News-Miner 
this  month  to  call  the  attention  of 
Fairbanksans  to  the  impact  of  this 
payroll  on  the  community,  was  the 
payment  of  all  employes  in  “pay¬ 
roll  dollars” — all  new  bills  each 
encased  in  a  cellophane  envelope 
inscribed  with  these  words: 

“$$$ — Money  EARNED  in  Fair-  - 
banks  .  .  .  SPENT  in  Fairbanb 
.  .  .  HELPS  Fairbanks  Grow!—  ; 
$$$”  ' 

“Payroll  Dollars  from  the  Fair-  i 
banks  Daily  News-Miner,  Your 
Complete  Home-town  Daily  News-  , 
paper.” 

“Spent  Each  Week  in  Fair¬ 
banks!” 

“$$$ — Fairbanks  is  the  Hub 
Around  Which  Interior  Alaska 
Revolves — $$$” 


Office  Remodeled 

Remodeling  work  is  under  way 
in  the  offices  of  the  Grafton  (W. 
Va.)  Sentinel,  a  daily,  covering  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  news,  executive  and 
advertising  staffs  of  the  newspaper. 
Monte  F.  Bourjaily  is  editor  and 
publisher. 

Furnace  Inslalled 

Installation  of  a  new  remelt  fur¬ 
nace  with  one-ton  capacity  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  LaGrande 
(Ore.)  Evening  Observer. 
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YOU’RE  BUYING 
MORE  DAIRY  FOODS 


Here  are  the  consumption  increases 
estimated  for  1954  over  1953: 


Fresh  Milk  and  Cream 

up  3% 

Butter 

up  5% 

Cheese 

Ice  Cream 

up  4% 

Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk 

up  4% 

A  message  paid  for  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation— part  of  their  own  program  of  service 
and  research  for  the  pubiic  through  the  “Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer.’* 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 

Service  and  Control 
In  Production  Office 


By  Elmer  F.  Fuller 

Production  Coordinator.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  PreM 


Proper  operation  of  your  dis¬ 
patch  or  service  department  on  a 
production  control  basis  will  pay 
for  itself  by  the  help  it  gives  to 
your  mechanical  and  advertising 
departments. 

A  few  short  years  ago,  the  dis¬ 
patch  operation  consisted  primar¬ 
ily  of  a  clerk  and  copy  boys, 
whose  main  operation  was  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  -  advertising  department 
service. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  increasing  production 
problems  that  go  with  it,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Department  has  now  in¬ 
creased  to  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  maintaining  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operation  of  the 
newspaper. 

At  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  or  Service  Department,  as 
we  call  it,  is  being  established  as 
a  production  control  office  with 
service  to  the  advertiser  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  making  it 
the  “nerve  center”  of  the  paper. 

Although  not  all  the  following 
points  have  been  accomplished, 
we  are  working  on  the  following 
four  basic  principles: 

Control 

(1)  The  Dispatch  Department 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Production  Office,  to  center  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  better  control  and 
more  efficient  operation. 

Because  of  higher  production 
costs,  competition,  more  advertis¬ 
ing,  printing  more  pages  than  ever 
before,  and  the  fact  that  many 
newspapers  today  are  operating  at 
full  capacity  of  their  mechanical 
equipment,  it  is  evident  that  the 
newspaper  business  is  changing 
rapidly.  The  newspaper  must  fight 
to  maintain  its  flexibility  as  a  news 
and  advertising  medium. 

Certainly  a  newspaper  has  lost 
some  of  its  flexibility  when  all  of 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


n^/ie  Poor  Man’s 
I  Philosopher” 


Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
—one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


(Digest  of  talk  at  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  /.) _ 

its  mechanical  equipment  is  used 
to  full  capacity;  when  your  costs 
begin  to  skyrocket  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  pages  have  been 
reached  and  the  “law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns”  goes  to  work;  and 
when  the  amount  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  you  could  run  is  limited  by 
press  equipment. 

The  Dispatch  or  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  clearing  house  for  all 
the  complaints,  details,  leg  work 
and  other  functions  of  producing 
a  newspaper. 

Therefore,  the  Dispatch  office 
must  have  the  freedom  and  flexi¬ 
bility  in  setting  its  action  in  the 
right  direction  at  the  right  time. 

Functions 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Department  is  to  plan,  con¬ 
trol,  direct  and  maintain  the  flow 
of  all  advertising  copy  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  and  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  to  advertisers. 

When  troubles  with  an  adver¬ 
tiser  or  agency  continue  to  persist 
— poor  or  late  copy,  insufficient  in¬ 
formation,  or  in  general  a  better 
way  to  send  in  copy — a  personal 
visit  to  discuss  his  problems,  ways 
and  means  to  help  him  (and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  help  ourselves)  usually 
gets  excellent  results. 

The  Service  Department  deliv¬ 
ers  proofs,  tearsheets  and  art, 
picks  up  copy,  art  and  merchan¬ 
dise  from  stores  and  agencies, 
picks  up  printing  materials  from 
the  other  papers  in  Cleveland. 

The  “desk”  staff  writes  the  nec¬ 
essary  insertion  orders  on  copy 
from  other  than  our  own  salesmen 
and  enters  all  ads  on  the  control 
sheet  for  insertion  on  the  proper 
day.  The  copy  is  stamped  for 
time  proofs  are  needed  and  also 
listed  on  “must”  proof  sheet  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Composing  Room. 
All  art  work  is  listed  on  an  art 
record  form  and  is  then  marked 
for  time  cuts  are  due  in  the  (Com¬ 
posing  Room. 

As  proofs  are  received  from  the 
Composing  Room,  they  are 
checked  out,  wtih  time  and  date 
on  the  main  control  record  under 
“First  Proof,”  second,  third  or 
fourth  proof. 

The  desk  men  operate  the 
phone  switch  board  for  contact 
with  advertisers,  taking  correc¬ 
tions,  checking  in  and  out  of  re¬ 
vised  proofs. 

With  ROP  color  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  Service  De¬ 
partment,  working  with  established 


deadlines  and  schedules  is  hand¬ 
ling  all  printing  materials  on  full 
color  and  spot  color  on  editorial 
and  advertising. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  to 
the  mechanical  departments  is  the 
maintenance  of  established  dead¬ 
lines.  Because  we  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  our  flexibility,  we  have  be¬ 
come  more  deadline  conscious. 
The  desk  men  usually  know  the 
chronic  offenders  of  deadlines  and 
we  make  every  effort  to  keep 
them  “on  time”  with  copy.  The 
flexibility  gained  by  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  deadlines  usually  takes 
care  of  the  occasional  late  copy 
advertiser. 

Special  Charges 

With  the  cooperation  of  our  de¬ 
partment  stores,  special  proof 
schedules  were  work^  out,  which 
definitely  aided  our  Composing 
Room  and  improved  our  service 
to'  them.  Coordination  of  our  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  service  with  the 
Composing  Room  operation  also 
gives  improved  service. 

We  charge  the  advertiser  for 
composition  on  the  second  proof 
or  succeeding  proofs.  We  furnish 
free  cuts  to  advertisers,  but  if 
they  have  a  cut  made  over  be¬ 
cause  of  change,  they  are  charged 
for  it.  These  charges,  plus  open¬ 
ing  page  charges  are  maintained 
by  the  Service  Department. 

Our  Cut  Department,  which  op¬ 
erates  in  conjunction  with  our 
Service  Desk  has  a  fairly  elabo¬ 
rate  filing  system  for  cuts,  electros, 
stereo  casts  and  mats.  All  copy 
is  channeled  through  the  Cut  De¬ 
partment  for  pickups  of  signature 
cuts  and  others  that  run  from 
time  to  time.  Although  our  Cut 
Department  system  is  being  re¬ 
vised  at  present,  we  reduce  en¬ 
graving  costs,  and  the  work  load 
on  the  Engraving  and  Stereotype 
rooms.  We  keep  all  cuts  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  months,  with  a  few, 
such  as  food  chains,  up  to  one 
year. 

Our  Service  Department  is  in 
operation  from  5  a.m.  to  12  mid¬ 
night,  six  days  of  the  week.  The 
Cut  Department  is  in  operation 
from  7  a.m.  to  4  a.m.  We  have 
21  people  in  the  Service  and  Cut 
Departments,  eight  of  whom  are 
copy  boys. 

Spot  Problems 

(3)  Use  your  Dispatch  or  Serv¬ 
ice  Department  to  spot  production 
bottlenecks. 

It  is  particularly  advisable  for 
a  Production  Manager  to  spend 
time  in  the  Dispatch  Department 
if  he  is  sincere  in  determining 
where  his  production  troubles  are. 
Complaints  of  all  nature  arrive 
here  sooner  or  later — production 
lag  or  bottleneck,  poor  composi¬ 
tion,  engravings,  stereotyping  and 
printing.  Slow  proof  service,  in¬ 
efficient  service  to  the  advertiser. 
Poor  c(H>y — both  from  the  sales¬ 
men  and  the  advertisers  —  plus 
many  other  headaches  which  a 
good  production  man  can  straight¬ 
en  out  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
departments. 


To  alleviate  copy  lag,  a  photo¬ 
stat  machine  was  installed  eight 
months  ago  and  by  the  use  of  the 
latest  and  inexpensive  positive 
print  method,  we  now  photostat 
all  layouts  that  will  be  tied  up  in 
the  Art  Department  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  This  permits  us  to 
release  layout  and  copy  to  the 
Composing  Room  immediately, 
with  hours  of  benefit  on  compo-’ 
sition  time. 

Photostats  of  line  art  work, 
either  enlarged  or  reduced,  have 
aided  the  Art  Department  with 
art  layouts. 

We  have  also  offered  photostat 
service  to  all  departments  at  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Our  Classified 
Advertising  Department  had  in 
the  past  a  photostat  bill  from  $60 
to  $200  per  month.  They  now  use 
our  photostat  service.  Even  our 
business  office  has  found  photo¬ 
stats  particularly  useful  on  repro¬ 
duction  of  business  forms. 

The  Photostat  Room  is  operated 
by  junior  clerks  under  the  control 
of  the  Service  Department. 

(4)  Keep  your  basic  controls  as 
simple  and  effective  as  possible. 

Keeping  close  control  of  copy 
flow  at  all  times,  carefully  plan¬ 
ning  to  eliminate  lost  motion,  to 
center  responsibility,  to  make  in¬ 
formation  quickly  available  and 
to  provide  automatic  checking  and 
production  follow-through.  Our 
present  and  future  planning  is  de¬ 
signed  to  spare  the  Advertising 
Department  as  much  mechanical 
detail  as  possible,  so  that  the 
salesmen  can  devote  their  time  to 
selling,  and  its  advantages  in  sav¬ 
ings  in  saving  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  time  are  obvious. 

In  the  discussion  period,  some 
production  supervisors  made  the 
point  that  copy  control  systems  in¬ 
volving  extra  charges  for  ad  cor¬ 
rections  or  reconstruction  are  not 
feasible  in  cities  where  there  is 
newspaper  competition.  Harry  Ey- 
bers,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times  -  Herald,  disputed  this 
contention. 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  said  some  stores 
demand  and  get  as  many  as  60 
proofs  per  set  of  ads. 

Deo  J.  Pagett,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  said  that  all  three  dailies 
enforce  and  collect  extra  charges 
and  John  Copeland,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  told  how  the 
adoption  of  a  variety  of  ideas 
from  other  papers  has  resulted  in 
a  considerable  saving  on  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

Stores  are  allowed  a  maximum 
of  two  proofs  and  these  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  all — large  and  small 
stores  alike — on  a  36-hour  basis. 
There  are  no  charges  for  recon¬ 
struction  but  the  proof  limit  has 
reduced  that  practice  to  the  end 
that  composing  room  costs  are 
lower.  If  copy  is  received  a  week 
or  10  days  before  publication  date 
the  first  proof  goes  out  on  the 
36-hour  schedule  but  the  second 
corrected  proof  is  delayed  until 
the  day  before  publication. 
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ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


The  Zenger  Memorial 

Old  Sub-Treasury  Building 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets 
New  York  City 


Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Custodian,  Mr. 
William  Lynn  McCracken; 

“A  year  ago  today,  April  23,  1953,  before  a  distinguished 
number  of  guests,  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Memorial  to  the 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

was  dedicated.  Since  that  day  18,000  visitors  have  come  to 
the  Zenger  Exhibit. 

“These  friends  came  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  including 
our  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  People 
have  been  arriving  from  Canada,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
South  America  and  Mexico.  Friends  also  from  Arabia, 
Japan,  Iran,  India,  Israel  and  Turkey;  England,  Egypt,  Scot¬ 
land,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ireland  and 
Sweden  make  up  a  rather  full  and  representative  list  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Some  native  born  Chinese  and  a  few 
displaced  persons,  apparently  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
also  visited  our  exhibit.  Most  of  the  people  who  see  this  fine 
exhibit  are  most  enthusiastic  and  when  they  see  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Room,  express  themselves  in  favor  of  completing,  in  as 
excellent  a  manner  as  the  Zenger  Dioramas  and  Murals,  the 
adjoining  room  as  a  Memorial  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  commemo¬ 
rating  what  took  place  in  old  Federal  Hall  in  1789  when 
Washington  was  elected  President  and  the  great  debate  oc¬ 
curred  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 


The  Memorial  consists  of  MURALS — DIORAMAS — EX¬ 
HIBITS  depicting  the  life  and  times  of  John  Peter  Zenger, 
Colonial  Printer  of  The  New-York  Weekly  Journal — with  his 
own  account  of  his  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  libel 
and  excerpts  from  the  immortal  address  of  the  renowned 
Andrew  Hamilton  who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  gave  of  his  time 
and  great  talents  in  the  defense  of  Zenger. 


The  Memorial  is  open  to  Public  Inspection — free  of  charge 
— every  day — except  Monday — 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


For  further  information  and  descriptive  literature,  please 
address  Gardner  Osborn,  Executive  Director,  Federal  Hall 
Memorial  Associates,  Inc.,  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York 
City. 

This  advertisement  by  courtesy  of  Editoi  &  Pvblisbek. 


HousekeepingProgram 
Good  for  Plant  Morale 

By  John  H.  Harris 

Production  Manager,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen 


Architects  and  designers  spend 
much  time  incorporating  features 
of  modern  mechanical  building 
efficiency  that  make  for  the  easy 
flow  of  production  and  comfort 
for  our  staffs.  But  they  sometimes 
miss  out  on  simple  improvements 
and  changes  which  perhaps  over 
the  years  would  save  so  many 
man-hours  of  janitor  labor  —  the 
labor  that  goes  into  the  cleaning 
of  those  hard-to-get-at  corners. 
And  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  clean¬ 
er  with  the  usual  rounded  broom 
to  get  into  a  square  corner!  We 
have  found  it  pays  off  handsomely 
for  a  senior  executive  to  spend 
some  time  going  carefully  over 
the  plant  looking  for  ways  to 
make  good  housekeeping  easier.  It 
is  commonplace — but  how  true — 
that  good  housekeeping  is  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  to  eco¬ 
nomy  and  efficiency. 

We  have  tried  to  work  out  a 
clear-cut  building  and  maintenance 
program  using,  to  the  fullest,  our 
limited  resources.  We  went 
through  our  building  from  top  to 
bottom  with  a  note  book  and  pen¬ 
cil  and  wrote  down  every  cleaning 
and  maintenance  task  there  was 
to  be  done  apart  from  machinery. 

Then,  with  the  building  super¬ 
intendent,  we  worked  out  a  series 
of  personal  tasks  for  each  janitor 
and  service  man  based  on  weekly, 
monthly,  semi-annual,  and  yearly 
schedules.  The  tasks  were  typed 
out  and  handed  to  each  of  the 
men  responsible.  We  found  that 
some  of  the  tasks  could  be  more 
economically  handled  by  outside 
contractors  and  these  were  put  out 
for  tender.  They  included  such 
things  as  regular  wall-washing, 
especially  in  the  press  room  with 
its  ink-mist  problem. 

Inspection  Tour 

Another  practice  to  which  we 
attach  great  importance  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  building  inspection  tour  about 
once  a  week  and  we  give  this 
high  priority  on  the  list  of  things 
to  be  done. 

We  have  painted  all  our  ma¬ 
chines  and  equipment  with  a  good 
machinery  enamel  all  in  the  same 
distinctive  color.  We  chose  green 
and  it  does  a  great  job  in  giving 
the  mechanical  departments  an 
air  of  neatness  and  efficiency.  It 
makes  quite  an  impression,  too,  on 
parties  of  visitors  who  frequently 
come  around;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  relations  alone  we 
have  found  it  well  worth  while. 

Lastly,  we  are  trying  to  make 
all  our  staff  house-proud.  Bins  for 
cigarette  ends  reduce  fire  hazards 
and  keep  the  place  tidy. 
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In  the  past  we  had  been  relying  | 
on  outside  help  for  all  our  elec-  f 
trical  work,  machining,  and  minor  , 
repairs;  and  our  costs  for  these 
were  running  very  high.  We  hired 
a  young  electrician  who  knows  ; 
something  about  the  wiring  of  our 
new  press  and  the  electrical  in¬ 
stallation  of  our  new  building.  He 
also  has  some  knowledge  of  weld 
ing  and  machine  shop  practice. 
We  set  him  up  in  a  modest  ma¬ 
chine  shop  with  a  drill  press,  arc 
welding  set,  grinder  and  other 
small  power  tools.  Already  this 
arrangement  has  more  than  cov¬ 
ered  our  expenses  in  savings  on 
minor  repair  jobs. 

Details  Posted 

In  our  maintenance  program  we 
have  made  a  small  board  with 
a  cover  for  each  item  of  equip¬ 
ment.  This  board  is  screwed  on  i 
to  the  wall  nearby  the  equipment  i 
and  marked  with  the  name  of  the  I 
machine  and  the  operator  respon-  j 
sible  for  it.  Inside  we  pin  on  with 
thumb  tacks  a  simple  chart  with 
details  of  the  perioidical  mainten¬ 
ance  program  recommended  by 
the  maker,  and  gained  from  our 
own  experience,  and  with  columns 
for  dates  and  initials  when  each 
item  is  carried  out.  This  insures 
that  all  jobs  are  done  and  nothing 
is  missed.  The  chart  also  covers 
simple  inspection  of  vulnerable 
parts,  shows  the  correct  grades  of  • 
lubricants  to  be  used,  and  has  a  \ 
space  for  notes  and  comments. 

On  the  machines  themselves  ' 
wherever  there  are  lubrication 
points  difficult  to  get  at,  or  that 
might  otherwise  be  missed,  those  , 
points  are  ringed  in  a  distinctive 
color. 

Periodical  and  electrical  main¬ 
tenance  is  carried  out  by  our  elec¬ 
trician  who  once  a  month,  or 
more  frequently  if  required, 
checks  motors,  connections,  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  wear  upon  gears,  etc.  He 
reports  anything  of  which  he  is 
not  sure  or  has  a  doubt,  and  notes 
on  the  chart  items  to  be  checked 
on  his  next  visit.  He  keeps  an  in¬ 
spection  report  book  which  goes 
up  to  the  production  manager. 
The  production  manager  keeps  a 
complete  record  which  shows  de¬ 
tails  of  each  machine,  the  history 
of  repairs,  and  a  simple  memory 
jogger  for  points  to  be  watched 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Who  gets  the  money 
Standard  takes  in? 


Goods  and  services—  Crude  oil  was  a  big  item.  Wear  and  tear,  depreci-  New  construction,  such  as 
cost  us  $324,743,000.  This  To  supplement  our  own  large  ation  and  maintenance  improved  refinery  facilities, 
was  spent  with  thousands  production  we  bought  $135,-  amounted  to  $157,834,000.  to  supply  you  with  more  and 
of  firms,  large  and  small  600,000  worth  from  crude  Millions  went  to  workmen  better  products,  added  up  to 
in  hundreds  of  cities.  oil  producers.  and  material  firms.  $145,000,000. 


Exploration  to  replace  oil  Employees'  wages  for  Taxes  paid  by  Standard  112,000  shareholders’ 

our  customers  use  is  costly,  time  worked  took  $163,-  to  U.  S.,  states,  counties,  profits  came  from  what  was 
Our  stepped-up  search  to  947,000  of  our  income.  An-  cities  came  to  $106,300,000  left — $86,020,000  or  about 
find  new  oil  reserves  cost  us  other  $43,000,000  went  — enough  to  buy  plenty  of  51-20  for  each  dollar’s  worth 
$79,000,000  in  1953.  for  employee  benefits.  schools,  bridges,  etc.  of  Company  stock. 


Your  picture  belongs  here,  too.  Because  most  of  the 
$1,156,757,000  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  took  in 
last  year  ended  up  with  you — the  public.  Whether  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  checks  Standard 
wrote  last  year  was  sent  to  you,  or  spent  with  you,  or  helped 
make  possible  better  gasoline  and  oil  for  your  car,  you  and 
practically  everyone  else  in  the  West  benefited.  Thousands 
of  merchants  and  professional  people  in  hundreds  of  towns 
profited  from  the  pay  checks  Standard  Oilers  spent.  Our  tax 
payments  helped  finance  schools  for  your  children,  parks  for 
vacationers,  and  bridges  for  motorists.  Carpenters,  steelmen, 
lumberjacks  benefited  from  the  facilities  we  built  and  the 
maintenance  work  we  did.  It  all  fits  together:  1953  was  a  good 
year  for  Standard  because  so  many  of  you  thought  our  prod¬ 
ucts  well  made  and  worth  buying.  And  by  making  it  a  good 
year  for  us,  you  made  it  a  good  year  for  many  others. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  CALIFORNIA 
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Streamlined  Layout 
For  Composing  Room 


By  Amos  Hoffman 

Intertype  Corporation 

A  STREAMLINED  Composing  room 
becomes  increasingly  important  as 
newspaper  production  costs  con¬ 
tinue  to  mount. 

The  faulty  location  of  one  piece 
of  equipment  can  mean  the  loss  of 
many  man-hours. 

Simply  speaking,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  lies  in  that  old  prov¬ 
erb,  “Make  your  head  save  your 
heels.” 

To  set  up  a  production  line,  the 
placement  of  equipment  must  co¬ 
incide  with  the  flow  of  work,  with 
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the  shortest  practical  distance  be¬ 
tween  steps.  The  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  attained  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  achievement  of  this 
goal.  The  flow  of  work  we  are 
concerned  with  is  the  flow  of  copy. 

News  Equipment 

To  take  care  of  news  copy  we 
have  the  first  group  of  equipment 
— news  typesetting  machines,  one 
or  more  headletter  machines,  a 
dumping  bank,  a  news  proof  press, 
correction  bank. 

To  sychronize  the  news  equip¬ 
ment  group  with  the  flow  of  work 
we  first  must  place  the  head  ma¬ 
chine  or  machines  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  copycutter’s  desk. 

The  typesetting  machines  which 
set  news  copy  and  classified  body 
matter  should  be  located  as  close 
to  their  dumping  bank  as  can  be 
managed,  with  first  consideration 
given  to  those  producing  lead  para¬ 
graphs,  cut  captions,  and  other 
“freak”  composition.  The  term 
“freak”  is  used  loosely  here  to  in¬ 
clude  any  composition  that  is  not 
set  in  single  column  width  or  less 
in  the  type  faces  and  point  sizes 
chosen  for  news  text  or  classified 
ad  body  matter. 

Where  ring  (correction)  ma¬ 
chines  are  provided,  they  must  be 
as  close  as  pos.sible  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  bank.  While  the  copycutter 
himself  distributes  the  copy  to  the 
head  machines  —  and  sometimes 
lead  paragraphs  and  cut  captions — 
news  operators  pick  up  their  own 
copy.  Where  conditions  permit, 
all  travel  by  these  operators  to  and 
from  the  copy  desk  should  be  be¬ 
tween  machines  (sidewise)  and  not 
past  other  operators. 

The  news  proof  press  should  be 
located  between  the  news  dump 
bank  and  the  correction  bank.  If 
proofs  are  delivered  to  the  proof¬ 
room  by  hand,  then  the  proofroom 
obviously  should  be  situated  in 
close  proximity  to  the  correction 
bank.  Where  proofs  are  delivered 
by  a  mechanical  device,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  proofroom  is  of  minor 
importance. 

Ad  Equipment 

The  dumping  bank  for  the  oper¬ 
ators  who  set  display  ad  copy 
should  be  between  the  machines 
they  operate  and  the  ad  assembly 
section.  With  this  arrangement, 
copy  can  be  picked  up  from  the 
opposite  side  by  the  men  who  as¬ 
semble  the  ads. 

Classified  ad  copy  overlaps  news 
and  display  ad  equipment.  Body 


matter — 5,  5V4  or  6  point — is  set 
on  the  news  machines.  Semi-dis¬ 
play — single  column  without  bor¬ 
der  but  using  larger  point  sizes — 
is  routed  to  machines  with  matrices 
to  produce  these  lines,  usually 
other  than  news;  and  classified  dis¬ 
play  usually  takes  the  same  route  as 
run-of-the-paper  display  ad  copy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  group 
of  equipment,  used  by  the  men 
who  assemble  ads:  Ludlows,  type 
in  cases,  saws,  mitering  equipment, 
slug  strippers,  and  adequate  frames 
or  work-tops  for  the  assembly  of 
ads;  proof  presses  for  ads;  provi¬ 
sion  for  ad  storage. 

The  system  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Ludlow  type  varies  with 
the  volume.  Where  the  demand  is 
large  enough,  an  operator  is  as¬ 
signed  to  set  the  type,  deliver  it  to 
a  dumping  bank,  where  it  is  picked 
up  by  the  ad  assembly  men. 

Where  the  volume  does  not  justi¬ 
fy  the  time  of  one  operator,  hand- 
men  usually  produce  Ludlow  type 
before  they  assemble  an  ad. 

Where  operators  are  provided, 
the  equipment  should  be  located 
adjacent  to  the  ad  operators’  dump¬ 
ing  bank.  Where  handmen  produce 
their  own  Ludlow  type,  the  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  located  centrally 
in  the  ad  assembly  area. 

Cases  containing  monotype  or 
foundry  type,  whether  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  display  composition  or 
in  conjunction  with  Ludlow,  should 
be  placed  advantageously  so  that 
a  minimum  of  travel  by  compo¬ 
sitors  is  involved. 

A  saw  should  be  provided  for 
each  pair  of  ad  frames.  Mitering 
equipment  and  slug  strippers  must 
also  be  located  as  centrally  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

And,  as  in  the  news  group,  the 
ad  proof  presses  must  be  close  to 
the  proofroom  unless  proofs  are 
conveyed  by  mechanical  means. 

The  next  movement  in  the  flow 
of  ad  type  and  classified  display 
type  is  from  the  proof  press  to 
storage. 

Storage  systems  for  ads  on  gal¬ 
leys  is  a  separate  and  complicated 
subject  that  challenges  the  best 
thinking  of  composing  room  per¬ 
sonnel.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  it  should  be  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  page  makeup 
section,  with  ample  table-top  space 
on  which  to  place  galleys  to  make 
corrections. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  can 
help  greatly  to  improve  a  newspa¬ 
per  production  system  are: 

1.  A  uniform  and  simple  markup 
code,  when  used  exclusively  on  ad 
copy  by  the  markup  men,  to  speci¬ 
fy  type  faces,  speeds  ad  copy 
through  type  production. 

2.  A  listing  of  the  type  faces  and 
point  sizes  specified  on  each  ad  will 
avoid  confusion,  and  consequently 
save  time,  as  the  copy  progresses 
from  machine  to  machine  with 
each  operator  cancelling  his  part 
of  the  specifications  as  his  type  is 
set. 

3.  Copy  bins  or  hooks,  marked 
to  coincide  with  the  plant  identifi¬ 


cation  of  each  ad  machine,  m 
sometimes  provided  as  the  soma 
of  copy  for  ad  operators;  in  souk 
offices  the  ad  copy  is  delivered  to 
the  machines.  By  the  first  method 
of  copy  distribution  the  man  dij. 
patching  ad  copy  can  control  Ok 
“lifting”  of  magazines  on  ad  nu 
chines,  and  this,  to  me,  is  highl, 
desirable. 

4.  Maximum  interchangeabifo 
of  matrix  fonts  should  be  the  goal 
for  ad  machines.  This  means  that 
the  mold  equipment  should  be 
identical  on  as  many  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  as  possible. 

5.  Magazine  storage  or  filing, 
where  there  are  numerous  fonts  of 
ad  matrices,  should  be  systematic 
Permanently  assign  as  many  fonts 
as  possible  to  specific  machioev 
then  provide  enough  space  to  have 
an  individual  slot  in  a  magazine  | 
rack  for  the  exclusive  storage  of  J 
such  extra  magazine  when  it  is  not  • 
in  use.  Unsystematic  magazine 
storage  in  a  composing  room  is  as 
time-wasting  and  as  confusing  as 
the  indiscriminate  filing  of  letters. 

■ 

Typographic  Library 
Sent  to  U.  oi  Ky. 

The  Dwiggins-Griffith  papers, 
one  of  the  world’s  significant  typo¬ 
graphic  collections,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  library  making  the  research 
material  readily  available  to  typo¬ 
graphy  students  in  the  Middle  West 
and  South. 

The  library  has  been  only  par-  1 
tially  shipped,  but  it  already  in-  | 
eludes  several  pieces  of  manuscripts  ■ 
and  many  imprints  concerned  with 
the  designing  of  types  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  printing. 

Included  in  the  collection  is  the 
extensive  correspondence,  extend¬ 
ing  over  two  decades,  between  Wi¬ 
liam  Addison  Dwiggins,  American 
artist  and  designer,  and  Chauncey 
H.  Griffith,  for  many  years  vice- 
president  and  director  of  typo¬ 
graphic  research  and  development 
for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Probably  there  exists  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  siKh  a  detailed 
correspondence  between  experts 
who  were  interested  not  only  in  the 
development  of  the  finest  typefaces 
but  also  in  the  scholarly  and  phihi- 
sophical  aspects  of  letter  anatomy. 

■ 

Billman  Retires  •: 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  1 

Leonard  D.  Billman,  supervisor 
of  press  and  stereotype  rooms  at 
the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle, 
tired  May  7  after  31  years’  service 
with  the  paper  and  49  years  in  the 
trade. 

■ 

Guide  to  Europe 

The  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
published  a  136-page  book  calW 
“1954  Guide  to  I^rance  and  Italy." 
Edited  by  Robert  Sage,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  edition’s  travel  editor,  the 
book  is  an  encyclopedia  of  useful 
information  for  those  planning  a  i 
European  vacation. 
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.  .  .  many  of  tomorrow's  navigation  and 
communications  devices  now  being  designed  by 
IT&T  for  aircraft  safety  and  efficiency. 
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Automatic 
Advised  in 

By  George  W.  Brahmst 

Hazards  Engineer,  Factory 

Many  of  you  remember  a  dis¬ 
astrous  pressroom  fire  in  the  New 
York  area  two  years  ago.  Men 
working  at  one  of  the  presses  no¬ 
ticed  fire  spreading  rapidly  under 
the  catwalk  of  an  idle  press  some 
distance  away.  The  men  attacked 
the  fire  with  many  carbon  dioxide 
extinguishers  but  smoke  and  heat 
drove  them  away.  The  flames  fed 
on  grease,  ink,  canvas  webbing 
and  rubber  rollers  on  the  press. 

There  were  no  automatic  sprink¬ 
lers  under  the  catwalk  or  over  the 
press,  and  fire  worked  its  way 
throughout  the  press  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  story  level.  The  heat  was 
intense  and  the  smoke  very  heavy. 
All  power  was  turned  off.  Public 
firemen  equipped  with  smoke 
masks  used  many  large  hose 
streams  in  the  darkness  for  nearly 
an  hour  before  the  fire  was 
brought  under  control. 

The  huge  press  was  completely 
knocked  out  as  a  production  unit. 
Newsprint,  canvas  webs,  press 
blankets  and  rollers  burned  com¬ 
pletely.  The  heat  twisted  and 
fractured  heavy  steel  frames,  cyl¬ 
inders  and  related  equipment.  Steel 
gears,  bearings  and  shafts  were 
totally  destroyed.  The  intense  heat 
loosened  sections  of  the  concrete 
ceiling.  Physical  damage  was 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  even  more  important  from 
the  publisher’s  point  of  view, 
many  months  were  required  to  re¬ 
build  the  press. 

When  looking  for  the  answer 
to  any  fire  protection  problem,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  look  very  care¬ 
fully  into  the  fire  experience — to 
learn  just  how  the  fires  start  and 
spread,  how  they  are  extinguished 
and  what  the  damage  is.  We  must 
remember  that  prevention  of  the 
fires  is  just  as  important  as  ex¬ 
tinguishing  them  promptly.  We 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  either 
side  of  the  picture. 

The  Leading  Cause 

Defective  electrical  equipment 
is  the  leading  fire  cause.  Motors 
are  a  common  source  of  trouble. 
There  is  always  a  lot  of  ink  vapor, 
grease  and  paper  dust  around  a 
newspaper  press,  and  this  gradually 
collects  on  motor  windings  and 
reduces  air  cooling.  If  not  cleaned 
frequently  the  motor  overheats 
and  catches  fire. 

Broken  electric  lamps  are  an¬ 
other  common  cause  of  newspa¬ 
per  pressroom  fires.  An  unguard¬ 
ed  lamp  on  a  pendant  cord  can 
easily  be  knocked  against  the 
press  and  broken,  and  the  white 
hot  filament  will  then  ignite  flam¬ 
mable  deposit  or  the  paper  web. 


Sprinklers 
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All  lamps  in  the  vicinity  of 
presses  should  have  outer  vapor- 
proof  globes  as  a  protection 
against  breakage.  Pendant  lamps 
should  have  rigid  pipe  fixtures.  Ex¬ 
tension  lamps  should  have  heavy 
duty  cord  with  key  type  socket 
and  vaporproof  globes  with  metal 
guards.  A  newspaper  pressroom 
is  no  place  for  a  naked  bulb. 

Smoking  is  one  of  the  leading 
reported  causes  of  pressroom  fires. 
Smoking  probably  causes  a  lot  of 
other  fires  that  the  insurance 
company  never  heard  about.  Vio¬ 
lation  of  “No-Smoking”  rule  can¬ 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  pressroom. 

Cutting  and  welding  has  caused 
a  number  of  serious  pressroom 
fires.  The  molten  globules  from 
cutting  and  welding  operations 
will  fly  and  bounce  as  far  as  50 
ft.,  drop  through  cracks  and 
small  openings,  and  frequently 
start  smoldering  fires  after  weld¬ 
ers  and  fire  watchers  have  left  the 
premises.  Cutting  or  welding 
should  never  be  permitted  in  the 
pressroom  unless  extreme  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken. 

Keeping  a  newspaper  pressroom 
clean  is  a  time-consuming  and 
expensive  job — but  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  one  if  serious  fires  are  to 
be  avoided. 

Ducts  Cleaned  Weekly 

Waste  paper  should  be  cleaned 
up  and  baled  promptly,  oily  rags 
disposed  of  in  covered  cans  and 
sent  out  regularly  for  laundering. 

Oily  lint  deposits  are  another 
troublesome  problem.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  paper  dust  and  ink 
vapor  in  the  air  creates  a  fluffy 
deposit  which  settles  on  all  ex¬ 
posed  surfaces  —  on  the  press 
framework,  on  pipes,  building 
ledges  and  beams,  and  other  out- 
of-the-way  places. 

Even  more  treacherous  than  the 
dirt  we  can  see  are  the  hidden 
deposits  in  ventilating  ducts  and 
fans.  These  deposits  must  be  kept 
from  building  up  to  dangerous 
amounts.  One  large  newspaper 
plant  employs  two  men  whose 
sole  job  each  Sunday,  while  the 
pressroom  is  shut  down,  is  to 
clean  the  pressroom  ventilating 
system.  These  men  actually  get 
inside  the  ductwork  with  their 
cleaning  brushes.  Another  news¬ 
paper  formerly  used  this  method, 
but  has  recently  installed  remov¬ 
able  filters  at  the  duct  inlets.  Fre¬ 
quent  checking  of  the  duct  interior 
shows  that  these  filters  are  very 


effective  in  trapping  the  oily  va¬ 
pors  and  dust. 

Water  Sprinkler  System 

There  is  nothing  like  an  auto¬ 
matic  sprinkler  for  dependability 
in  putting  out  a  fire.  Automatic 
sprinklers'  can  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fireman  and  hoseline  stationed 
every  ten  feet  throughout  the 
plant,  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  ready  at  the 
first  sign  of  fire  to  turn  on  the 
water  and  extinguish  or  control 
the  spread  until  assistance  arrives. 
At  the  same  time  the  water  starts 
flowing,  an  automatic  alarm  can 
be  sounded  to  summon  assistance. 

Factory  Mutuals  insure  about 
50  newspaper  plants.  More  than 
40  of  them  have  sprinklers  over 
the  presses. 

Automatic  carbon  dioxide  sys¬ 
tems  are  particularly  well  adap¬ 
ted  for  protection  of  ventilating 
duct  systems  from  press  rooms 
and  stereotype  pots.  They  also 
can  furnish  good  protection  for 
the  press  itself.  However,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  number  of 
failures  of  these  systems  to  prop¬ 
erly  extinguish  fires,  and  entire 
dependence  should  not  be  placed 
on  them  to  extinguish  pressroom 
fires.  Carbon  dioxide  systems  are 
a  valuable  supplement  to  auto¬ 
matic  sprinklers,  but  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  them. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find 
one  case  of  serious  damage  to  a 
press  from  premature  operation 
of  sprinklers. 

All  of  our  experience  shows 
that  automatic  sprinkler  protection 
is  definitely  needed  over  newspa¬ 
per  presses,  that  they  are  effective 
in  stopping  pressroom  fires,  and 
that  fears  of  excessive  water  dam¬ 
age  from  sprinklers  are  without 
foundation. 

■ 

4  Portland  Newsmen 
Receive  Citations 

Portland,  Ore. 

Four  newspapermen  and  four 
radio  and  television  men  received 
citations  recently  from  the  Port¬ 
land  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  group’s  first  annual 
“fourth  estate”  forum. 

Certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  for  contributions  made 
to  the  public  relations  program  of 
the  junior  chamber.  Recipients 
were  Tom  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Oregon 
Journal;  Hal  Laman,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Journal;  Mal¬ 
colm  Bauer,  editor  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  page  of  the  Oregonian;  Fred 
Taylor,  sports  writer  for  the  Ore¬ 
gonian;  Bill  Blayton  and  Chuck 
Foster  of  KPTV;  Tom  Rishworth 
of  the  Oregonian’s  station,  KGW, 
and  John  Carpenter  of  KOIN-TV. 
■ 

Daily  Aids  Boys  Club 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Approximately  $13,000  was  rais¬ 
ed  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
Boys’  Club  building  by  the  San 
Diego  Union  after  sponsoring  the 
world  premiere  of  “Demetrius  and 
the  Gladiators.” 


Housekeeping 

_ continued  from  page  K 

and  for  major  overhauls  to  be 
carried  out. 

For  the  press  «ve  have  a  slight, 
ly  different  procedure  for  main- 
tenance  coming  directly  under  ^ 
press  superintendent  and  based  oo 
the  manufacturer’s  instructions, 

For  simple  cleaning  and  care,  «e 
find  the  best  way  is  to  make  one 
pressman  responsible  for  one  mh 
and  one  for  the  folder.  He  has 
to  keep  his  unit  in  spotless  con¬ 
dition. 

Care  of  Personnel 
We  have  tried  to  bring  ou: 
superintendents,  as  much  as  «e 
can,  into  the  complete  production 
picture.  We  give  them  details  of 
their  monthly  departmental  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
get  them  to  suggest  and  initiate 
improvements  and  developments 
in  their  departments. 

In  our  ad  alley,  errors  were  j 
reduced  and  production  became  ' 
smoother  and  more  efficient  aflei  ’ 
we  insisted  that  the  ad  make-up 
foreman  put  his  hands  in  his  pock¬ 
ets  occasionally  and  take  a  turn 
round  the  department  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  So  much  time  can 
be  spent  by  supervisory  personnel 
in  attention  to  detail  that  they  are 
often  apt  to  neglect  the  wider  con¬ 
trol  that  is  part  of  their  duties. 

A  foremen’s  club  has  been 
started  in  our  city  and  we  spon-  ■ 
sor  membership  of  it  for  all  our  j 
supervisory  personnel.  4 

Cafeterias  and  canteens  are  now  * 
an  essential  part  in  employer- 
employe  relations,  and  need  not 
be  a  great  expense.  Even  for 
smaller  newspapers,  an  adequate¬ 
ly  run  cafeteria  is  a  great  place 
for  all  members  of  the  staff  to 
meet  and  get  to  know  each  other 
off  the  job.  The  catering  can 
usually  be  handed  out  to  a  sep¬ 
arate  organization  if  space  and  fa¬ 
cilities  are  made  available,  and 
this  way  of  doing  it  saves  head¬ 
aches  and  executive  time  in  prob¬ 
ing  complaints  and  grouses  and 
controlling  the  food  and  the  cash. 
On  the  Ottawa  Citizen  we  have 
provided  the  space  and  facilities, 
and  we  do  not  in  any  way  sub¬ 
sidize  the  operation. 

It  is  profitable  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  plant  occasionally  and  look 
for  possible  sources  of  danger- 
slippery  floors,  dangerous  stairs, 
unprotected  saws,  and  the  like. 

We  had  a  little  problem  in  our 
reel  room,  where  pressmen  were 
repeatedly  trying  to  walk  through 
thin  steel  columns  to  get  from  ] 
one  part  of  the  press  to  another, 
and  without  much  success.  We 
painted  these  columns  yellow  and 
they  are  now  automatically  by¬ 
passed. 

There  are  of  course  many  other 
ideas  for  the  care  and  welfare  of 
the  staff,  all  of  which  make  for 
good  employer-employe  relation¬ 
ships,  and  which  do  help  to  re¬ 
tain  the  family  spirit  which  we 
think  is  very  important. 
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12  water-cooled  molds  mode  of  copper,  used  for 


casting  copper  cakes  up  to  3,000  pounds. 


Casting  wheel  at  the  Raritan  Copper  Works  houses  t 


COPPER  CAKES  HAVE  PUT  ON  WEIGHT 

at  the  Raritan  Copper  Works  of  International  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Anaconda. 
Heretofore,  the  maximum  weight  was  840  pounds. 

But  now,  with  the  recent  completion  of  a  new  casting 
plant,  parallel-sided  copper  cakes  ranging  in  weight 
from  1,800  to  3,000  pounds  are  regularly  produced 
on  the  casting  wheel  illustrated  above. 

This  means  that  The  American  Brass  Company, 
an  Anaconda  fabricating  subsidiary,  is  able  to  supply 
its  customers  with  larger  and  heavier  copper 
plates;  also  with  longer  unjointed  coils  of 
strip  copper  in  very  thin  gages.  These 
longer  coils,  in  demand  by  industry,  enable 
users  to  operate  their  machines  more 
economically  —  with  fewer  interruptions. 

This  new  casting  plant,  the  largest  of  its 
kind,  is  another  example  of  Anaconda’s  continuing 
program  to  meet  industry’s  evermore  exaaing 
requirements  for  copper  and  copper  alloy  produas. 


Th«  Amaricon  Brats  Company 

Anaconda  Wiro  &  Cobf*  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chi/e  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cononeo  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

Intomalional  Smolling  and  Refining  Company 
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U.  S.  Oilmen 
Challenge  the  Sea 

In  the  “Playground  of  Hurricanes,” 

Oil  Companies  Compete 
to  Find  New  Supplies  for  You 

In  the  open  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  against  every 
hazard  of  wind.  wave,  and  sudden  storm,  sea-going  oil¬ 
men  are  opening  up  a  new  American  frontier. 

Now  that  oilmen  have  gone  to  sea  they  face  entirely  new 
problems.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  must 
be  overcome  in  a  typical  deep  water  operation: 

Construct  a  drilling  platform  20  miles  at  sea,  in  65 
feet  of  ocean  water.  Build  it  high  and  strong  enough 
to  withstand  28-foot  hurricane  waves,  and  winds  that 
can  blow  more  than  150  miles  per  hour.  Set  up  living 
quarters  for  about  40  men.  Be  ready  for  sudden  evacu¬ 
ation  of  personnel  when  storm  learnings  come.  Be 
willing  to  invest  a  million  dollars  in  the  platform  and 
its  equipment  before  drilling  ever  begins. 

Even  after  this,  there  is  still  no  assurance  the  well  will  ever 
|)roduce  a  drop  of  oil.  Of  71  rank  wildcat  wells  drilled  off 
Louisiana  to  date,  only  27  turned  out  to  be  oil  producers. 
Off  Texas,  out  of  16  wells  drilled,  the  one  oil  discovery  was 
so  small  it  has  since  been  abandoned. 

Why  are  oilmen  willing  to  buck  these  odds?  Because 
the  oidv  way  to  find  oil  under  the  Gulf  is  to  drill  for  it. 
And  competition  is  so  keen  that  if  one  company  passes  up 
a  promising  area,  a  rival  company  will  surely  risk  the  odds. 

You  and  the  nation  will  benefit  from  this  com|)etition  — 
for  it  is  one  more  wav  America  is  assured  of  ample  oil 
supplies  in  the  future. 

American  Petrolei  m  Institute 
.50  West  .50th  Street.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


OFF  LOUISIANA  COAST,  sii|)ply  boat  filttws  through  rhuppy  st^as  to 
oflshon*  rig.  Bt't  ause  of  of  exploring  and  drilling  at  sea,  of  bad 

weather,  and  of  eointnuniratioii  and  traii'^port  problems,  cost  of  getting  oil 
from  under  the  Gulf  is  2*  2  to  3  times  that  of  oil  produced  ashore.  Yet  eompe- 
Ution  is  so  great,  oilmen  >sill  drill  oflshore  more  than  a  well  a  week  this  year. 


EXPLORATION  CREW  drops  balloon  buoys  marking  location  of  **geo* 
phones."  Charges  are  set  off  and  geophones  record  sound  waves  to  chart 
earth  formations  beneath  ocean  floor.  For  right  to  search,  oilmen  have  invested 
over  IOC)  million  dollars  in  leases.  Yet  they  still  face  years  of  work  and  mil* 
lions  in  expenditures  before  they  can  hope  to  break  even  ofishore. 
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anpa  mechanical  conference 

Use  of  All  Shell  Casts 
Smooth,  Economical 

By  Charles  R.  McGuire 

Mechanical  Supt.,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


We  use  shell  casts  exclusively 
in  our  Stereotype  Department  and 
we  believe  we  have  a  smoother 
and  faster  operation. 

We  all  know  that  the  Stereo¬ 
typer,  on  the  molding  end,  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have 
everything  anchored  down  in  the 
form,  so  all  he  has  to  do  is  plane 
the  form  down,  mat  it  and  send  it 
through  the  molding  machine.  All 
our  forms  are  sent  to  the  Stereo¬ 
type  Department  in  this  manner 
with  shell  casts. 

The  stereotype  casts  are  an¬ 
chored  to  the  base  by  a  special 
glue  made  for  us  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Co.  Just  a  drop  of  this  adhesive 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  cast 
and  it  adheres  to  the  base  imme¬ 
diately.  All  zinc  cuts  are  anchored 
to  the  base  by  tape  which  has  ad- 
j  hesive  qualities  on  both  sides.  The 

i  anchoring  down  of  all  casts  and 
cuts  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
j  composing  room. 

I  Envelope  System 

i  We  use  an  envelop  system  be- 
i  tween  the  Dispatch,  Stereotype  and 
'  Composing  departments.  This 
S  system  also  has  a  bearing  on  shell 
[  casts  over  type-high  in  our  plant. 
'  All  ad  copy  goes  through  our  Dis- 
^  patch  Department  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  advertising  agency.  The 
copy  is  given  a  number  and  the  job 
mats  for  the  ad  are  numbered  on 
the  back  of  the  mat  the  same  as  the 
ad  copy.  Tf  the  mat  has  been  cast 
before,  the  previous  number  is 
erased  and  a  new  number  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  ad  number  is 
I  marked  on  the  back  of  the  mat. 
At  no  time  is  there  more  than 
one  ad  number  on  the  back  of 
any  mat  delivered  to  the  Stereo¬ 
type  Department. 

The  man  handling  the  ad  copy 
in  the  Dispatch  Department  places 
the  job  mats  for  the  ad  in  a  large 
12  inch  by  10  inch  manila  enve¬ 
lope  and  delivers  the  envelope  to 
the  rack  in  the  Stereotype  Depart¬ 
ment.  Tf  the  mat  to  be  cast  is 
larger  than  12  inches  by  10  inches, 
the  envelope  is  attached  to  the  mat 
'  with  a  paper  clip,  and  sent  to  the 
Stereotype  Department  in  that 
manner.  The  envelope  has  the 
advertiser's  name,  the  number  of 
mats  enclosed  and  the  ad  number 
on  it.  Iiach  envelope  has  ruling 
space  on  one  side  to  take  care  of 
25  advertisers,  but  only  one  adver¬ 
tiser  uses  the  envelope  at  one  time. 

After  casting,  the  Stereotype  De¬ 
partment  returns  mats  and  casts  to 
the  envelope  and  delivers  to  job 
rack  in  the  Composing  Room. 

I  When  the  ad  man  in  composing 


(Digest  of  talk  at  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.) 


is  ready  to  insert  the  cast  in  the 
ad  he  is  setting,  he  goes  to  the 
job  rack,  and  pulls  out  the  num¬ 
bered  envelope  corresponding  with 
his  marked  copy  ad  number,  with 
all  cuts  and  casts  enclosed. 

Nary  a  Lost  Cast 

The  Dispatch  Department  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  picking  up  all  en¬ 
velopes  with  mats  enclosed  after 
ad  is  set  and  proofed.  They  cross 
off  the  advertiser’s  name  and  all 
numbers,  and  return  mats  to  the 
advertiser  or  to  the  mat  storage 
in  Dispatch.  We  use  hundreds  of 
envelopes  daily  between  Dispatch, 
Stereotype  and  Composing  with 
nary  a  lost  cast  or  mat. 

If  we  were  using  type-high  ex¬ 
clusively  we  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  days  when  we  dumped 
all  casts  on  a  table  in  Composing. 
The  ad  man  would  have  to  go  to 
this  table  and  mull  over  two  or 
three  hundred  casts  to  find  the 
cuts  for  the  ad  that  he  was  set¬ 
ting.  This  was  wasteful  time  in  the 
Composing  ad  room.  I  would 
say,  off  hand,  we  would  also  have 
to  increase  our  Stereotype  force 
by  six  or  eight  situations,  in  fact, 
we  would  be  forced  to  an  wclu- 
sive  job  department,  where  now 
the  men  are  rotated. 

We  have  two  men  in  our  job 
department  days,  and  one  at  night. 
These  men  are  called  out  of  the 
job  department  at  times  to  help 
on  editions.  We  have  the  use  of 
all  stereotypers  if  we  need  them 
between  editions  on  job  work. 

We  would  also  need  more 
equipment  in  the  Stereotype  De¬ 
partment  to  handle  type-high  ex¬ 
clusively,  namely  trimmers,  jig¬ 
saws,  circular  saws  and  the  water 
cooled  job  casting  boxes.  I  believe 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  have 
a  more  economical  operation  in 
the  Stereotype  Department  by  the 
use  of  shell  casts. 

Zincs  on  Stereo  Base 

In  Composing,  all  zincs  are 
based  on  .853  stereotype  base,  in¬ 
cluding  halftones.  Any  type  set 
in  an  ad  is  matted,  cast  and 
shaved  zinc  high  and  floated  in 
place  in  a  very  short  time.  We  do 
the  same  when  stereotype  cuts  are 
used  with  zinc.  We  use  monotype 
.763  low  base  for  all  shell  casts, 
otherwise.  On  last  minute  correc¬ 
tions,  the  ad  man  carries  the  plate 
to  Stereotype.  In  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute  a  stereotyper  can  rout  a  hole 
for  correction  while  the  ad  man 
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waits.  This  is  the  practice  several 
times  daily. 

Using  type-high  casts,  one  ad 
man  could  not  carry  a  page  or 
half  page  cast  back  to  stereotype. 
The  cast  would  have  to  be  placed 
on  a  truck  and  wheeled.  The  ad 
man  would  then  return  to  com¬ 
posing  and  wait  for  stereotyper  to 
return  the  cast.  We  would  not 
be  able  to  use  our  envelope  sys¬ 
tem,  nor  would  the  stereotypers 
be  able  to  carry  many  of  the  casts 
back  to  the  ad  alley.  It  would 
mean  that  they  must  slide  or  lift 
the  casts  to  a  truck  and  wheel 
them  to  the  ad  alley.  Someone  in 
the  ad  room  would  have  to  fol¬ 
low  through  to  see  that  casts  were 
routed  to  the  proper  station  in  the 
ad  room. 

■ 

J-School  Dean  Studies 
Old  Negro  Newspapers 

Jefferson  CtxY,  Mo. 

Dr.  Armistead  Scott  Pride,  dean 
of  the  Lincoln  University  School  of 
Journalism,  believes  that  one  may 
look  at  the  titles  of  Negro  news¬ 
papers  and  find  ample  evidence  of 
the  variety  and  rugged  individual¬ 
ism  that  pervades  Negro  society  in 
America. 

Dr.  Pride,  who  spent  a  year  mi¬ 
crofilming  Negro  newspapers  for 
the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  has  come  up  with  the 
titles  of  more  than  3,000  Negro 
papers  that  have  been  published 
since  1827.  He  talks  about  some 
of  these  titles  in  the  May  issue  of 
American  Speech,  published  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

His  article,  “The  Names  of  Ne¬ 
gro  Newspapers,”  cites  papers  that 
get  their  handles  from  birds,  bees, 
animals,  insects,  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  and  firearms. 

“One  could  get  a  Rumor  in  New 
York  City,”  Dr.  Pride  says,  “A 
Remark  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
First  Word  in  Los  Angeles,  or  an 
Idea  in  Chicago;  or  he  could  get  a 
plain  Echo  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  or, 
better,  a  Pastoral  Echo  farther 
south  in  LaGrange,  Ga.” 

Names  like  Race  Problem,  Amer¬ 
ican  Problem,  Light  of  the  Race, 
Race  Pride  and  Practical  Pride  re¬ 
flected  directly  the  hopes  and  frus¬ 
trations  of  their  clientele.  There 
were  papers  called  Evening  Striker, 
Fair  Play,  Joy,  Sunshine,  Lady, 
Spy,  Vigilant  Reporter,  Rambler 
and  Crier.  Likewise  there  were 
Hot  Shots,  Germ  of  Truth,  Auto¬ 
crat  and  Hero. 


Lahey  in  C.  America 

Chicago 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  Chicago  Daily 
News  Washington  correspondent,  is 
making  a  tour  of  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  first  stop  being  at 
Guatemala,  where  Communist  ac¬ 
tivity  has  put  that  country  in  the 
news.  Mr.  Lahey  plans  to  return 
to  U.  S.  in  time  to  talk  on  election 
year  issues  at  the  University  of 
Chicago’s  conference  for  labor  ed¬ 
itors,  June  26. 


Nominations 
For  Fellows 
Are  Invited 

Chicago 

Nominations  are  again  open  for 
the  election  of  Fellows  in  Journal¬ 
ism  sponsored  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  according  to  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn,  executive  director. 

Rules  call  for  selection  of  not 
more  than  three  living  journalists 
who  have  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  profession.  All  nominations 
are  reviewed  by  a  committee  of 
past  presidents  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  which  will  present  not  more 
than  six  candidates  to  the  nation¬ 
al  SDX  convention  next  Novem¬ 
ber  10-13  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nominations  may  be  made  by 
any  individual,  chapter,  or  frater¬ 
nity  member.  Those  nominated 
need  not  be  members  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  No  entry  blanks  are  nec¬ 
essary,  but  nominations  should  be 
in  writing  and  sent  to  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1.  before 
November  1,  1954  to  receive  con¬ 
sideration. 

Journalists  already  honored  by 
the  journalism  .society  in  this 
manner  and  elected  as  Fellows 
are: 

Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of 
board.  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal:  Barry  Faris,  editor-in<hief. 
International  News  Service;  Er¬ 
win  Canham,  editor,  Christian 
Science  Monitor:  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  publisher,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post:  Dr.  Frank  Luther 
Mott.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mivsouri. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Na.shville 
(Tenn.)  Banner:  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  editor,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star:  Howard  Blakeslee, 
Associated  Press;  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  editorial  columnist.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Irving  Dil¬ 
lard,  editor,  editorial  page,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  former  publisher.  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina; 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press;  James  S.  Pope,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal;  James  B.  Reston, 
New  York  Times,  Wa.shington,  D. 
C.;  Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor,  Knight  Newspapers;  Bill 
Henry,  National  Broadcasting 
Company;  Hodding  Carter,  editor 
and  publisher.  Delta  Democrat- 
Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 

■ 

Navy's  Info  Chief 

Washington 

Rear  Admiral  William  G. 
Beecher,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  Navy  Information,  suc- 
cceeding  Rear  Admiral  Lewis  S. 
Parks  who  has  been  made  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Base.  Admiral  Beecher  is  noted 
as  a  song  writer. 
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Harris  Has  Highbrow 
Taste,  Lowbrow  Touch 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Harris 


Chicago 

When  Sydney  J.  Harris  writes 
his  column,  “Strictly  Personal,” 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
about  40  other 
newspapers  v  i  a 
General  F  e  a  - 
TURES  Corpora¬ 
tion,  he’s  not 
foolin’.  That’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is, 
strictly  personal. 

“I  write  the 
column  for  my¬ 
self,  not  my  read¬ 
ers,”  he  told 
E&P.  “When  you 
write  with  your 
readers  in  mind,  they  can  kill  a 
writer.  Actually,  I  don’t  consider 
myself  a  columnist — I’m  an  essay¬ 
ist.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  Sid  Har¬ 
ris  is  not  conscious  of  his  readers, 
but  he  doesn’t  allow  them  to  “get 
in  his  way”  in  expressing  his  in¬ 
nermost  thoughts  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects.  Many  of  his  essays 
border  on  the  highbrow,  but  he 
has  the  knack  of  making  them 
seem  lowbrow  to  the  average 
reader. 

His  column,  judging  from  letters 
he  receives,  has  a  wide  range  of 
reader  interest.  Young  people  love 
it.  Taxicab  drivers  read  it;  so  do 
bankers  and  dowagers.  The  reason 
people  like  his  essays,  apparently, 
is  because  they  help  to  resolve 
some  of  their  complexities.  They 
have  come  to  know  that  his  column 
is  free  from  cant  and  hypocrisy; 
that  he  is  not  defending  any  pre¬ 
conceived  point  of  view.  Readers 
write  Mr.  Harris,  stating:  “You 
said  just  what  was  on  my  mind.” 

After  a  once-over-lightly-but- 
every-so-intensely  experience  as  a 
reporter,  feature  writer,  rewrite- 
man  and  drama  critic  (when  Chi¬ 
cago  has  a  theater  opening),  the 
young  news  writer  was .  given  the 
chance  to  write  a  daily  column  to 
fill  the  vacuum  created  on  the 
Daily  News  editorial  page  when 
the  late  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien 
gave  up  his  coveted  corner  on  the 
page. 

Has  Mellowed  Some 

Now  36,  young  Mr.  Harris  has 
been  writing  his  essays  on  a  “strict¬ 
ly  personal”  basis  for  nearly  10 
years.  He  has  mellowed  some  in 
the  meantime.  He’s  quite  frank 
about  it.  “I  have  my  audience 
now — I  don’t  have  to  shock  them 
to  get  their  attention,”  he  explains. 

Sid  Harris  has  a  rapier-like  mind 
and  a  rapid-fire  style  of  conversa¬ 
tion  that  put  this  slow-witted  re¬ 
porter  to  shame  trying  to  keep  up 
with  him,  eat  lunch  and  push  a 
pencil  at  the  same  time.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  our  conver¬ 


sation  went  something  like  this — 
with  Mr.  Harris  doing  most  of  the 
talking: 

“I  am  never  on  a  deadline.  I 
keep  10  days  ahead.  Perhaps  that’s 
why  my  essays  appear  fresh  to  the 
reader.  If  I  have  nothing  to  write 
about.  1  lay  off  a  couple  of  days. 
Then  I  often  write  two  or  three 
columns  in  one  day  (400  to  500 
words  each).  I  think  making  a 
daily  deadline  is  what  often  makes 
a  good  columnist  turn  out  so  many 
bad  columns — he’s  pushing  himself 
too  hard.” 

A  Liberal  Art  Man 

A  product  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  Robert  Hutch¬ 
ins’  era.  Mr.  Harris  has  little  use 
for  journalism  schools  and  insists 
that  a  liberal  education  is  what  a 
newspaperman  or  woman  needs  to¬ 
day.  “You  must  have  a  vast  store¬ 
house  of  information,”  he  said, 
“particularly  if  you  are  going  to  be 
a  columnist.  I  start  with  nothing 
and  spin  my  own  cobweb.” 

He  believes  that  in  a  nation 
where  the  general  economic  level 
is  high,  there  is  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  cultural  level.  He  feels, 
perhaps,  that  his  column  is  riding 
the  crest  of  the  rising  cultural 
wave  in  America. 

In  answer  to  the  old  axiom 
about  the  12-year-old  average 
newspaper  reader  intelligence,  Mr. 
Harris  had  this  to  say: 

“The  12-year-old  mind  is  very 
sharp.  It  is  keen  and  quick  to 
recognize  hypocrisy.  It  is  looking 
for  a  lot  of  answers;  part  of  it  is 
childish,  part  of  it  is  mature.  But 
it  is  wrong  for  editors  to  appeal 
to  only  one-side  of  the  coin.” 

Helps  and  Hinders 

Looking  back  on  his  own  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  reporter  and  rewrite- 
man,  Sid  said  that  such  work 
taught  him  economy  of  words  and 
sharpness.  “On  the  other  hand, 
news  reporting  can  make  a  writer 
depend  too  much  on  a  journalistic 
shorthand  style  and  cause  him  to 
sink  into  cliches,”  he  added. 

“A  sense  of  style  and  gracious 
prose  have  almost  vanished  from 
American  newspapers.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  papers  today  lack  editors 
who  know  what  good  writing  really 
is.  The  modern  editor  is  a  good 
technician;  he  has  to  be,  because 
of  demands  for  speedy  techniques. 
He’s  a  packaging  expert  —  and  a 
good  one. 

“Brevity  is  not  a  virtue  in  it¬ 
self,”  he  continued.  “Horace  once 
wrote,  ‘I  labor  to  be  brief  and  be¬ 
come  obscure.’  Brevity  often  leads 
to  over-simplifying  of  complex  is¬ 
sues.  That  is  another  failing  of 
modern  newspapers  and  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  readers  turn  to  news 


magazines  to  get  a  smooth,  co¬ 
herent  story.” 

Likewise,  he  argues  that  the  ba¬ 
sic  reason  for  so-called  cynicism 
of  newspapermen  is  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  perishable  their  writ¬ 
ing  really  is.  ‘Today’s  masterpiece 
wraps  tomorrow’s  fish’  was  the  way 
a  city  editor  once  put  it.  A  news¬ 
paperman  knows  that  even  his 
most  meritorious  work  is  doomed 
to  obscurity:  his  star  may  burn 
bright,  but  it  falls  fast,  or  is 
blanked  out  by  every  dawn.” 

He  confided,  however,  that  ed¬ 
itors  are  reading  his  column  and 
seem  to  like  it,  judging  from  notes 
he  has  received  from  client  papers. 

Has  ‘Reader  Appeal’ 

“Most  people  like  Harris;  others 
are  irritated.  None  are  indiffer¬ 
ent.”  says  the  General  Features’ 
promotional  piece  about  their  ur¬ 
bane  Chicago  columnist.  One 
thing  that  Sid  can  vouch  for  is  that 
his  column  has  “reader  appeal.” 

About  a  year  ago,  he  wrote  an 
essay  that  was  so  “bad”  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  Chicago  interior  decorator, 
Patricia  Roche,  that  she  took  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  Daily  News 
office  and  voice  her  complaint  to 
Mr.  Harris.  They  argued  bitterly 
that  afternoon  and  Miss  Roche  left 
in  a  huff.  Sid  felt  bad,  too,  so  he 
called  her  up  to  apologize.  Six 
months  later  they  were  married. 

Sid  is  a  “big  city”  columnist,  who 
recently  had  the  effrontery  to  write 
a  piece,  claiming  that  city  folks’ 
“way  of  living”  had  it  all  over  the 
haried  suburbanite.  This  column 
caused  even  the  editor  to  duck  and 
there  appeared  along  side  Sid’s  col¬ 
umn  that  night  in  the  Daily  News 
an  editorial  with  the  neutralizing 
effect,  “Count  us  out  on  this  one!” 
Yet  his  column  also  has  small  town 
appeal,  as  attested  to  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  papers  using  it. 

Grateful  to  Knight 

He  is  grateful  to  John  S.  Knight, 
Daily  News  editor  and  publisher, 
for  the  opportunity  given  him  for 
free  expression. 

“Few  publishers  would  have 
given  me  the  latitude  that  Mr. 
Knight  has,”  he  declared.  “I  have, 
on  occasion,  taken  issue  with  the 
paper’s  editorial  stand,  although  I 
usually  avoid  politics.  But  there 
has  never  been  one  word  of  re¬ 
proach  or  criticism.  I  have  had 
complete  freedom  and  this  has  giv¬ 
en  me  a  sense  of  confidence  and 
assurance.  Otherwise,  my  column 
might  well  have  dried  up  to  be  an¬ 
other  front  office  column.” 

Mr.  Harris  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  column  is  written  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  yet  it  has  a  national  appeal. 
“1  intend  to  stay  in  Chicago,”  he 
said.  “New  York  atmosphere  can 
be  very  corosive  to  a  writer.  He 
loses  his  perspective.” 

Sydney  Justin  Harris  was  bom 
in  London,  but  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  with  his  parents  when  he  was 
nine  years  old.  He  was  educated 
in  Chicago  schools,  including  the 
U  of  C,  where  much  of  the  Hutch¬ 
ins’  brand  of  liberalism  became  a 


part  of  Sid’s  way  of  thinking.  Ht 
was  a  copyboy  for  the  old  Chicofo 
Herald-Examiner  while  still  at  the 
university.  He  later  worked  brielj 
as  a  straw  vote  pollster  for  the  old 
Chicago  Times.  He  tried  publub- 
ing  his  own  magazine  (The  Bt». 
con),  but  it  folded  after  a  yeafi 
shaky  venture.  He  did  public  n- 
lations  work  for  the  Chicago  Qtj 
Hall,  writing  speeches  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  counsel. 

Young  Harris  joined  the  Dailj 
News  in  1941  as  a  reporter  aid  I 
later  as  a  rewriteman  during  the 
war  years.  His  personality  sketch¬ 
es  and  “Here’s  Chicago,”  a  poor 
man’s  ’round-the-town  type  ol 
paragraphing  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Knight  when  he  tool 
over  the  Daily  News.  Since  tho 
Mr.  Harris  has  been  a  columnist 
His  other  chore  is  that  of  drams 
critic,  a  job  he  does  very  well. 

He  works  hard  at  his  job,  attenb 
a  lot  of  cocktail  parties,  dinnen, 
receptions,  and  theater  openinfi 
He  reads  a  lot  and  plays  chess  for 
recreation.  He  also  lectures  to  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  groups,  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs,  etc.  Each  summer,  he 
is  on  the  faculty  Aspen  Summer  b- 
stitute  in  Colorado,  where  he  lec¬ 
tures,  leads  panel  discussions,  and 
directs  seminars  for  business  ma 
and  labor  leader.  His  lecture  serin 
includes  such  topics  as  “How  to 
Read  a  Newspaper;”  “Great  Boob 
and  Small  Minds;”  ‘Perils  of  a  Col¬ 
umnist;”  “Future  of  the  Arts  it 
America;”  and  “Are  Women  Peo¬ 
ple?” 

“They’re  so  busy  being  women 
they  don’t  give  themselves  muck 
of  a  chance,”  says  Mr.  Harris  it 
answer  to  the  previous  question. 

■ 

Paper-Reading  Jurors 
Soy  Defendant  Guilty 

Chicaoo 

Jurors  who  have  read  the  new 
papers  are  inclined  to  find  the  de¬ 
fendant  guilty. 

That’s  the  tentative  finding  by  i 
pair  of  University  of  Illinois  soci¬ 
ologists  who  have  been  studyini 
the  relationship  between  the  jury 
and  press,  types  of  jurymen  who 
participate  in  juryroom  discusskw 
and  strive  to  influence  their  fellow 
jurors,  the  effect  of  lawyers  and 
judge  on  the  jurors,  and  the  cru¬ 
cial  point  at  which  the  juror  makes 
up  his  mind. 

The  sociologists  are  Alfred  W. 
Travers  and  Rudolph  1.  Moz.  Their 
studies  included  1 1  criminal  court 
juries  in  Champaign  County,  111. 
between  1948  and  1953.  In  a  it- 
port  to  a  gathering  of  sociologists, 
they  said: 

“Jurymen  who  sit  on  cases  with 
which  they  are  familiar  generally 
vote  the  defendant  guilty. 

“A  fair  assumption  to  make 
about  any  trial  which  has  com« 
to  the  public  eye  is  that  publicity 
will  influence,  if  not  determine,  the 
final  verdict. 

“Those  individuals  who  admitted 
being  familiar  with  the  case  always 
voted  guilty  on  the  first  ballot.” 
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Merchandising’s  most  modern  methods  work 
best  in  National’s  Long-Span  Multiple  Buildings 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  > 
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When  the  time  came  to  pick  a  building 
design  for  suburban  Cleveland’s  mod¬ 
ern  new  Meadowbr(K)k  Mart,  the  most 
logical  choice — from  every  standpoint — 
was  a  Stran-Steel  Long-Span  50  Mul¬ 
tiple  buildi  ng,  1 50  feet  wide  and  642  long. 

First  consideration  was  floor  space,  and 
the  choice  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Long-Span’s  provision  of  a  maximum 
amount  of  unobstructed  interior  area — 
in  the  Mart’s  case,  over  91, (KX)  square 
feet .  . .  enough  for  the  more  than  70 


retail  businesses  that  make  it  an  out¬ 
standing  service  and  shopping  center. 

Second  was  construction  costs.  lx)ng- 
Spans  go  up  rapidly  and  easily,  so  the 
Mart’s  owners  made  appreciable  sav¬ 
ings  in  time  and  money  by  their  choice. 

■And  finally,  Long-Span  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  easily  lentls  itself  to  adapta¬ 
tion  and  mcxlern  treatment. 

The  Long-Span  Multiple,  a  pnxiuct  of 
the  Stran-Steel  Division  of  Great  Lakes 


Steel,  fits  into  any  site  or  any  applica¬ 
tion — farm,  inilustrial,  or  commercial. 
Straight  sturdy  siilewalls  anil  arch  roof 
give  a  maximum  .amount  of  unob¬ 
structed  space.  Arch  ribs  and  trusses  of 
famous  N-.A-X  High-Tensile  Steel  make 
for  long  life,  strength  and  economy. 

•All-steel  buildings  are  but  one  of  the 
many  National  Steel  products  that 
serve  many  industries  in  many  ways 
.  .  .  that  make  National  Steel  one  of 
.America’s  leading  producers  of  steel. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Grtof  LokM  $l*«l  Cpfp.  Wtirfon  Sf««l  Company 

Stron-Slool  Division  Honno  Iron  Or#  Compony 

Tho  Honno  Furnoco  Corp.  NoHonol  Minos  Corp* 

Notional  Stool  Prodwcts  Co. 


SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 

Electronic  Engravers 
Show  Their  Versatility 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Do  YOU  WANT  to  make  a  society 
dowager  appear  slimmer? 

Does  an  advertiser  want  to  show 
how  spacious  a  small  room  can 
be? 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  line 
cut,  for  an  ad  or  perhaps  a  weather 
map,  in  a  few  minutes  before  press 
time? 

Marvelous  new  electronic  en¬ 
graving  machines  shown  at  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
this  week  are  ready  to  do  all  those 
things  for  newspapers. 

Shown  for  the  first  time  at  any 
such  conference  was  the  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Sizer  (scheduled  for  leas¬ 
ing  in  1955)  which  allows  con¬ 
trolled  distortion  as  a  feature  in 
addition  to  the  automatic  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  reduction  mechanism. 

The  Variable  Response  Unit,  a 
companion  device  which  will  be 
attached  to  and  operate  simul¬ 
taneously  on  either  the  Scan-A- 
Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer,  will  make 
it  possible  to  get  cuts  from  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  of  poor  quality  and 
have  the  resultant  picture  in  the 
paper  appear  better  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  photo. 

Plastic  Line  Cuts 
Fresh  from  the  Dusseldorf  Fair 
was  the  new  Engravaline  machine, 
presented  by  Ben  Sugarman  of 
the  Consolidated  Photo-Engravers 
Supply  Company  of  Chicago  in 
conjunction  with  the  German- 
made  Engravaplate.  These  ma¬ 
chines  turn  out  either  line  or  half¬ 
tone  cuts  on  a  plastic  material 
which,  with  a  dyed  surface  and 
white  background,  makes  the  fin¬ 
ished  image  of  the  cut  quickly 
visible  without  necessity  for  proof¬ 
ing. 

The  line-cut  machine  held  the 
chief  interest  of  visitors  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  hall,  primarily  because  the 
Eairchild  machine,  now  seven  years 
old  in  newspaper  experience,  is 
.still  limited  to  halftones.  The  Ger¬ 
man  (Hell)  machine,  Mr.  Sugar- 
man  said,  is  not  intended  to  sup¬ 
plant  any  of  the  existing  photo¬ 
engraving  processes  but  rather  is 
offered  to  supplement  them  for  the 
production  of  rush  jobs  or  extra 
jobs.  He  announced  a  plan  for 
lea.sing  the  machines  under  a  six- 
months  option  to  buy. 

New  Machines  Coming 
A  three-column  line  cut  or  half¬ 
tone  cut  can  be  produced  in  10 
minutes  on  the  imported  machines, 
nine  of  which  have  been  ordered 
by  U.  S.  newspapers  since  their 
introduction  to  the  market  a  few 
months  ago,  Mr.  Sugarman  said. 
The  plastic  material  now  costs  one 
cent  per  square  inch  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  cost  will  be  reduced. 


Soon  to  be  offered  by  the  same 
manufacturer,  he  said,  will  be  a 
color  corrector  which  will  make 
possible  the  production  of  a  set 
of  four  process  plates,  three  col¬ 
umns  by  four  inches,  at  the  rate 
of  12  minutes  per  color.  The  same 
machine  will  be  usable  for  black- 
and-white  halftones,  he  said.  A 
reducing  and  enlarging  device,  in¬ 
corporating  standard  optical  sys¬ 
tems,  also  is  being  developed. 

John  W.  Park,  production  chief 
of  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 
said  he  has  been  supervising  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  Engravaplate 
machine  but  he  was  not  yet  ready 
to  state  whether  it  meets  all  of 
the  requirements  of  newspaper 
production. 

1.  A.  V.  Hyatt,  sales  manager 
for  Fairchild,  told  of  the  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch  experi¬ 
ment  last  August  using  filters  on 
a  modified  Scan-A-Graver  to  ob¬ 
tain  plastic  color  separations  which 
were  readily  printable.  The  job 
was  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
ANPA  Research  Laboratory. 

“Additional  work  in  our  labora¬ 
tories,”  he  said,  “indicates  that  the 
release  of  information  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  application  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  is  only  a  matter  of  months, 
not  years,  away.” 

■ 

Allentown  Daily  Prints 
88-Page  Supplement 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Pictures  of  4,893  high  school 
seniors  in  50  schools  were  included 
in  the  88-page  Cap  and  Gown  edi¬ 
tion  published  May  23  as  a  tabloid 
supplement  of  the  Allentown  Sun¬ 
day  Call-Chronicle. 

Included  were  individual  pictures 
of  762  Allentown  High  School 
seniors  and  254  seniors  in  Allen¬ 
town’s  Central  Catholic  High 
School. 

With  the  Cap  and  Gown  section. 
Parade  and  the  colored  comic  sec¬ 
tion  the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle  to¬ 
talled  188  pages.  There  were  51,- 
240  lines  of  advertising  in  the  Cap 
and  Gown  section  alone. 

Field  Sets  Up 
Annual  Award 

Chicago 

.Announcement  has  been  made 
by  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editor  and  publisher,  of 
an  annual  Marshall  Field  Award 
to  be  presented  “for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  editorial  contribution  of  the 
year.” 

The  award  will  be  made  to  a 
Sun-Times  staff  member.  Winner 
for  the  year  1953  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  several  weeks. 


SPIRITED  conversation  about 
newspaper  production  problems  oc¬ 
cupied  these  two  experts  at  recent 
promotion  convention  in  Nash¬ 
ville:  Left,  James  Dwyer,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  Nashville  newspapers; 
right,  George  C.  Biggers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Atlanta  Newspapers. 


Examiner  Rejects  ANG 
Salary  Policy  Report 

Washington 
The  policy  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  insist  that  pub¬ 
lishers  supply  data  on  salaries  and 
other  compensation  of  editorial 
workers  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Guild  in  assessing  and  collect¬ 
ing  dues,  has  been  rejected  by  an 
examiner  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Loren  H.  Laughlin.  who  heard 
the  complaint  of  ANG  against  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
has  asked  the  board  to  rule  that 
payroll  data  must  be  submitted 
only  when  its  disclosure  is  essential 
to  the  settlement  of  issues  in  con¬ 
troversy,  but  never  for  such  col¬ 
lateral  purposes  as  assisting  the 
union  in  exacting  its  toll  of  dues 
or  other  payments. 

Observer-Dispatch  reporters,  it 
appeared,  were  being  paid  in  excess 
of  scale.  The  Guild’s  dues  calcula¬ 
tors  considered  the  details  would 
be  helpful  to  them. 

■ 

Special  Edition  Put 
Out  at  Sales  Meeting 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Trans  World  Airlines  cooperated 
in  publishing  and  distributing  a 
special  edition  of  the  News  at  the 
National  Sales  Exectuives  19th  An¬ 
nual  Congress  here  June  2. 

A  special  front  page  re-plate  of 
the  5-Star  Final  edition,  including 
an  8-column  photo  of  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  opening  luncheon,  was  made 
and  the  papers  were  distributed  to 
the  delegates  shortly  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  luncheon. 

The  photo  was  made  at  12:50 
p.m.  and  the  holder  was  rushed 
to  the  News  where  a  record-time 
engraving  was  made.  At  3  p.m. 
2,000  copies  of  the  special  edition 
were  being  distributed  at  the  hotel 
by  TWA  employes. 
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Ink  Mileage 
Records  Found 
To  Be  Useful 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Few  newspapers  keep  accurate 
ink  mileage  figures,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference,  but  those  who  do  find 
them  helpful  in  various  ways. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
has  three  sources  of  ink  supply, 
uses  the  ink  record  to  keep  the 
suppliers  in  line  on  price  and  qual¬ 
ity.  John  W.  Park,  production 
manager,  said  a  very  accurate 
check  is  made  for  one  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  for  signing  con¬ 
tracts. 

New  York  Times  has  found 
that  a  monthly  comparison  of  ink 
usage  turns  attention  to  excess 
blackness  and  correction  is  made 
to  the  extent  that  advertisers’  com¬ 
plaints  are  reduced. 

5,000  Pages  Per  Pound 

Southam  Newspapers  in  Cana¬ 
da,  W.  Watson  Southam  reported, 
keep  a  constant  record  of  tons  per 
thousand  eight-page  papers. 

The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpa- 
pers  figure  ink  usage  averages 
5,000  to  5,200  pages  per  pound. 

George  Marshall,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald,  said  old  press 
blankets  are  the  chief  cause  of 
over-usage  of  ink  and  he  has 
found  that  the  saving  in  ink  costs 
will  often  pay  for  new  blankets. 

In  reply  to  a  statement  by  Les¬ 
lie  Griner,  Knight  Newspapers, 
that  the  ink  manufacturers  are  de¬ 
voting  all  of  their  research  atten¬ 
tion  to  improving  inks  for  media 
other  than  newspapers.  Dr.  Ira 
Williams  of  J.  M.  Huber  Corpo¬ 
ration  assured  the  conference  that 
“news  inks  are  not  being  neglect¬ 
ed,  certainly  not  by  Huber,  be¬ 
cause  news  ink  is  our  bread  and 
butter.” 

Anti-Misting  Inks  Near 

Dr.  Williams  said  that  it’s  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  news  inks 
with  reasonably  good  anti-misting 
properties  become  available. 

“Almost  completely  non-misting 
inks  which  will  have  improved  lay 
and  less  show-through  are  not  an 
impossibility,”  he  said. 

Several  of  the  mechanical  ex¬ 
perts  disputed  vehemently  some  of 
the  research  theories. 

.A1  Miller,  Baltimore  Sun,  said 
their  own  press  room  studies  had 
shown  that  ink  misting  builds  up 
with  the  press  run.  The  increased 
heat,  he  said,  makes  for  more 
misting. 

Earl  Caldwell,  stereo  foreman. 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-leader, 
recommended  a  stereo  metal  for¬ 
mula  of  6%  tin,  14%  antimony 
and  80%  lead.  He  finds  plates 
hold  up  well  for  53,000  impres¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  Park  said  Chicago  Tribune 
experiments  had  proven  that  a 
formula  with  8%  tin  offered  very 
little  benefit  in  plate  wear. 
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Coke 


advance  is  a 


hut  Advance 

is  a  newspaper 


If  you  asked  for  an  advance  and  got  one  with  a  capital 
“A,”  you’d  know  in  a  hurry  what  a  difference  the  big 
initial  makes.  The  Advance,  you  see,  is  the  name  of  a 
respected  newspaper,  and  a  copy  buys  precious  few 
peas  and  potatoes. 

The  capital  makes  a  big  difference  in  our  business,  too. 

We  make  one  product  popularly  known  by  two  world- 
famous  names— “Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke.”  Both  names 
are  registered  trade-marks,  and  good  practice  demands 
that  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  protect  it  well.  That’s 
why  we  ask  that  when  you  refer  to  Coca-Cola  by  its 
friendly  abbreviation,  you  make  it  “Coke”. . .  with  a 
capital . . .  please. 


P.  S.  Mind  if  we  advance  a  refreshing  suggestion?  Have 
a  Coke  .  . .  and  be  yourself  again. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
.  .  .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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ANPA  CONFERENCE 


Research  Asked 
On  Special  Car 
For  Newsprint 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Leon  Link,  production  manager 
of  the  Clevelaiuf  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  and  Sews,  proposed  at  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  this 
week  that  the  ANPA  Research 
Department  undertake  a  project 
looking  to  the  development  of  a 
special  type  of  railroad  car  to 
transport  newsprint. 

He  advanced  this  idea  during 
a  discussion  of  newsprint  wastage 
and  with  the  comment  that  the 
railroads  “are  getting  rougher  all 
the  time”  in  handling  this  precious 
commodity  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Earl  J.  Weiskittel,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator,  took  issue  with 
Mr.  Link’s  criticism  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  said  his  own  paper  has 
a  system  of  supervision  in  unload¬ 
ing  cars  which  prevents  any 
large  amount  of  loss.  The  Vindi¬ 
cator,  he  said,  hasn’t  filed  a  claim 
against  the  railroads  for  damaged 
newsprint  in  10  years. 

“We’re  getting  too  many  flat 
rolls,”  Mr.  Link  replied.  “And 
flat  rolls  add  up  to  considerable 
overtime  all  along  the  line  in  the 
mechanical  department.  Our  news¬ 
print  bill  is  around  $10,000,000 
a  year  and  that  isn’t  peanuts. 
We’re  not  interested  in  collecting 
the  contract  price  for  damaged 
newsprint  from  the  railroads;  we 
have  to  consider  the  potential  of 
that  newsprint  in  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.” 

Live  Out  of  Cars 

Allan  Woods,  production  mana¬ 
ger  of  Long  Island’s  Sewsday,  ex¬ 
plained  that  paper’s  system  of  han¬ 
dling  newsprint  and  said  wastage 
has  been  held  down  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  living  out  of  the  freight 
cars  on  the  plant  sidings.  Only 
one  in  every  five  rolls  goes  to 
storage.  Trouble  is  experienced 
with  newsprint  that  has  been  in 
storage  as  long  as  six  months,  he 
said. 

The  New  York  Times  has  been 
experimenting  with  a  plan  for 
wire-strapping  rolls  in  railroad 
cars,  the  conference  was  advised. 

In  another  attempt  to  reduce 
core  waste,  the  Times’  press  fore¬ 
man,  A.  W.  Harris,  devised  a  col¬ 
ored  casting  which  fits  into  the 
core  end.  It  serves  as  a  guide  for 
the  pressman  down  to  about  the 
last  five  layers  of  paper  when  he 
starts  the  paster.  Core  waste  has 
been  reduced  from  1.42%  to 
1.28%. 

Spotlight  on  Core 

Total  newsprint  wastage  at  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  was  re¬ 
duced  from  1.3%  to  1.2%  in 
April  and  May,  Mr.  Weiskittel 
reported. 

A1  Rosene,  production  manager 
of  St.  Paid  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
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and  Dispatch,  said  that  use  of 
spotlights  aimed  at  the  cores  has 
enabled  his  pressroom  to  run 
down  to  a  remnant  of  only  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  news¬ 
print  on  a  core. 

The  conference  saw  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  high-speed  flying  past¬ 
er  of  the  Walter  Scott  Company 
in  operation  at  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record. 
Pastes  were  made  while  the  press 
ran  at  50,000  papers  per  hour. 

C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  research  di¬ 
rector,  described  the  development 
of  a  machine  which  automatically 
strips  cores  and  slices  the  paper 
into  varying  sizes  for  re-use  as 
copy  paper  and  proof  paper. 

■ 

Rejuvenated  Weekly 
Has  Centennial  Issue 

Hudson,  Wis. 
Yvette  Ward,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Hudson  Star-Observer,  de¬ 
livered  gifts  for  the  busy  postmas¬ 
ter  and  his  aids  last  week  after 
swamping  the  po.st  office  with  bun¬ 
dles  of  a  112-page  centennial  issue 
of  her  newspaper  May  21. 

Publisher  Ward  and  her  hus- 
mand,  Charles  A.  Ward,  president 
of  Brown  and  Bigelow,  are  long¬ 
time  residents  of  Hudson,  a  town 
of  3,468  population. 

A  Year’s  Work 

The  edition  was  the  culmination 
of  a  year’s  work  of  Mrs.  Ward. 
Editor  Willis  Miller  and  eight 
others  who  comprise  the  editorial 
and  mechanical  staff.  Mrs.  Ward 
and  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  been  a 
staff  member  for  14  years,  bought 
the  Star-Observer  in  August,  1952. 
Mrs.  Ward  had  the  plant  mod¬ 
ernized. 

In  less  than  two  years  the  paper 
has  gone  from  3,200  to  4,500  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  has  in¬ 
creased  68%.  Circulation  of  the 
special  issue  was  above  6,000,  be¬ 
cause  many  readers  ordered  extra 
copies. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  campaigned  for 
the  hospital,  better  playgrounds, 
reforestation,  and  campaigned 
against  pollution  of  the  St.  Croix 
River,  which  flows  through  Hud¬ 
son. 

■ 

3  Appointments  Made 
By  Abitibi  Service  Inc. 

Three  new  appointments  by 
Abitibi  Service  Inc.,  sales  corpo¬ 
ration  for  Abitibi  Power  and  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  Ltd.,  were  announced  last 
week  following  the  resignation  of 
R.  S.  Fowler,  vicepresident. 

Harold  L.  Bowman,  with  the 
company  for  33  years  and  former 
service  manager,  fills  the  vicepresi¬ 
dency  vacated  by  Mr.  Fowler; 
Frank  T.  Howland,  service  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  western  district  manager 
in  Chicago,  and  Peter  T.  Reynolds. 
New  York  service  representative, 
has  been  named  eastern  district 
manager  in  New  York. 


14  S.  E.  Asia 
Editors  in 
U.  S.  for  Tour 

Fourteen  leading  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  of  Southeast  Asia  arrived  in 
New  York  thi.s  week  for  a  two- 
months  visit,  during  which  they 
will  exchange  information  and 
ideas  with  .American  newspaper¬ 
men  on  how  newspapers  can  con¬ 
tribute  most  effectively  to  the 
growth  of  a  strong  democratic  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  project  is  being  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  American  Press 
Institute  of  Columbia  University, 
under  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant.  Foreign  travel  expenses  of 
the  visitors  are  being  provided  by 
the  U.  S.  State  Department,  which 
also  cooperated  in  selection  of  the 
members. 

Two-Week  Program 

The  visiting  journalists  on  June 
12  will  begin  a  two-week  program 
at  Columbia,  during  which  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  led  by  distinguished 
newspapermen,  educators  and  spe¬ 
cialists  in  various  fields.  Later  they 
will  spend  five  days  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  then  on  June  30  separate 
by  pairs  for  travel  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
U.  S. 

Members  of  the  group  are: 

From  the  Philippines:  Eduardo 
A.  Gregorio,  news  editor,  Bagong 
Biihay,  Manila;  Carlos  Quirino, 
chief  of  bureau,  Pan-Asia  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  Manila;  Carlos  F. 
Nivera,  editor,  the  Philippines 
Herald,  Manila;  Amadeo  R.  Da- 
canay,  executive  editor  and  exec¬ 
utive  director,  the  Evening  News 
Publishing  Company.  Manila. 

From  Malaya:  Leslie  Hoffman, 
associate  editor.  Straits  Times. 
Singapore;  Lee  Kim  Chuan,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Nanyang  Siang  Pan,  Sin¬ 
gapore. 

From  Indonesia:  Madikin  Wono- 
hito.  editor,  Kedanlatan  Rakjat, 
Jogjakarta  (Java);  Rachman  Dars- 
jaf,  editor,  \1imhar  Indonesia, 
Djakaita  (Java);  Rosihan  Anwar, 
editor.  Pedoman,  Djakarta:  Tengku 
Jafizham.  chief  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  Mestika,  Medan  (Sumatra). 

From  Thailand:  Udom  Yenrudi, 
assistant  editor,  Siam  Nikorn, 
Bangkok;  Theh  Chongkhadikij,  city 
editor,  the  Bangkok  Post. 

From  Ceylon:  Tori  de  Souza, 
editor,  the  Times  of  Ceylon,  Co¬ 
lombo;  Jan  Modder,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  Ceylon  Observer,  Colombo. 

Former  Prisoners 
The  personal  backgrounds  of 
the  visitors  reflect  the  turmoil 
which  has  beset  Southea.st  Asia 
since  1941.  The  group  includes 
men  who  were  imprisoned  by  the 
Communists  in  Sumatra,  and  by 
the  Japanese  in  Malaya,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Indonesia.  Others  were 
active  in  Indonesia’s  fight  for  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  Southeast  Asian  editors  will 
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be  formally  welcomed  to  Colum- 
bia  by  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University.  Dr.  Jacques 
Barzun,  professor  of  history,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  will  lead  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  opening  session  on 
June  12  on  “.Aspects  of  the  Social, 
Economic  and  Cultural  Life  o! 
.Americans.” 

Other  speakers  during  the  two 
weeks  at  Columbia  will  include; 
Sevellon  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
.Advi.sory  Board.  American  Press 
Institute,  and  former  editor  and 
publisher,  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin: 
Herbert  Brucker,  editor,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Dr.  Allan 
Nevins,  DeWitt  Clinton  professor 
of  .American  History,  Columbia 
University;  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press; 

John  L.  Hulteng,  editorial  writer, 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal; 
Thomas  N.  Schroth,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  Les¬ 
ter  Granger,  executive  secretar), 
National  Urban  League,  N.  Y.; 
Talbot  Patrick,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Even¬ 
ing  Herald;  William  Baumrucker, 

Jr.,  business  manager,  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler;  fivU 
F.  Adams,  city  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar;  Harry  Lee 
Waddell,  publi-sher,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company’s  Petroleum 
Publications,  N.  Y.;  Lester  Mar- 
kel,  Sunday  editor,  the  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Times;  Benjamin  Fine, 
education  editor,  the  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Times.  ' 

Two-Man  Teams 

During  their  trips  across  the 
continent  each  two-man  “team" 
will  spend  one  week  as  the  guest 
of  a  large  new.spaper,  and  another 
week  with  a  smaller  paper,  under  1 
a  schedule  worked  out  by  the  j 
.American  Press  Institute.  In  each  I 
city  the  men  will  have  opportunity 
for  intensive  study  of  how  the  | 
newspaper  operates,  its  place  and  i 
function  in  the  community,  and  ! 
the  economic,  political  and  social 
life  of  the  people. 

Newspapers  which  will  serve  as 
hosts  include:  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade; 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  ioi 
Evening  Bulletin;  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Decatur,  111.;  the 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil: 
Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Telegram;  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times;  | 
the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News- 
Herald;  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times  and  the  Wisconsin  State  ^ 
Journal,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  entire  project  was  planned 
and  will  be  conducted  by  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Curtis,  director,  assisted 
by  Walter  Everett,  associate  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Institute.  The  program  is 
based  on  a  survey  made  more  than  j 
a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  , 
was  sent  to  Southea.st  Asia  by  the  ■ 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  study 
newspaper  problems  and  explore 
the  feasibility  of  an  exchange  of 
information  with  American  edi¬ 
tors. 
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The  .T— All n ivei-sn  ry  of*  To 
brinos  iimiiy  happy  i-eliifn.s  lo  you  ! 


H  Coitpon  iTi()\  OF  Am  Finn 

If  oHfl  lender  in  radio— first  in  tele\'ision— first  in  recorded  music 
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Crowning  achievement  of  the  “45’’ 
system  is  the  Extended  Play  Record 
which  brings  you  great  music  for 
40%  less  than  you  used  to  pay 

Just  5  years  ago  RCA  \^ictor  intro¬ 
duced  tlie  “15"  RPM  system  and  gave 
you  a  reward  of  new  listening  pleasure. 

With  the  touch  of  a  button  you  could 
sit  hack  and  enjoy  nearly  two  hours  of 
)'our  favorite  music.  There  were  no 
changes  to  make  ...  no  Indky  albums 
to  tote  and  store  .  .  .  and  you  were  re¬ 
warded  with  music  that  was  richer. 


truer  — with  all  the  brilliance  of  “live” 
perlorniancc. 

Moreover,  the  “45”  became  the  oiih/ 
system  that  played  everv'  kind  of  re¬ 
corded  music  — and  played  them  all 
automatically,  selectively. 

Today,  with  the  new  RC.\  N’ictor  45 
Extended  Play  records,  you  have  all 
these  advances- plus  one  happy  finan¬ 
cial  return:  more  music  for  less  moncif. 

These  extraordinary  little  records 
bring  you  the  same  amount  of  great 
music  as  two  12"  old-style  records,  yet 


cost  little  more  than  half  as  much. 

RC.\’s  continuing  pr«igram  of  re¬ 
search  in  other  fields  of  home  entertain¬ 
ment-radio,  television,  tape-recording, 
and  high  fidelity,  brings  happy  returns 
for  millions  of  Americans. 


RCA  pioneered  and  developed 
compatible  color  television 


Akron  Daily 
Uncovers 
Car  Title  Fraud 

Akron,  Ohio 
The  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  in¬ 
vestigating  alleged  violations  of 
Ohio  automobile  title  laws  center¬ 
ing  around  fleet  purchases  of  new 
cars  by  rental  agencies,  brought 
about  the  surrender  of  Anthony 
(Tony)  LaFatch  of  falsely  regis¬ 
tering  an  automobile. 

LaFatch  gave  himself  up  to  Ma¬ 
honing  County  authorities  at 
Youngstown,  pleaded  innocent, 
and  was  freed  on  a  $3,000  bond. 
He  had  been  secretly  indicted  a 
few  Jays  earlier  by  a  grand  jury. 

The  purchase  of  the  cars  in 
Youngstown  was  revealed  when 
the  Beacon  Journal  was  probing 
new  car  bootlegging.  Rental  agen¬ 
cies  and  individuals  were  buying 
cars  from  new  car  dealers  and 
peddling  them  mostly  out  of  Ohio. 

Used  Alias 

While  LaFatch  lives  in  Akron, 
the  indictment  was  brought  against 
him  in  Mahoning  County  because 
it  was  there,  prosecutor  William 
A.  Ambrose  said,  that  he  bought 
53  1953  model  Chevrolets  from 
the  James  A.  Henderson  Co.  The 
cars  were  allegedly  bought  from 
Henderson  for  the  Hollywood 
Rental  Co.  of  Miami,  Fla.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  the  titles  for  the 
cars  were  filed  at  the  title  building 
in  the  Mahoning  County  court¬ 
house  and  signed  by  “Tony  Long, 
Agent.” 

In  Akron’s  police  records  the 
name  “Tony  Long”  is  listed  as  an 
alias  of  LaFatch  whose  police 
record  goes  back  to  1924. 

The  law  under  which  LaFatch 
will  be  tried  is  the  same  state 
statute  which  tripped  Frank  Hash- 
mall,  former  state  secretary  of  the 
Communist  party. 

■ 

So.  Baptists  Study 
Use  of  Newspapers 

A  resolution  directing  the  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Convention’s  executive 
committee  to  study  the  advisability 
of  undertaking  “widespread”  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  Baptist  work  and  doctrine 
was  adopted  by  the  denomina¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  this  week. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  available 
means  of  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public,”  the  resolution 
said. 

“Some  other  religious  groups 
are  using  this  channel  with  appar¬ 
ent  effectiveness  for  their  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  seems  wise  that  South¬ 
ern  Baptists  study  the  advisability 
of  using  the  medium  to  get  their 
message  and  doctrinal  position 
across  to  the  multitudes,  both  in 
the  older  sections  of  our  Conven¬ 
tion  and  in  the  new  areas  into 
which  we  are  expanding,  who 
never  otherwise  receive  them.” 


Pegler  on  Stand 

continued  from  page  1 1 


balcony  in  my  home,”  Pegler  re¬ 
plied.  “On  a  Sunday  afternoon  In 
the  Summer  of  1932,  in  my  h<Mne 
at  Pound  Ridge  they  disported 
themselves  and  took  a  shower  to¬ 
gether.  I  observed  these  two  per¬ 
sons  naked  disporting  themselves 
on  a  balcony  that  could  be  seen 
through  my  living  room  window.” 

Mr.  Pegler  said  his  wife,  his 
brother.  Jack,  and  wife  and  small 
son,  and  a  neighbor  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  were  in  the  living  room  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  incident. 

He  said  he  talked  to  Mrs.  Con¬ 
nie  Broun,  Heywood  Broun’s 
widow,  in  1941  and  that  she  ex¬ 
pressed  sadness  over  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  loneliness  over 
the  severance  of  old  friendships. 

“She  said  that  what  she  called 
that  great  big  gorgeous  hero  Rey¬ 
nolds  came  back  from  the  war  and 
publicly  snubbed  her  in  the  Stork 
Club  and  that  he  actually  proposed 
marriage  to  her  on  the  way  to  the 
cemetery  to  bury  her  husband,” 
testified  Mr.  Pegler. 

Ruppel  Is  Witness 

First  witness  for  the  defense  was 
Louis  Ruppel,  who  became  editor 
of  Collier’s  in  1949  after  earlier 
having  served  as  assistant  to  the 
president.  He  is  now  publisher  of 
a  tri-weekly  newspaper,  the  Mill 
Valley  (Calif.)  Record,  and  once 
was  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  News,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Times  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
A  merican. 

He  testified  that  upon  becoming 
editor  of  Collier’s  he  found  one 
article  and  two  outlines  of  stories 
by  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  said  he  did 
not  consider  them  sufficiently 
newsworthy  and  did  not  use  them, 
although  he  paid  for  the  completed 
article,  which  dealt  with  Glenn 
McCarthy  of  Houston. 

Mr.  Ruppel  said  only  one  piece 
by  Mr.  Reynolds  was  used  during 
the  period  of  his  editorship  of  the 
magazine  and  that  was  assigned  by 
his  managing  editor.  He  said 
George  Backer,  former  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post,  called  and 
invited  him  to  a  social  meeting 
with  Mr.  Reynolds  but  he  declined 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  busy. 

“I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Pegler,”  snapped  Mr.  Ruppel.  when 
asked  on  cross-examination  wheth¬ 
er  the  Pegler  column  about  Rey¬ 
nolds  had  influenced  him  in  not 
buying  the  Reynolds  articles.  He 
replied  in  the  negative  on  a  direct 
question  as  to  whether  Pegler  had 
influenced  him  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Ruppel  held  up  a  page  from 
the  May  29  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  explained  it  is  the  profes¬ 
sional  journal  for  newspapers,  and 
quoted  from  it  this  testimony  by 
Mr.  Reynolds: 

“I  was  only  trying  to  protect 
Ruppel  from  making  mistakes.  He 
had  come  from  the  newspaper 


business  and  hadn’t  had  much  mag¬ 
azine  experience.  I  was  as  tough 
as  I  thought  fair  comment  allowed. 
He  wanted  me  to  Peglerize  Mc¬ 
Carthy.” 

After  reading  that  passage  of 
the  earlier  testimony,  Mr.  Ruppel 
asserted: 

“If  I  needed  Mr.  Reynolds  to 
keep  me  from  making  mistakes — 
that  would  be  the  day!” 

On  cross-examination,  Mr.  Rup¬ 
pel  said  his  newspaper  has  4,000 
circulation  and  that  he  would  sell 
it  if  he  could  make  a  good  deal. 
He  admitted  he  would  prefer  work 
in  a  “larger  and  more  cosmopol¬ 
itan  atmosphere.”  He  said  a  visit 
here  with  John  K.  (Jack)  Herbert, 
executive  publisher.  New  York 
Journal  -  American,  was  purely  a 
social  visit  with  an  old  friend  and 
had  no  business  connotations  or 
connections.  At  one  point,  he  said 
he  was  testifying  “for  Louis  Rup¬ 
pel”  and  not  for  Mr.  Pegler  or 
anybody  else. 

■ 

Conn.  Paper  Honors 
3  40-Year  Men 

New  London,  Conn. 

Three  employes  of  the  New 
London  Day  were  honored  for  40 
years’  service  with  the  Day  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  newspaper’s  25-Year  Club. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 
E.  Troland,  of  the  company’s 
board  of  directors,  made  presenta¬ 
tions  to  Orvin  G.  Andrews,  gener¬ 
al  manager,  George  W.  Kent,  press 
room  foreman  and  Walter  C. 
Crighton,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man. 

Sports  Editor  John  J.  EJeGange 
traded  his  25-year  button  for  a 
30-year  pin  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  S. 
Leather,  national  advertising  clerk, 
received  a  35-year  pin.  The  ban¬ 
quet  also  honored  Erancis  H.  Ham, 
typesetting  machine  operator,  who 
retired  June  4  on  pension  after  42 
years’  service  and  Margaret  W. 
Stacy,  proof  reader,  who  joined 
the  25-year  ranks  to  bring  the  club 
membership  to  20. 

■ 

Press  Vets  to  Salute 
Newspaper  Readers 

Chicaoo 

This  year’s  Chicago  Press  Vet¬ 
erans  Association  reunion  will  pay 
homage  to  newspaper  readers  when 
the  vets  have  their  reunion  Oct.  8. 

The  program  will  be  dedicated 
to  “the  dear  public”  in  a  series  of 
skits  showing  the  crib-to-crypt  in¬ 
fluence  of  newspapers  on  the  every 
day  citizen.  Leo  Fischer,  Chicago 
American  sports  editor,  is  dinner 
chairman,  it  was  announced  by 
Tom  Howard,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
photo  chief,  chairman  of  the  Press 
Vets. 

The  newspaper-minded  reader 
will  be  shown  as  he  reacts  to  news 
stories,  cartoons  and  editorials. 
He  will  be  seen  as  he  responds  to 
the  advice  of  medical  and  lovelorn 
columnists,  along  with  what  adver¬ 
tising  does  “to  and  for”  him. 

EDITOR  & 


Artist's  Sketch 
Leads  Police 
To  Robber 

San  Antonio,  To. 

A  newspaper  artist’s  drawing  of 
a  bank  robber,  drawn  from  a  wit. 
ness’  description,  led  to  the  arrest 
of  a  young  soldier  stationed  it 
Fort  Sam  Houston  here. 

Bob  Dale,  artist  for  the  Soi 
Antonio  Express  and  Eveninf  i 
News  made  the  drawing  from  i 
description  given  by  the  womaj 
bank  teller  from  whom  the  monts 
was  taken.  Mr.  Dale  had  to  woii 
rapidly  to  meet  a  line  cut  dead¬ 
line  in  the  paper’s  engraving  de. 
partment. 

Teller  Questioning 
Police  and  FBI  men  had  the 
bank  teller  in  tow  for  questioninj 
and  Dale  was  only  able  to  speak 
with  her  briefly.  During  the  few 
minutes  he  had  with  her  he  made 
about  a  dozen  sketches  before  he 
hit  on  the  one  which  the  teller 
said  “resembled”  the  robber.  j 
He  then  hurried  to  his  drawing 
board  where  in  less  than  two 
hours  his  line  drawing  was  ready 
for  a  7  p.m.  deadline. 

A  sergeant  spotted  the  drawing 
in  the  Express  and  reported  it  to 
a  captain  who  then  notified  police 
of  a  man  resembling  the  sketch. 

Despite  his  limited  time,  police 
said  there  was  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  from  the  eyes  to  the  mouth 
and  the  general  shape  of  the  face,  j 

Reid  Fellowships 
Offered  for  1954 

Fellowships  carrying  grants  of 
$5,000  each  were  again  offered 
American  newspaper  men  and 
women  for  study  abroad  during 
10S4  by  the  Reid  Foundation  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  boari 
Applicants  are  required  to  ha« 
completed  five  years  of  experience 
on  daily  newspapers  or  press  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  United  States  and 
must  regard  journalism  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  career.  They  must  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  executives  of  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  departments  of 
the  employing  newspapers.  Appli¬ 
cations  will  be  received  until  Oct. 

1  by  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

m 

ABC  Membership 

Chicago 

The  election  of  13  new  adver¬ 
tiser  sponsors,  included  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  texlay  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
brings  the  membership  in  this  di¬ 
vision  to  a  total  of  672.  So  fw 
in  1954,  the  Bureau’.s  40th  anni¬ 
versary  year,  A.B.C.  advertiser 
membership  shows  an  increase  of 
12.37%  over  1953.  The  Bureau’s 
total  membership  of  publishers, 
vertisers  and  advertising  agewies 
is  3,556.  In  the  newspaper  divisiai 
the  weekly,  Fernandina  (Fla.) 
News-Leader,  was  admitted  W 
membership. 
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Hold  that  chisel,  Tuhkt  .  .  .  “Scotch”  is  a  brand 
name  for  tape — don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


NOTE  •  While  we  welcome  the  mention 

of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trade-mark.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — or  “Scotch” 
Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say 
cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you 
for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 

ST.  P.AUL.  MIKNESOT.A 


•  • 
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'Number  02Q39' 
Retires;  End 
Of  Pony  Wire 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Old  “Number  02039”  retired 
from  service  recently,  marking  the 
end  of  an  era  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  closing  of  the  final 
“pony  telephone”  report  from  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  circuit  was  formerly  ased 
by  the  Upper  Sandusky  Chief- 
Union,  which  is  now  being  served 
by  a  full-time  AP  news  wire 
equipped  for  Teletypesetter  opera¬ 
tion. 

Used  by  Smaller  Dailies 

The  term  “pony”  has  been  used 
to  describe  a  daily  news  summary 
shorter  than  the  complete  report 
provided  for  larger  new.spapers. 
Pony  service  provided  for  a  tele¬ 
phone  circuit  over  which  the  press 
association  office  would  read  the 
news  into  a  telephone  at  set  pe¬ 
riods.  At  the  receiving  end,  a 
member  of  the  newspaper  staff 
would  type  swiftly  to  keep  up  with 
the  flow  of  words. 

“It  was  not  a  simple  thing  to 
prepare  arid  read  a  pony  report,” 
says  .AT&T’s  I.onp  Lines  magazine. 
“Required  was  a  keen  sense  of 
news  value  to  condense  the  day’s 
news  into  a  few  words.  The 
reader  had  to  have  a  good  reading 
voice,  correct  pronunciation,  mod¬ 
ulation,  proper  phra.sing,  all  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  receiver  to  grasp  the 
report  in  the  allotted  time.” 

The  “pony”  service  was  started 
in  1909  to  attract  press  customers 
and  was  called  “PND”  (Public 
News  Dis.scmination).  It  was  a 
one-way  transmitting  telephone 
service,  contracted  for  and  priced 
by  the  number  of  words  transmit¬ 
ted.  Over  the  years.  PND  became 
PNT  (Public  News  Telephone) 
and  was  later  changed  to  Short 
Period  “Schedule  B”  Telephone 
Service.  The  latter  differed  from 
PND  in  that  it  was  not  limited  to 
one-way  service  and  was  priced  by 
time  of  u.sage. 

How  Service  Worked 

Newspapers  formerly  received  at 
least  1.^  minutes  a  day  and  the 
total  daily  usage  could  be  divided 
into  five-minute  multiples.  “Some 
circuits  reached  as  many  as  six 
different  newspapers.”  .says  Long 
Lines  magazine.  “Hence,  an  .\sso- 
ciated  Press.  United  Press,  or  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  bureau 
office  would  serve  smaller  new.s¬ 
papers  in  surrounding  areas  on  the 
same  circuit.” 

“The  telephone  instruments  used 
for  the  announcements  were  set 
up  permanently  in  both  the  pres-s 
association  and  newspaper  office,” 
continued  Long  Lines.  “An  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  their  equipment  was 
a  foot-pedal  control  which  would 
cut  out  the  noise  of  pressrooms 
allowing  clear  transmission  of  the 
reading  voice.  Both  reader  and  re¬ 


ceiver  would  wear  head-sets  and 
the  old  ‘standup’  desk  type  instru¬ 
ment  was  used. 

“Many  of  the  old-timers  at  the 
press  as.sociations  today  have  taken 
their  turn  ‘reading  the  pony.’ 
Newspaper  editors  receiving  the 
reports  were  always  alert  and  most 
demanding  of  the  most  valuable 
usage  of  their  ‘pony  time.’  The 
.Associated  Pre-ss  reported  an  ex¬ 
ample  some  years  back  of  a 
weather  story  being  pitched  to 
member  papers  when  it  snowed 
during  the  first  week  of  May.  A 
complaint  was  immediately  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  editor,  to  the 
effect — 

“  ‘. .  .  telling  us  that  it  was  snow¬ 
ing  was  the  height  of  the  ridiculous. 
We  could  look  outside  and  see  it 
was.  .  .  .’  ” 

■ 

Ex-U.P.  Man,  Mayor 
Buy  News  Service 

Los  Angeles 
The  26-year-old  City  News 
Service  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
purchased  by  Joseph  M.  Quinn, 
former  United  Press  business  man¬ 
ager  for  the  southwest,  and  Flet¬ 
cher  Bowron,  former  Los  Angeles 
mayor. 

Mr.  Quinn  and  Mr.  Bowron  will 
take  over  operation  of  the  service 
from  Telford  Work  and  his  son, 
Robert,  on  June  14. 

City  News  Service  provides  local 
news  coverage  by  both  teletype  and 
telephone  for  suburban  dailies  in 
Los  ,\ngeles  county,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  and  United  Pres.s. 
No  metropolitan  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  service. 

The  purchase  marks  a  return  for 
both  men.  Mr.  Quinn  managed  the 
service  for  a  brief  time  when  it 
was  owned  by  United  Press,  and 
Mr.  Bowron  was  a  reporter  for 
five  years  on  the  Los  Angeles  E.v- 
iiininer  before  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1914. 

^^r.  Bowron.  a  former  superior 
court  judge,  was  elected  mayor  in 
a  recall  election  in  19.38  and  serv¬ 
ed  for  1.^  years,  longer  than  any 
other  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was 
recalled  in  a  special  election  last 
year. 

■ 

Wheeler  New  Editor 
Of  NPRA  ‘News' 

j\PRA  News,  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  .Association,  has  begun  its 
third  year  of  publication. 

Circulation  of  the  newsletter  is 
now  more  than  2.^0  with  copies  go¬ 
ing  to  publishers,  business  mana¬ 
gers.  personnel  and  labor  relations 
people  at  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  associations  in  this  country, 
Hawaii,  and  Canada. 

Paul  W.  Bell,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  has  edited  the  News  during 
its  first  two  years.  Since  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  NPR.A  president,  the  editor 
has  been  Warren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
personnel  director  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


W.  Va.  Daily's 
Pre-Fire  Plan 
Aids  Newsmen 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

A  series  of  spectacular  explo¬ 
sions  at  one  of  the  Charleston 
area’s  mammoth  chemical  plants 
June  4  received  the  most  thorough 
coverage  of  any  disaster  here  in 
recent  years,  despite  the  complex 
problems  newsmen  faced. 

One  reason  for  the  quick  wrap- 
up  was  a  recently-adopted  policy 
of  complete  press  cooperation  at 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals 
Company  installations,  which  re¬ 
porters  previously  had  a  difficult 
time  entering  after  an  accident. 

The  Charleston  Gazette's  early 
street  edition  had  been  out  less 
than  a  half  hour  when  a  tank  car 
filled  with  highly  volatile  chem¬ 
icals  exploded  at  7:40  p.m.  F.ST. 
The  roar  and  shock  wave  was 
heard  and  felt  15  miles  away. 

No  one  was  killed  or  injured 
critically,  65  persons  were  hospit¬ 
alized  and  damage  to  the  plant 
was  expected  to  run  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

In  the  explosion  -  conscious 
Kanawha  Valley,  the  reaction  was 
almost  instantaneous.  Newspaper 
switchboards  were  worked  to  the 
limit  as  frightened  relatives  and 
friends  of  men  working  at  the 
plant  called  for  information. 

Press  Center  at  Plant 
.At  the  Gazette,  where  such  a 
disaster  coverage  plan  was  set  up 
several  months  ago,  City  Editor 
Leonard  T.  .Anderson  mustered  all 
the  reporters,  photographers  and 
rewrite  men  he  could  locate.  Extra 
copy  desk  personnel  were  called 
in. 

Ten  Gazette  reporters  were 
assigned  to  various  spots,  includ¬ 
ing  the  explosion  site,  hospitals  to 
which  the  injured  were  being 
brought  and  police  and  ambulance 
control  points,  to  get  casualty 
lists,  eye-witness  accounts  and 
damage  estimates.  Picture  cover¬ 
age  by  four  Gazette  photogra¬ 
phers  was  supplemented  by  that 
of  free-lancers  and  amateurs  living 
in  the  blast  area. 

(  harlcston’s  afternoon  Daily 
Mail  was  unstaffed  at  the  time 
but  Managing  Editor  Vint  Jennings 
and  City  Editor  Rex  Woodford, 
who  were  at  their  homes,  mustered 
seven  reporters  and  four  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press  each  .sent 
one  man  to  the  explosion  scene 
and  called  in  extra  staffers  to  help 
handle  rewrites  and  expedite  the 
flow  of  copy  through  the  bureaus. 

All  highways  leading  to  the 
area  were  blocked  within  minutes 
and  only  those  on  official  business 
and  reporters  and  photographers 
were  permitted  through.  Public 
relations  men  were  waiting  for 
them. 

A  press  headquarters  was  set 
EDITOR  & 


up  in  the  plant's  administration 
building,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  fiercely-burning 
chemical  storage  tanks,  and  re¬ 
porters  were  given  the  names  of 
the  injured  and  briefed  quickly 
and  thoroughly  on  each  new  de¬ 
velopment. 

By  10  p.m.,  the  Gazette  had 
enough  information  and  art  to  let 
its  second  edition  go.  Two  more 
editions  followed  during  the  next 
three  hours. 

AP  and  UP  moved  an  estimated 
2,500  words  on  regional  circuits 
during  that  period,  much  of  it  re¬ 
layed  to  the  trunk  and  by  1 1  p.m., 
explosion-fire  photographs  had 
cleared  both  AP  Wirephoto  and 
UP  Telephoto  trunk  lines.  By 
midnight,  the  story  was  wrapped  I 
up.  i 

Carbide’s  cooperation  speeded  ! 
coverage  and  at  the  same  time  ' 
enabled  newspapers  to  reassure  I 
anxious  families. 

■ 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Again 
Hosts  Ad  Executives 

San  Francisco 

First  hand  information  on  the 
San  Francisco  market  was  ob-  J 
tained  by  a  score  of  advertising 
executives  who  visited  here  for  ? 
six  days  as  guests  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  Added  to  the 
group  were  members  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker,  the  Chronicle’s 
representatives,  from  four  cities. 

The  1954  “June  Tour”  was  an-  j 
other  in  the  annual  sequence 
launched  by  the  Chronicle  in  1949, 
when  the  first  “come  out  and  see 
us”  invitation  was  extended  to  a 
score  of  advertising  and  agency 
executives. 

New  York  again  had  the  largest 
delegation  in  this  year’s  group, 
with  C  hicago  the  second  largest  in 
representation.  An  added  feature 
this  year  was  a  trip  to  Reno  and  a 
side  jaunt  to  Virginia  City. 

,A  social  highlight  of  the  tour 
was  the  cocktail  and  buffet  supper 
given  here  by  the  Chronicle,  with 
(  harics  dc  Young  Thieriot,  assis¬ 
tant  publisher,  host.  The  .scores 
of  guests  included  advertising  e.x- 
ccutives  from  the  city’s  wholesale 
and  retail  establishments,  new.spa¬ 
pers.  agencies  and  representatives. 

■ 

Bonanza  Appears 
In  S.  F.  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  , 

Bonanza,  a  new  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  emphasizing  California  liv¬ 
ing.  has  been  launched  in  the  San  ,  | 
Francisco  Sunday  Chronicle.  The 
addition  is  the  result  of  more 
than  a  year  of  planning,  research 
and  experimenting,  reports  Charles 
Thieriot,  assistant  publisher. 

Bonanza  topics  range  from  a 
western  almanac  to  barbecues  and 
from  decorations  to  a  western 
story  weekly.  The  chuck  wagon 
page  offers  a  $10  prize  weekly  for 
the  best  recipe. 

Dick  Johnson  is  editor,  assisted 
by  Katherine  Kildow  and  Dick 
Demorest, 
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FARE 

(including  lax) 

ONE  MEAL 
TOTAL  ^109^^ 


FARE  ^88^^ 

(including  tax) 

SEAT 

MEALS  ^15^^ 

TIPS,  etc.  ^7^0 
TOTAL 


GAS,  OIL  *71^^ 


6  NIGHTS 


^30 


00 


LODGING 
18  MEALS  ^23^^ 
TOLLS,  etc.  ^1000 
TOTAL  ^135^^ 


Bowater’s  Subsidiary 
In  U.  S.  May  Expand 


Bowater  Paper  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  of  London,  this  week  took 
action  to  give  its  North  Ameri¬ 
can  subsidiary — Bowater  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  North  America,  Ltd. — 
more  financial  freedom  to  expand. 

The  parent  company  published 
in  newspaper  ads  an  address  by 
its  chairman.  Sir  Eric  Vansittart 
Bowater,  to  a  special  meeting  of 
Bowater’s  first  debenture  stockhol¬ 
ders  in  London  last  week. 

The  financing  of  any  further  de¬ 
velopments  by  the  Corner  Brook 
or  the  Tennessee  companies,  or 
the  acquisition  of  other  interests 
in  North  America  “would  best  be 
dealt  with  through  the  medium  of 
the  North  American  Corporation,” 
Sir  Eric  said. 

Likelihood  of  Development 

“I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  have  any  major 
projects  of  this  kind  under  im¬ 
mediate  contemplation,  but  the 
continued  immense  growth  of  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada,  both 
in  population  and  industrially,  af¬ 
fords  to  the  industries  in  which 
we  are  engaged  immeasurable  op¬ 
portunity  for  healthy  and  econom¬ 
ic  expansion  and  accordingly  we 
envisage  the  possibility  —  indeed 
the  likelihood — of  further  devel¬ 
opment  and  expansion  in  those 
countries 

To  assure  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Corporation  the  “necessary 
financial  freedom  and  flexibility” 
to  arrange  for  financing  expan¬ 
sion,  the  debentures  holders  were 
asked  to  release  North  Ameri¬ 
can’s  assets  from  certain  encum¬ 
brances.  Among  the  proposals  of 
the  parent  company  were  that 
the  common  stock  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  company  should  cease 
to  form  part  of  the  specific  se¬ 
curity  for  its  first  debenture 


stock,  and  that  certain  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  creation  of  mortgages 
be  dropped.  In  return,  the  parent 
concern’s  debenture  stockholders 
were  offered  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  interest  on  their  first 
debenture  stock  to  3%  per  cent 
from  the  previous  314  per  cent. 

The  proposals  were  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Bowater  Paper  has  operating 
subsidiaries  in  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
in  addition  to  the  United  States, 
Newfoundland  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bowater  Corporation  of  North 
America,  Ltd.,  owns  and  admin¬ 
isters  Bowater’s  Newfoundland 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  with 
headquarters  at  Corner  Brook, 
Nfld.,  and  the  Bowaters  Southern 
Paper  Corporation.  The  latter’s 
new  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Cal¬ 
houn,  Tenn.,  representing  a  $60,- 
000,000  investment,  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  coming  into  production. 

■ 

Copy  Boys  Publish 
Weekly  in  Spare  Time 

Philadelphia 

Copy  boys  on  the  Philadelphia 
Biillelin  have  embarked  on  a 
unique  and  ambitious  task — an 
amusing  little  weekly  paper  which 
they  put  together  in  between  an¬ 
swering  calls  for  copy  or  coffee. 

George  Metzger  is  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  publication  titled 
“The  Boy.”  Richard  A.  Cleveland 
is  managing  editor;  Murray  Eck¬ 
stein,  treasurer  and  William 
Chatham,  production  superinten¬ 
dent. 

The  masthead  of  the  first  issue 
carried  the  legend;  “Published 
every  Friday  by  and  for  the  copy 
boys  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  with 
the  intent  of  informing  and  amus¬ 
ing  those  on  the  ninth  floor.” 
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Press  Group 
Aims  at  Closer 


Obliging  Fellow 
Lands  in  Jail 

Boise,  Idaho 
A  photo  in  the  Inquiring  Re¬ 
porter  column  in  the  Boise  States¬ 
man  led  to  the  arrest  of  one  loseph 
Gilbert  on  the  charge  of  passing 
a  no-good  check. 

His  picture  was  recognized  by 
two  victims  and  later  a  policeman 
arrested  him  in  a  pool  hall. 

“I  knew  I  shouldn’t  have  posed 
for  that  picture  but  I  didn’t  know 
how  to  turn  the  fellow  down,”  Gil¬ 
bert  said. 


U.P.  Staffer,  4  Others 
Detained  by  Reds 

On  June  6,  1944  William  R. 
Higginbotham,  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United  Press,  in¬ 
vaded  Normandy.  He  came 
through  unscathed  and  without 
misadventure.  Ten  years  and  a 
day  later,  June  7,  he  invaded  East 
Berlin  and  promptly  was  taken 
prisoner. 

What  led  to  the  captivity  was 
taking  pictures.  The  U.P.  reporter, 
one  of  a  group  of  five  American 
newsmen  who  had  the  day  before 
made  a  memorial  pilgrimage  to 
the  Normandy  beachheads, 
snapped  photographs  of  the  Soviet 
embassy  from  a  block  away,  and 
of  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  in  a 
“Free  Youth”  parade.  Presum¬ 
ably  it  was  one  of  the  marchers 
who  told  the  police  about  Higgin¬ 
botham’s  transgression. 

He  and  his  fellow  journalists 
were  arrested  and  held  in  a  Red 
police  station  for  15  minutes.  Af¬ 
ter  examination  of  their  passports 
they  were  released.  Higginboth¬ 
am  was  allowed  to  take  with  him 
his  camera  with  the  film  intact. 

His  companions  were  Loring  G. 
Nerwin,  publisher,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph;  Lee  McCardle, 
city  editor,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun; 
Milton  Berliner,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Daily  News,  and  Sander 
Vanocour,  an  American,  of  the 
Manchester  (England)  Guardian, 
m 

Miss  Burke  Retires; 
Sec.  to  McCormick 

Chicago 

Miss  Genevieve  Burke,  .secretary 
to  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 


School  Tieup 

State  College,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  complet¬ 
ed  its  organization  recently  at  a 
meeting  in  State  College  by  the 
final  adoption  of  a  constitution  by 
the  six  state  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  group.  ' 

The  meeting  took  place  during 
the  annual  Pennsylvania  Press 
Conference  here.  The  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  were:  the  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  School 
Press  Association,  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Department  of  Jour-  ' 
nalism  of  the  University. 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  I 
as  outlined  by  the  constitution  are 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  state  i 
groups  inerested  in  high  school 
journalism  in  the  fields  of  class 
work,  practical  publication  training, 
and  later  professional  study.  It 
has  additional  objectives  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  school  journal-  j 

ism  within  certain  state  organiza-  , 

lions;  to  support  educational  proj¬ 
ects  in  journalism;  and  “to  central-  I 

ize  these  interests  and  efforts  in  a  I 
body  composed  of  representatives  i 

of  leading  state  groups.”  j 

Broome  President  ( 

The  president  of  the  Council  is 
Robert  W.  Broome,  past  president 
of  the  PSBA  and  delegate  of  that 
group.  The  vicepresident  is  Earl 
E.  Keyser,  editor,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Inteligencer-Journal,  past  president 
of  the  PSNE  and  its  representative. 

The  executive  secretary  is  Prof. 
Franklin  Banner,  head  of  the  Penn 
State  Department  of  Journalism. 

A  number  of  specific  activities 
were  proposed  as  objectives.  These 
included  an  extension  of  press 
study  in  the  high  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  including  news  interpretation 
and  how  to  read  a  newspaper.  The 
establishment  of  closer  ties  between 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  and  high 
schools  through  the  presentation  of 
awards,  furnishing  professional 
speakers,  and  offering  advice  with 
regard  to  the  publications,  were 
also  recommended. 


Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  May,  1912,  has  re¬ 
tired.  She  began  as  a  Tribune  em¬ 
ploye  in  1910,  starting  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  auditing  department. 

During  World  War  I,  when  Col. 
McCormick  was  in  service.  Miss 
Burke  served  as  secretary  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Field,  who  was  then  Trib¬ 
une  business  manager.  Recently, 
the  Colonel  paid  her  a  tribute  when 
he  wrote  on  the  flyleaf  of  her  copy 
of  his  book  on  U.  S.  Grant:  “In¬ 
scribed  to  my  secretary,  collabo¬ 
rator  and  friend,  Genevieve  Burke, 
whose  other  strong  qualities  are 
overshadowed  by  her  utter  uncor¬ 
ruptibility.” 


The  creation  of  summer  work 
shops  at  Penn  State  for  high  school 
students  to  prepare  them  for  their 
senior  year  of  press  responsibility 
and  to  obtain  for  these  work  shops 
editors  and  publishers,  as  well  as 
high  school  advisers  as  leaders  of 
di.scussion  is  another  plan  the 
Council  has  in  mind. 


Name  Changed 

Montreal 

The  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association  has  announced 
that  its  name  has  been  changed 
to  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 
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oil.  Instead,  during  the  years  we 
drilled  this  great  distance,  we  almost 
doubled  Socony- Vacuum’s  domestic 
oil  reserves  which  now  stand  at  more 
than  1,650,000,000  barrels. 


TN  THAT  PERIOD  Socony-Vacuum  has 
JL  produced  in  the  United  States 
alone  more  than  900,000,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil.  Had  we  been  content  to  rest 
on  our  oars,  we  would  now  be  out  of 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC 
Makers  of  Mobilgas  and  Mobiloil 


William  Reswick  Dies; 
Ex-Moscow  Reporter 

William  Reswick.  a  foreign  cor- 
JoHN  Marsland.  72,  until  re-  respondent  who  covered  the  Soviet 
cently  a  member  of  the  New  York  Union  for  11  yeans  after  the  Bol- 
Time.s  biographical  index  staff,  at  shgyik  revolution,  died  June  2  in 
Crown  Heights  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  ]slew  York  after  several  months’ 
June  4.  illness.  He  was  64  years  old. 

*  *  Born  in  the  Ukraine.  Mr.  Res- 

WiLLiAM  C.  Nhlson,  82,  former  came  to  the  United  States  as 

art  director  for  the  old  New  York  ^  youth  and  his  native  tongue  later 
World  until  it  merged  with  the  p^^de  him  valuable  to  the  wire 
Telegram  and  more  recently  ad-  service.s  he  served, 
vertising  art  designer  for  New  York  Ue  began  his  newspaper  career 
advertising  corporations,  at  Mount  before  World  War  I  on  the  now 
Vernon.  N.  Y.,  June  8.  defunct  Warheit  and  later  went  to 

*  *  the  Jewish  Morning  Journal.  While 

Phil  Dinuoscio,  44,  former  Moscow  in  1923,  he  became  a 

newspaper  advertising  man  and  correspondent  for  International 
head  of  his  own  company  for  the  News  Service  and  later  was  bu- 
last  few  years,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  reau  chief  of  the  Associated  Press’ 

*  *  *  Moscow  bureau. 

John  M.  O’Connel,  77,  former  ^ 

editor,  Salida  (Colo.)  Mail,  after 

several  weeks'  illness  at  a  Salida  Reed  Tail  Bayne,  69, 

hospital.  May  3L  ^  Wisconsin  Publisher 

LeClaire  E.  Flint,  66,  a  for-  .  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

mer  editor,  Livingston  (Mo.)  En-  Reed  Taft  Bayne,  publisher, 
terpri.se,  and  publicity  director,  Manitowoc  Herald-Times,  died  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  at  a  heart  attack  June  7  at  the  age  of 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  June  7.  69.  He  was  at  his  newspaper  office 

*  *  the  day  before. 

Herbert  F.  Drake,  44,  drama  Mr,  Bayne  came  to  Manitowoc 
reporter  and  an  associate  drama  in  1931  from  Superior,  Wis.  and 
and  film  critic,  the  New  York  Her-  purchased  the  assets  of  the  Mani- 
ald  Tribune  in  the  1930s,  of  a  towoc  Times.  In  1932  he  and 
heart  ailment,  June  7.  newspaper  associates  from  Superior 

*  *  *  purchased  half-interest  in  the 

Fen  Shaw,  82,  for  nearly  half  Manitowoc  Herald-News,  consoli- 

a  century  drama  critic,  Detroit  dating  both  papers  into  the-Herald- 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  May  27.  Times 

*  *  *  In  1935  Mr.  Bayne  and  other  as- 

Frank  Getty,  58,  Washington,  sociates  purchased  controlling  in- 

D.  C.  public  relations  man  and  a  terest  in  the  Two  Rivers  (Wis.) 
former  assistant  city  editor.  Mil-  Reporter.  Twelve  years  later  he 
waitkee  (Wis.)  .Sentinel,  unexpect-  became  publisher  and  vicepresident 
edly  at  a  Washington  hotel.  May  1.  of  both  Manitowoc  papers  and  the 

*  *  *  Reporter. 

Lawrence  J.  Jacobs,  45,  public  ■ 

relations  dir^tor  W.  E.  Long  Co.,  C.  Northen.  81,  Dies,* 

Chicago  bakery  firm,  and  former  i-i‘  i.*  1 

reporter,  Chicago  Tribune,  the  old  rUbllSnuig'  Q^tuCial 

Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  St.  Jo-  Galveston,  Tex. 

seph  (Mich.)  Herald  Press,  June  4.  Edwin  Clyde  Northen,  81,  a  di- 

*  *  *  rector  of  the  Galveston  News  Pub- 

Edward  H.  (Pat)  Hauenstein,  lishing  Co.,  and  an  insurance  ex- 

66,  retired  editor,  Wooster  (Ohio)  ecutive  and  business  leader,  died 
Daily  Record,  May  II.  suddenly  May  30  at  his  home. 

*  *  *  Mr.  Northen  is  survived  by  his 

Frank  Sheridan,  67,  reporter,  father-in-law,  W.  L.  Moddy  Jr., 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  and  owner  of  \.\\e.  Galveston  News-Trib- 
regarded  as  dean  of  Camden  news-  une  and  president  of  the  publishing 
papermen,  in  Camden,  May  30.  company,  his  wife  and  relatives. 


Robert  H.  Swintz  Dies  joined  the  radio  staff  as  manager 
„  ,  .  of  WSBT  in  September  1934.  He 

Bend,  Ind.  resigned  his  position  as  manager 
Robert  H.  Swintz,  59,  former  in  February,  1953,  but  continued 
manager  of  WSBT,  the  South  Bend  in  the  service  of  WSBT  and  WSBT- 
(Ind.)  T'W/i/nie’.s  radio  station,  died  TV  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
June  4,  following  a  lingering  ill-  ill  health  forced  him  to  give  up 
ness  with  leukemia.  Mr.  Swintz  his  duties. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


JOSKPH  ANTHONY  SNVDO'^R 
Western  Newspapers 
3570  Frances  Ave.  Venire.  Calif. 


★  ★  COMPKTKNT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co..  025  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5.  California. 


SALKS,  Appraisals.  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
010  Georgia  Rank  Rldg..  Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
Irought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


WE  List  Only  First  Class  Properties 
on  an  Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  us  What 
You  Want — We’ll  Get  It.  if  possible. 
.7.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 


CONF I D E NTI A L  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  (Jlover  Co..  Ventura.  California 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HER.MAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa 


M.VY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  \’  A  1.1  ■  A  T 1 0  N  S 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHCYSEN 
446  Ocean  .Ave. _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

OHIO  weekly  established  1911  pricei 
for  quick  sale,  reason  owner’s  death. 
Gross  $15,000  to  $20,000.  $5000  cash. 
No  plant.  Box  2204,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. 


NEW  JERSEY  Weekly,  unopposed,  ei- 
tablished  1933;  excellent  opportunity. 
9.000  population,  2,100  subsrriberi. 
Good  printing  contract.  $7,500.  Box 
2331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  weekly,  $100,000  clan. 
Chart  Area  2;  25%  profit.  No  plant. 
If  sold  to  top  ad  man  only  $10,000 
down.  Balance  out  of  profits.  Box 
2321.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  4 
Associates.  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Lot 
Angeles  29,  California. 


Thom,4s  Burman  Chase,  93,  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Commercial,  June  3. 


Otto  Guenther 


Mrs.  C.  Maloney  Dies; 
McClatchy  Group  VP 

San  Francisco 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Maloney,  66, 
Chicago  vicepresident.  McClatchy  Newspa- 
Otto  Guenther,  78.  president  of  per  and  Broadcasting  Co.,  died 
Guenther,  Bradford  &  Co.,  adver-  here  June  1.  Mrs.  Maloney  was  a 
tising  agency,  died  here  June  7.  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  K. 
Mr.  Guenther’s  agency  was  estab-  McClatchy,  founder  of  the  Sacra- 
Hshed  by  his  late  father,  Otto,  in  mento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  a  sister  of 
1885.  A  brother  Louis,  publisher  Miss  Eleanor  McClatchy,  president 
of  Financial  World,  died  several  of  the  company  publishing  that  pa- 
months  ago.  Another  brother,  Rii-  per,  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  and 
dolph,  an  official  of  Albert  Frank-  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  in  addi- 
Guenther  Law.  Inc.,  advertising  tion  to  operating  six  radio  stations 
agency,  is  the  only  survivor.  and  a  television  station. 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  I>oans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broailway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


Newspaper  Consultants 


X  E  \V  S 1  *  A  I*  K  K  *T  V  sal  p  u  rc  h  a  si*  s , 

inanapHnent,  financp.  personnel  prob- 
Ipnis.  Publishers  Si*rviot‘,  P.  ().  Box 
3132,  Groi'nsboro.  North  Carolina. 

Business  Opportunities 


KXPKKiKNCEl)  advertising:  man  or 
woman  willins:  to  invest  o  to  10  thou¬ 
sand.  takinsr  complete  charj:e  of  ad¬ 
vertising:.  K.stablished  State  masrazine 
^ross  over  .$50,000  1053.  National  and 
state  acceptance.  Also  publishers  of 
Highway  and  Farm  majrazine.  Box 
24-56.  Kditor  Publisher. 


BIG.  strong:  weekly  and  j  )o  shop,  un¬ 
opposed  mid-soiitheast.  12,000  town 
Grossing  $141,000,  growing.  Bright  fu¬ 
ture  here  for  high-calibre  man.  Write 
fully  I  The  DI.\L  .Vgency,  640  W.  Wil- 

lis.  Detroit,  Michigan. _ 

CALIFORNIA  WEKKLIHS — Good  mar¬ 
kets:  $32,500  to  .$8.">.000.  Karl  MeOin* 
nis.  Broker.  Box  659.  La  Jolla.  Calif. 

FLORIDA  WKKKLY  — Offset  printed. 
Booming  community.  Reason:  Health. 

Box  2432.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FOR  SALK — Business  pa.]>er.  well  es¬ 
tablished.  excellent  6eld  and  future. 
Published  in  Chicago.  Terms.  Box 
2406.  Kditor  Sc  Publisher. _ _ 

MINORITY  interest  in  profitable  up* 
state  publishing  firm  operating  two 
dailies  and  job  printing.  $50,000  mini¬ 
mum  cash  required.  Box  2423,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

WANT  to  run  your  own  weekly? 
Here's  one  in  Ohio,  just  right  for  man- 
wife  team.  Profit  of  $7,000  last  year 
from  $17,000  gross.  Two-st’Ory  build¬ 
ing  on  Main  Street,  shop  down,  mod¬ 
ern  3-hedroom  apartment  up.  Town 
of  1.200,  a  short  drive  to  big  cities. 
No  competition.  Please  write  Box  2107, 
Kditor  k  Publisher. 

WEST  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  LARtJKST 
in  oil-irrigation  ■  iiinty;  pojmlation 
l.HOO  growing  fast;  liuge  potential,  *11 
equipment  nearly  new:  best  property 
now  on  market  in  west  Texas.  Price 
$45,000  with  $10,000  building.  Bailey- 
Krelihiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

_ Publications  Wanted 

NEW  KN(fL.\NI)  or  East  Coast  weekly 
or  small  daily  by  <|ualified  publisher. 
Must  stand  rigiil  examination.  Write 
Box  2425.  Kditor  k  Publisher. 
SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  i* 
wanted  by  experienced  publisher. 
Strict  confid**n'’e  observed.  Box  2435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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STAFF  too  busy  for  tliat  special  edi¬ 
tion.'  Make  it  easy.  L’nique,  scientific 
layouts.  Advertising  by  Harbaagh, 
Biglerville.  IVnn.sylvania. 

I’KK.MILMS— tlliCri.ATlOX 
lU'ILDKKS 

Pro  Tec-l'r-Dor  every  I'ar  owner  needs. 
Kasily  attached  to  uutsid.'  doors.  Pre¬ 
vents  doors  being  dented  and  paint 
chipped.  $12.00  dozen  jiair. 

’Safety  battery  candle’  for  choirs  at 
Christinas  candle  liglit  services,  glee 
clubs,  seliools,  fraternal  organizations 
.‘fl.j.OO  dozen.  FOB  X.Y.C.  Samples  of 
lioth  .$2.00.  Jloiiey  refunded  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  Write  for  details.  Lindner. 
153-KP  West  33  Xew  York.  Wl  7-919ti. 


ONK  POLL  UP  t  .VPs — Fine  Canadian, 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
.ALgonquin  4-872S.  New  York  City. 

_  Press  Room 


AVAILABLE* ThIs  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  POLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearinjcs— 
Spray  Fountains— Keels  &  Tensions. 
V^ery  reasonably  priced*— 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 
•  •  • 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Cut  off  23-9/16" 

4  .Arch  Type  I  nits 
llouble  Folder  and  Mail  Folder 
Ink  Pails,  Quick  Lockup 
.Vnglebars,  Pubber  Rollers 
.Substructure  and  Brackets 
or 

Suitable  for  Paper  Roll  Stands 
as  Floor  Fed  Press. 

.SPKCIFIC.VTIOXS  OX  REQUKST 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  Inc. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Y’oung,  experienced  and  aggressive 

OXE  of  Florida's  fastest  growing  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  offers  a  wonderful 
ipportunitv  for  an  experienced,  young¬ 
er  circulation  manager  who  wants  to 
live  and  work  in  the  Sunshine  State. 
Excellent  salary  to  top  man.  Inter¬ 
views  will  be  arranged  for  ICM.A  Con¬ 
vention  in  Daytona  this  month  with 
interested  applicants  wlvo  have  writ¬ 
ten  full  resume  of  experience  and 
lualilicat'on.s  to  B  >x  2336,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pcriodiciil  Subscriptions 

liet  tne  news  "Fast  and  F'irst"  every 
week — .>2  week^  a  year  with  an 
EDITOR  &  PI  BLISIIEP  subscription 
only  $6.30. 

Write  (IMCli  Eilitor  A:  Publisher. 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTIXG 

MOVIXU 

DISMAXTLIXC 
551  W.  22nd  St..  Xew  York  11,  X.  Y. 
PHOXE  OPegon  ,-.-7760 
E.  P.  WALL.MAX  .k  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  X.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

DISMAX'TLED — MOVED — ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Pages  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

3  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width— 23-9/ 16 
I  4  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
!  4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 2244 

I  4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 23-9/16 

4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width— 21  $4 

•  •  • 

1  Unit  GOSS — 12  Pages — 2244 

1  Unit  DUPLEX — 20  Pages — 2244 

2  Unit  DUPLEX— 32  Pages— 2244 

HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES 

3  Unit  Vertical  Type — 21 

6  Unit  Vertical  Type — 21% 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 2244 

4  Unit  V'ertical  Type — 2244 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern— 23-9/16 
6  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
•  •  • 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ROOMS 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-1132  I 

*  *  * 


415  Lexington  Ave.,  Xesv  York  17,  X.Y. 


24PAGE  Hoe  Straightline,  single 
;  width  press  with  stereotype  equipment. 

I  32  and  48  HOE  Presses  with  double 
folder — i22-$i  cutoff. 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  elevating  Ta- 
I  hies. 

I  Furnaces — all  sizes 

i  FL.VT  and  curved  casting  boxes. 

;  ROYLE  and  Wesel  Flat  Routers. 

I 

I  Send  for  current  lists: 

I  THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

I  Stamford,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  36,  N.  Y. 


CIKCULATIOX  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Chart  .Vrea  2,  30,000  circulation. 
Prefer  man  with  ex|.erience  on  both 
small  and  large  papers.  .Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  Circu¬ 
lation.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIPCC  L.VTLOX  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  staOers  needed  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily  and  weekly  jiaiiers.  Send 
aiqdieation  to  PXP.V.  304  Telegraph 
Building.  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 
GOOD  starting  salary  and  a  bright 
'  future  for  a  competent  assistant  man- 
I  .iger  well  vers.  il  in  all  phases  of  eireu- 
I  lation  and  ilistrihution.  Important 
d.iily  in  Cha't  Vrea  2.  Please  write 
]  fiillv,  P.  t>.  P,M\  •2.'»66  p-.t.’-snn.  X.  ,T . 

I  CIRCULATION 

j  ASSISTANT 

1  DPPDRTUX ITY  for  com|M-tent  man  to 

I  qualify  for  top  circulation  si>ot  with 
rapidly  growing  Pennsylvania  (eve¬ 
ning)  daily. 


SPECIALIZIXG  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  .\ve..  Lyndluirst,  X.  J. 
Phone  tieneva  8-3744 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
A  X  Y  W  HERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  Xew  York  3,  X.  Y. 
_ Phone  FiPring  7-1740 _ 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anyw-here. 
36-26-31  ..St..  Long  Island  City  6,  X.  Y. 
STillwell  6  0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room _ 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes^ 

2/72  and  2/90  channel  ina^jnzines 

Microtlierm  Electric  Pots,  AC 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessoriea. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

■500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — X.  Y.  36 
for  SALE:  two  Model  8  Linotypes 
Xumbers  39320  and  46132  with  gas 
pot,  each  equipped  with  two  full  length 
jaagazines  90  channel,  two  universal 
,  linotype  molds  and  one  Cline  D.C.  mo- 
'  tor  and  motor  support.  Price  $3,000. 
Each  f.o.b.  Xews  lliiilding,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey. 

LIXOTY’PES  and  Intortypes.  .Models 
5.  8,  14.  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  Xorth- 
ern  Machine  Works.  323  Xorth  Fourth 
St,.  Philadeliihia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

Pbotogniphic  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  One  Wesel  Galley  Process 
.  Camera,  with  16  x  20  back  complete 
I  with  Cooks  Process  len.s — 16  inch,  se- 
j  fiei  5.  Normal  condition  for  such 
I  equipment  after  several  years'  use. 

A*  is.  w-here  is,  $300.  Gene  Hamilton, 
,  The  Tuscaloosa  News,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  8  page  Angle  Bar 
Press  with  AC  motor,  etc.  Can  be  seen 
running  now.  Available  immediately 
at  $6,500.  Alan  Dietch,  Printing 
Equipment.  71  Queensboro  Road, 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y.  Phone  Culver  2931. 


2-UNlT  HOE  (32  pages)  end  feed. 
Double  folders;  .\C  or  DO  Drive;  ex¬ 
cellent  condition:  priced  right:  terms. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark  Bt.,  Cliieago 

5.  Illinois. _ _ _ 

P.VN'COAST  4  color  unit,  can  be  used 
with  regular  press  units.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Used  Presses 

4k  Since  newspapers  constantly  ar« 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOi$8 
units,  we  usually  have  a  lilt  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  aoon,  for  newapa- 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

4k  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

4k  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  (XITUPLE  PRESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
'4  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides;  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition;  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. 


4'  &  P  Boxmaker’s  press,  takes  15x24 
chase,  offset  side  arms  accommodating 
long  sheet,  no  motor,  Glen  Stevenson, 
14‘28  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TWO  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drives,  com- 
,>lete  with  control  boards.  George  C. 
Dzford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
news.paper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22V4"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  it  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  A 
Pnblisber. 


WANTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller,  hand  catting  outfit.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


TUBULAR  Curved  Plate  Router,  Mat 
Roller  and  Sta-Hi  Machine.  Free  Press, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 


GOSS  100  Series  Dek-A-Tube  prese, 
16  or  20  or  24  pages.  Or  would  ^  in¬ 
terested  in  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  late 
model.  Give  full  details,  price,  avail¬ 
ability.  The  Standard  -  Freeholder, 
Cornwall,  Ontario,  Canada. 


('.ASH  fur  Ludlow  and  acceptable  fonts 
matrices:  also  Elrod  and  molds;  elec¬ 
tric  heat  desired,  could  use  gas;  iiia- 
chines,  equipment  must  be  in  perfect 
condition,  priced  right ;  send  serial 
number  machines,  proofs  matrix,  mold 
faces,  number  cabinets,  drawers.  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Company,  Cartersville, 
Georgia. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


MANAGER,  old  established  weekly 
newspaper  Chart  Area  6.  Must  be  ca¬ 
pable  salesman,  editor  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility.  "Town  of  over  3,600 
Good  living  for  hustler.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Write  fully,  apply  Box  2322, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OXOE  in  lifetime  opportunity  for  qual¬ 
ified  Editor-Manager  of  weekly  in 
California  coast  town  (l.fiOO  popula¬ 
tion)  in  first  stages  of  large,  perma¬ 
nent  boom.  (Qualifications  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  experience.  Successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  expected  to  assume  pub- 
lisliersliip  in  near  future;  opportunity 
for  investment. 

HE  WILL  believe  in  constructive  lib¬ 
eral  independent  policy  and  will  have 
full  editorial  autonomy. 

REPLY  fully  and  confidentially  to 
Wallace  Brooks,  Management  Con¬ 
sultant,  329  Motor  Way,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California. 


.MAX.IGER  fast  growing  Ohio  newspa¬ 
per.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  expe¬ 
rienced  young  aggressive  promoter. 
State  salary  desired.  Box  2455,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPLY  should  include  date  available, 
present  salary  requirement  and  reason 
for  change  of  position. 

Box  2433.  Editor  A  Publisher 


_ Classified  Advcrtfaiin 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  June  20  to 
direct  staff  of  two  and  solicit  display. 
Population  35,000,  circulation  24,000, 
Ideal  living  conditions.  Younger  ambi¬ 
tious  man  with  manager  experience. 
Complete  experience  to  Office  Manag- 
er.  Journal,  Rapid  City,  So.  Dakota. 

TELEPHONE  SALESGIRL 
able  to  qualify  as  assistant  suiterviior 
for  the  leading  newspaper  for  claasi- 
fied  adi  in  the  Evening-Sunday  field. 
Applicant  should  be  under  thir^-one; 
have  sound  education;  have  good  lalea 
record  on  varioui  classifications;  have 
ability  to  impart  sales  know  how.  Our 
telephone  room  is  being  changed  from 
a  primarily  voluntary  denartment  to 
a  saleg-voluntary  combinatiun.  Big  city 
experience  is  not  a  mnat.  Experience 
in  competitive  market  is  a  necessity. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Chart 
Area  6.  Send  complete  resume.  Replies 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 

2339,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Y’OUN’G  woman  to  ait  as  assistant  to 
Classifii-d  Advertising  Manager,  Chart 
.Area  2  Newspaper.  Ao’-rn-.inf  slioii’d 
have  at  least  5  years  Classified  back¬ 
ground  and  be  sales  and  iironiotienal 
minded.  For  personal  interview  write 
full  partieulars  to  B  ix  2102.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  sell,  service 
display  accounts  on  51,000  afternoon 
daily.  150,000  city  Chart  Area  6. 
Congenial  staff.  Excellent  opportunity 
based  on  ability.  Salary,  bonus,  plus 
usual  benefits.  Write  giving  lull  de¬ 
tails.  age,  marital  status,  experience, 
present  salary  and  availability,  Box 

2207,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MAN.  expe- 
rienced  in  small  daily  field,  needed 
immediately  on  fast  growing  paper  of 
18,000.  Located  in  world's  best  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  country.  Prefer  man 
under  40.  Excellent  opportunity  as 
Assistant  Advertising  h^tnager.  Salary 
open.  State  past  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter  AIR  MAIL.  Box 
2241  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Display  Advertising 


SUUl^H,  hard-working,  young  married 
man  needed  at  once  for  top  sales  po¬ 
sition  on  local  display  staff,  apply; 
Paul  Brooks,  News-Herald,  Panama 
City,  Florida. 


ADVERTISING  and  SALES  PROMO¬ 
TION  MANAGER.  Leading  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Chart  Area  7.  Better  class 
merchandise,  independent.  Man  or 
woman  under  35.  Budget  approximate¬ 
ly  $50,000.  Growing  community  close 
to  metropolitan  cities.  Salary  open. 
Immediate.  Box  2341,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

WE  WANT 

an  exi»erien<'eii  an  1  ha  d  driving 
salesman  to  till  lead  sjmt  on  0  man 
retail  staff  on  a  fast  moving  daily  in 
competitive  suburban  N.  Y.  market.  An 
opportunity  to  move  ahead  with  a 
strong  organization. 

Write  full  details  and  salary  rec|uirc- 
ment  to  Box  2441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTI.SING  SOLICITOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  semi-weekly  new>paper.  Must 
be  able  to  drive  car.  Contact  James  J. 
Reddig.  News-Chronicle,  Shijipeiisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


ASSISTANT 

ADVERTI.SING 

MANAGER 

This  is  an  opportiiuity  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  successful  iid- 
vertising  man  to  move  up  into  assist¬ 
ant  managership  with  an  outstanding 
daily  newspaper  in  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Must  feel  at  home  in 
competitive  market. 

Write  fullest  details  to  Box  2440 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

A  VERY  GOOD  proposition  for  one 
or  two  special  edition  salesmen.  Work 
should  last  through  September  or  long- 
er.  Commissions  should  average  from 
$200  to  .$300  per  week.  Apply  C  L 
Leach  Publishing  Co..  .Norfolk,  Va. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
MAN — .  permanent,  opportunity-tilled 
position  open  on  high  class  midwest 
daily.  Me  want  a  young  hustler,  com¬ 
petent  with  copy  and  layout,  ambitious 
and  reliable.  We  offer  security,  steady 
advancement,  unusual  extra  benefits 
top  working  conditions  including  five- 
day  week,  congenial  staff.  Clean,  pros- 
^rous  one-paper  community  of  40  000 
Write  Box  2420,  Editor  &  Publisheri 
giving  details  of  training,  experience, 
personal  data,  references,  availability, 
DISPL.4Y'  salesman  with  layout  expe- 
rjenee  for  aggressive  5-day  Idaho 
daily.  Population  5,500.  Must  be  pro¬ 
moter  and  producer.  Salary  $375  and 
up  per  month  dependinj?  experience, 
plus  commission.  Give  references  and 
full  details.  The  Daily  Bulletin.  Black- 
foot.  Idaho. 


DISPLAY 

Advertising  Salesman 

Mf'E  SEEK  a  salesman  in  his  twenties 
with  two  or  three  years  successful  sell- 
mg  experience  on  a  smaller  paper. 
The  man  we  want  knows  he  can  sell 
advertising  and  is  looking  for  a  chance 
to  develop  his  ability  on  a  larger  pa¬ 
per  where  the  opportunity  is  greater. 
Salary  dependent  on  experience. 

4Vrite  personnel  department 
Morning  'Star  and  Register-Republic 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


NEM’SP.VPER  advertising  layout  man 
to  double  in  sales  promotion  capacity. 
Mu.st  be  top-notch  cojiy  writer  with 
plenty  of  experience.  Chart  .Vrea  6. 
Box  2414.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  MIDWEST'S  BEST 
community  dailies  wants  an  unusual 
man  to  do  advertising  promotion,  re¬ 
search,  lineage  statistics,  make  some 
advertiser  contacts,  work  closely  with 
advertising  manager.  Must  he  lavout 
and  copy  expert.  There  are  exceptional 
salary  and  advancement  opportunities 
here  for  a  young  family  man  who 
wants  to  get  ahead  in  the  advertising 
field.  Give  personal  data,  references, 
salary  requirements.  Box  2434,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN — Immediately. 
One  who  can  do  his  own  layout.  To 
locate  in  Pittsljurgh  area.  Salary  and 
other  benefits.  Write  at  once  to 
Box  2418.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Weekly  newspaper  in  growing  Chicago 
suburb.  Tough  coiii])etitive  situation. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  promotion 
minded  advertising  man.  .Address 
R.  L.  SHLESS 

Myers  Publishing  Co.,  7519  N.  Ash¬ 
land,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


OPElt.VTUK  wanted  immediately.  Ex¬ 
perienced  also  with  ad  composition. 
Afternoon  daily.  $2.25  scale,  paid  va¬ 
cation,  pension  plan,  present  employes 
union  members.  Roy  Davis,  Foreman, 
News,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 


WANTED:  First  class  all  around 
pressman  experienced  in  operation  of 
4-unit  Goss.  Open  Shop.  Clifford  Alves, 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  Lakeland 
Ledger,  Lakeland,  Florida. 


mssmsmsi 
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WRITER.SI  We  have  a  continual  hmj 
for  books,  TV  scripts,  short  itoriq. 
articles,  dramas,  etc.  Write  for  teiai 
— TGD.AYt  Mead  Agency,  419 — te 
Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  chsuji 
(if  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  tit 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  addrtu 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dep:, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


REPORTER  Wanted  immediately.  Ver¬ 
satility  needed.  Experience  desired,  PRINTING  Instructor  to  Head  New 
but  not  absolutely  necessary.  Huron  Department  State  University.  Chart 
Daily  Plainsman,  Huron,  So.  Dakota.  Area  6.  Box  2413.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Y'OUNG  NEWSMAN  with  desk,  camera  - - 

training  for  sports,  general  assign-  INSTRUCTION 

ments  strong  6,000  Chart  Area  2  dai-  .  .  . —  . 

ly;  become  news  editor  as  soon  as  _ Classified  Advertising 

ability  proven.  Permanent.  M'rite  giv¬ 
ing  experience,  references,  salary.  HIGHEST  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
Box  2329.  Editor  &  Publisher.  .lohs  in  Classified  go  to  those  whoWe 


GENEK-VL  News  Reporter  for  .)  day 
week  Chart  -Area  6  afternoon  daily. 
Top  opportunity  for  versatile,  alert 
man.  Camera  knowledge  heljiful.  Pros¬ 
perous  medium  size  city.  Excellent  job 
ln'nefits.  .$80  week  start,  merit  raises. 
Send  detailed  background,  experieiie.- 
and  a  few  clippings  to  Box  2453,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CITA'  EDITOR,  high  standard  after¬ 
noon  paper,  population  25,000  in 
Cliart  Area  9.  Good  background  re¬ 
porting  and  desk  work  essential,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Chart  Areas  6  to  10.  Good 
salary,  other  benefits.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  experience,  personal  data,  refer¬ 
ences,  earnings.  Box  2451,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LA  NCASTER  (PENNSYLVANIA) 
NEWSPAPERS  need  experienced  RE¬ 
PORTER  for  general  news  assignment. 
Regular,  5  day  week,  good  salary  plus 
employees’  benefits.  Write  Mr.  .Sla- 
bach,  8  West  King  Street,  or  phone 
Lancaster  5251,  giving  age,  exiierience, 
and  references. 


REPORTER,  all-around,  small  daily, 
chart  area  11.  Guaranteed  managing 
editorship  if  right  man.  State  referen¬ 
ces,  salary,  full  details,  available  date. 
Box  2408,  Editor  S  ’’ublisher. 


WANTED  Sports  ..  riter.  Please  state 
age,  experience,  availability,  salary 
desired,  first  letter.  Jerry  Nardiello, 
Middletown  Journ.al,  Middletown.  Ohio. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising _ 

[  HIGHEST  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
I  .lobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  who’ve 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOAV. 

THE  20-WEEK  How-ard  Parish  Course 
in  Classified  can  up  your  earnings — 
change  your  whole  future  I 

ENTIRE  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  Y'ou 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or.  you  FLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School's  rolls. 

SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 

FULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
w-eeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  .Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79tli  St..  Miami  47,  Florida 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


MR.  OWNERr— I  OAN  MANAGE  you 
newspaper  or  any  Department  for  yoc. 
Former  3-chain  weekly  publisher  4t- 
sires  position  in  West,  South  West « 
Mid  West.  We  know  what  it  takei  to 
run  a  newspaper.  We  can  do  it  be 
cause  we  have  done  it.  Detailed  beck- 
ground  on  request.  Why  not  risk  i 
letter  to  Frederick  W.  Gietel  Jr.  h 
Saline  Valley  Farms,  Saline,  Micbipi. 
It  costs  only  3e  and  a  little  time  to 
find  out  if  I’m  the  man  for  you. 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager  hiji. 
ly  qualified  reorganization  trained  u- 
ecutive  to  quickly  reconstruct  proit 
able  momentum.  Box  2324,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


TOP  NEWS  EXECUTIVE,  curreatj 
employed  in  number  I  job  in  metre- 
polltan  field,  desires  better  life  ta 
family  and  different  point  of  view  • 
medium  or  small  daily.  Would  tlu 
consider  weekly.  Completely  familiir 
every  phase  editorial  operation.  Salzir 
secondary,  percentage  profits  or  itoci 
interest  for  which  willing  to  psj. 
Available  1  month.  Will  gladly  inbrnii 
recommendations  and  welcomes  face-to- 
face  interview.  Box  2332,  Editor  t 
Publisher.  _ 


ACCOUNTANT:  Age — 32;  Education 
Boston  University,  B.B.A.  in  account¬ 
ing,  inagns  cum  Isude;  Experience— 
12  years  with  Boston  daily  as  circak- 
tion  accounting  manager,  A.B.C.  audit¬ 
or,  general  accounting,  atatementi.  ci- 
penae  analysis,  payroll,  cashier,  etc.; 
References — present  employer  will  lup- 
ply  on  request:  Seeking — position  witk 
challenge  and  chance  for  advancement; 
Salary — open.  Box  2446,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  _ 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  or  edi¬ 
tor  position  in  10-20,000  communitj 
in  East  by  all-around  newsman  witi 
18  years’  experience  as  reporter,  c^- 
umnist,  editor,  ad  ssletman  and  pnbli: 
relations  agency  man.  Married,  belt 
references.  Box  2431,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER,  Los  Angeles  commanit;: 
daily,  all  departments;  selling  out, 
wishes  new  connections.  Box  24M 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  (female) 
GOOD  Writer,  interest,  solid  back¬ 
ground,  international  relations.  Steno., 
typing,  ditto  machine.  One  girl  office. 
Salary  $70.  Box  2457,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liihur. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


CONNECTICUT  Education  Association 
has  permanent  staff  poaition  for  ca¬ 
pable  person  who  believes  education 
is  important.  REQUIREMENTS:  good 
health,  liking  for  people,  dependable 
car,  successful  experience  in  newswrit¬ 
ing  and  honse  organ  editing.  USE¬ 
FUL:  knowledge  of  promotion,  radio- 
TV,  layout,  artwork.  Starting  salary 
$5,500-6,000;  yearly  increasei.  I^ply 
by  letter  before  July  1  to  EXE(jU- 
TIVE  SECRETARY,  21  Oak  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Mechanical 

TWO  TTS  Perforator  operators.  South¬ 
ern  New  England  daily.  Minimum  360 
linos.  $2.80  scale.  Union.  37J'i  hours, 
day  side.  Permanent.  Give  background. 

Box  2442  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  6  day  daily- 
paper  needs  immediately  first  class  op¬ 
erator.  Contact  Mr.  Strange,  Times 
Herald,  Glean,  New  York. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  June  12.  19M 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


AVA1L.VBLK  soon,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  editor-executive,  30,  who  recent¬ 
ly  sold  own  publication.  Weekly,  daily 
and  news  magazine  experience  in  news, 
advertiaing,  printing.  Welcome  hearing 
from  publisher  or  firin  anxious  for 
top-level  executive  assistant  with  prov¬ 
en  ability.  Write,  Box  2420,  Editor 
Piihli-iher. 

YOL'N'G  family  man  with  20  years 
varied  newspaper  experience  available. 
Qualihed  as  General  or  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Prefers  .Advertising.  Box  2440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  OR  NEWS  EDITOR.  Seven 
years’  experience  with  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Competent  in  all  phases 
editorial,  advertising,  make-up.  Would 
like  place  with  alteruoon  daily  or  toip 
weekly  with  future.  Absolutely  top 
references.  Box  2012,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


YOU  GET  A  PRIZEWINNER 
in  this  reporter.  Now  employed  with 
12  years'  varied  experience  on  metro- 
!  politan  dailies.  Present  fur-lined  rut 
j  occupied  for  10  years;  now  too  con¬ 
fining;  want  new  opportunities.  Box 
2147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aggressive  type.  District  Manager, 
30  years  age,  high  school  graduate, 
thorough  Little  Merchant  Plan,  Car¬ 
rier  Promotion,  Records,  A.B.C.  etc., 
7  years'  experience.  Now  handling 
5,000  home  delivery,  60  carrier-sales¬ 
men.  Desires  equal  with  future  in  larg¬ 
er  hlidw-estern  or  Western  paper.  All 
inquiries  answered.  Best  references. 

Box  2215.  Editor  &  PiiDlisher. _ 

yoU.VG  AGGRESSIVE  District  Mana¬ 
ger,  11  years  extensive  circulation  ex¬ 
perience.  highly  competitive  90,000 
Daily  and  Sunday.  Well  versed  mod¬ 
ern  circulation  methods.  Home  De¬ 
livery,  Little  Merchant  Plan;  A.  B.  C., 
Promotion.  Street  Sales,  etc.  Ready 
to  move  up,  willing  to  relocate  any¬ 
where  upon  right  opportunity.  Box 
2340.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCL’L.VTIOX  Manager,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  highly  competitive  fields 
available  to  Publisher  offering  conge¬ 
nial  and  favorable  surroundings,  with 
reasonable  chance  of  fiermancncy. 
Strong  on  selling  ability  and  able  to 
train  others.  Record  and  references 
testify  to  ability  to  handle  any  job. 
Prefer  something  under  50.000.  Write 
Box  2422.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
now  employed.  Small  Daily  preferred. 
Box  2401,  Editor  1-  Publisher. 

MR.  WESTERN  PUBLISHER— Do 
yon  need  a  Circulation  .Manager  to 

bring  your  paper  up  to  full  saturation 

levels!  If  so  I  am  your  man.  Box  2449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SEE  AD 
PAGE  60 

TOP  CIRCULATOR 
AVAILABLE 

CoiTcapondcpIa 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

^LL  cover  Washington,  Oregon,  Brit¬ 

ish  Columbia  for  syndicate,  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  magaiine,  etc.  Accept  asaignmentt 
for  articles  and/pr  regular  news  aerv- 
iee.  Timely,  imaginative,  accurate 
stories  with  excellent  photos.  Former 

editor-writer  national  trade  magaxine, 

news  reporter,  free-lancer.  Age  32. 
Box  2302,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Chwified  AdvcrtfalBg 

FAMILY  MAN  (27)  7  years  classified 
snd  display  sales,  layout  and  copy, 
desires  to  move  up  ladder.  Administra¬ 
tive.  sales,  promotion.  Willing  to  leam 
more.  Eastern  Seaboard.  Box  2131, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Dfaphiy  AdvcrtMiiK 

ADMAN,  8  years  medium  size  daily 
ezperience,  age  30 — seeks  advertising 
manager  or  number  1  spot.  Tactful 
producer  of  results.  Permanent,  sober, 
family,  lollege.  Box  2311,  Editor  A 
Pablinher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  back- 
groond  five  competitive  papers  up  to 
135.000  A.B.C.  Available  NOW.  Box 
2325.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-\S4S1ST.VNT  Ad  Manager  12  thousand 
daily  who  is  Missouri  graduate  sin¬ 
cerely  believe.a  he  is  ready  for  gre.ater 
responsibilities.  5  Years  experience, 
29.  married,  tiermani-nt.  Midwest  or 
horth.  Box  2430,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUPYREADER  who  can  copyread,  not 
just  read  copy.  Six  yeari’  experience. 
I  Style  conscious.  Box  2206,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


B.M  PLOYED  Metropolitan  newsman, 
five  years’  experience  general,  feature 
and  desk,  desires  position  as  assistant 
city  editor  in  medium-size  New  Eng¬ 
land  community.  Family,  veteran,  A.B. 
References  and  samples.  Box  2223, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


FEMME,  jonrnslism  '55  grad,  seeks 
summer  newspaper  work.  Can  write, 
read  copy,  type,  steno.  Any  ares,  any 
salary.  Box  2229,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1933  JOURNALISM  grad  seeks  begin¬ 
ning  reporting  position  on  weekly  or 
small  daily,  in  Chart  Ares  1  or  2.  Box 
2311,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  32,  B.S.  journalism,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  job.  25,000  plus  daily. 
Travel.  Box  2218.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


-A-l  NEWSMAN  wants  comparable  sal¬ 
ary,  fewer  hours.  Eight  years  report¬ 
ing,  desk.  Like  West,  Box  2318,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


VET,  24,  Ivy  League  graduate  journal¬ 
ism  major  presently  employed  trsfflc 
and  copy  with  4A  Ad  agency.  Box 
1937,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


WORK  MY  SPECIALTY 
SPORTS,  Features  or  Photo-Combo. 
Box  2319,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOK-WBITER  — Rounded 
and  grounded.  Veteran,  Reliable,  Top 
Grade;  Executive  and  Administrative 
Experience;  Versed  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Organization,  Sales  Materials; 
Seeks  Better  Connection  with  Daily, 
Trade.  Agency,  or.  Change  necessary. 
Best  References.  Box  2342,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWS.M.AN,  experienced,  mature.  Fea¬ 
tures,  objective,  factual.  Photographer. 
Two-time  veteran;  ready  mid-August. 
Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  Box  2343, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR.  26,  small  daily,  seeks  re¬ 

porting  slot  on  50,000-100,000  class 
dsily.  Top  references,  know-how  all 
phases.  Sslary  secondary.  Available  in 
August.  Box  2307,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

SM.ALL  New  York  daily,  would  like 

feature  writing  and/or  editorial  writ¬ 

ing  on  larger  paper;  14  years'  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  2355,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEW1SPAPER  Executive,  Age  40,  now 
available — Managing  or  city  editor.  20 
years'  experience  all  phases  (ex-editor 
and  publisher) — also  consider  public 
relations,  best  references.  Box  2337, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSP.\PERMAN,  now  house  organ 
editor,  wants  daily  news  job.  Weekly, 
daily  experience  all  phases,  writing  to 
make-np.  Can  handle  camera.  Vet,  28, 
BA  journalism,  married.  No  decent 
salary  offers  rejected.  Top  references. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2334,  Editor  A 
Pablij>her. 


NO  NOVICE  reporter  looking  for  way 
nnt  of  blind  alley.  Digger.  Superior 
writer.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  2338,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  Photographer  -  Rdneation 
Editor  now  employed  on  8.500  circu¬ 
lation  p.m.  daily  seeks  job  on  larger 
paper  as  straight  photographer,  school 
page  reporter,  and/or  feature  writer. 
Nearly  3  years’  experience,  single,  ear, 
34.  Photos  made  in  Europe;  aome  pub¬ 
lished.  Want  permanent  location  before 
returning  Europe  July  1.  Available 
October  1  or  sooner  if  job  opening. 
Box  2301.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


2.  1954'  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  12,  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edttorial 


Editorial 


CALIFORNIA  1 
College  professor  4  years  New  York, 
Oregon  earnestly  desires  to  re-enter 
newspaper  field;  BS,  MS;  32;  widely 
traveled;  wrote  1949  SDX  award  news¬ 
cast  ;  co-author  book ;  magazine  arti¬ 
cles;  2  years  Indiana  daily;  will  inter¬ 
view.  Fred  Brewer,  731  Southwest 
King.  Portland  6,  Oregon. 


REPORTER,  27,  single,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  AH  beats,  pins  editorials, 
features  and  heads.  Available  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  Box  2328.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


-VBLE,  sober  newsman,  3U  years  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  desk  job  on  meiliiim  or 
large  daily.  A.  J.  Welter,  Box  265, 
Winnemucca,  Nevada. 


DKSKMAN — twenty-five  years  on  big, 
small  dailies  as  night,  news,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  seeks  change.  Now  eiiiploycii.  46. 
Family.  Box  2436.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  A-I  alumni  magazine  5  years; 
3  years  teacher  .l-School;  3  years  re¬ 
porting.  desk  (daily).  Non-fiction  free 
lance.  BS.I.  MS  (Journalism  major). 
Married,  39,  2  boys.  Out  of  journal¬ 
ism  4  months,  want  to  return.  Chart 
-Vrea  6,  or  adjacent.  Box  2444,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  daily  or  weekly.  Small  town. 
18  years’  experience.  Good  photogra¬ 
pher.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  2439.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  national  experience,  13  years 
this  job.  pai>er  sold;  ;510.000.  Box 
2410.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER.  2  years  150,000 
eirculatiun.  Also  Foreign  experience. 
24,  J-Grad..  vet,  single,  have  ear. 
Want  out  of  New  York,  locate  any¬ 
where.  Sports  preferred.  $85  minimum, 
Box  2450.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOMESICK  Midwesterner  yearns  to 
settle  in  responsible  editorial  job. 
Married  Missouri  grasiuate,  31.  with  5 
years’  experience  on  semi-weekly  and 
daily.  Box  2438,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


INTERNATIONAL-POLITICAL  Af¬ 
fairs  man  in  search  of  challenging 
berth  where  knowledge,  insight  and 
writing  skill  count.  BS.T,  MA  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  International 
-Affairs.  State  Department  experience 
p.  C.  and  abroad  pins  diversified  writ¬ 
ing.  researrh,  leg  work.  Vet,  27,  mar¬ 
ried,  car.  Box  2403,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JUST  released  Marine  Officer  seeks 
news  reporting  position  on  daily. 
Journalism  grad,  23,  married.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  2,  but  will  go  anywhere. 
Available  now.  Box  2454,  Editor  S- 
Pnblisher. 


NEWSJIAN,  married.  39,  9yi  years’ 
experience  plus  high  grade  M.S.  in 
Journalism,  seeks  editing  post  on  daily. 
Box  2404.  Editor  A  Piibiisher. 


NEWSMAN,  25,  wants  editing-report¬ 
ing  job  with  California  paper.  3  vears’ 
experience.  Married.  1  child.  Handle 
news,  heads,  make-up,  pics.  Box  2411, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  deskman.  29,  MSJ  Col- 
nmbia,  4  years’  experience.  Specialty, 
labor  best.  Chart  Area  1,  2.  Box  2437, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 3  years  courthouse,  city 
hall.  17,000  daily.  Seeks  broader  ex¬ 
perience.  Samples.  AB,  married.  Box 
2445.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  24,  now  on  small  daily 
desires  job  on  medium  paper.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Wants  spot  with  fu¬ 
ture.  West  or  midwest.  Box  2447,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SEEK  $60,  3  10-hoiir  days  week  as 
copy  editor  or  reporter  in  order  to 
finish  second  novel.  Box  2416,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  33,  now  employed 
50.000  daily,  wants  permanent  spot 
as  editor-writer  with  progressive  news- 
t>appr.  Will  go  anywhere.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  J-grad.  has  own  car.  Box  2412, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Writer-Editor- Photographer, 
28,  seeks  spot  with  small-medium  daily 
anywhere.  6  years'  experience,  reli- 
iihle.  Worth  investigating.  Box  2400. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  reporter  midwest  daily  wants  job 
writing  si>orLs  or  as  sports  editor 
medium-sized  daily.  E.xi>erienred  all 
]>liases  news,  sports.  Box  2427,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  itches  for  stories 
with  rainbows  of  color  and  strives 
for  a  chuckle  in  routine  copy  wants 
advance  to  medium-large  Eastern  daily. 
Has  ~'/i  years  beat,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features  on  dailies.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2443,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher.  _ 


WIRE  or  copy  desk  man.  ;»4,  married. 
Six  years  experience.  Winding  up  Eu- 
rojic  news  stint.  Available  September. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2415,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ _ 


A'OL  NU  newspaper  woman  seeks  copy¬ 
reading  post.  Now  woman's  editor;  has 
city,  wire  desk  exi>erience.  References. 
Box  2  417.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 


KDITDRIAL  WRITER 
Sound  background  and  exi)erience.  now 
in  charge  of  well-rated,  inJluential  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Kepulilicun.  non-interna¬ 
tionalist.  free  enterpriser;  in  forties. 
Wants  permanence.  Available  on  rea- 
sonalile  notice.  Box  2458,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Pbotogniphy 


NEWS  PHOT(X}RAPHER,  Formerly 
worked  as  Chief  Photographer.  Exjre- 
rienced  Fairchild  Operator.  Have  own 
cameras,  dark  room  equipment,  new 
car  with  police  radio.  Available  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1954.  Write  Box  2242,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ANY  TIME.  Any  place,  under  any 
conditions,  I  can  get  Them.  Box  2320, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
25,000  a.m.  paper.  Would  appreciate 
change  to  mere  picture-conscious  spot. 
Have  car  and  cameras.  Box  2333, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


THIS  MAY  COST  CWOD  MONEY; 
BE  WORTH  YOUR  INVESTIGATION : 

Young  uniquely  experienced  photog¬ 
rapher  on  lookout  for  solid,  advancing 
position  with  stable  growing  outfit,  all- 
around  work.  No  beginner,  not  desper¬ 
ate;  now  with  respected  Chart  Area  7 
daily  on  news,  features,  layouts,  color, 
with  reportage,  research  abilities,  fnje 
pay,  benefits.  Solid  character,  ample 
‘•drive”,  originality,  superbly  equip¬ 
ped.  Could  travel,  locate  in  worthwhile 
apot,  assume  responsibilities^  easily.  If 
new  energy,  ability,  personality  is 
need,  get  in  touch,  Don  t  offer  ordi¬ 
nary  ‘‘button-pushing”  mediocre  sal¬ 
ary  Job;  that  is  not  new  horl»B  1 
want  and  would  work  intensMy  to 
build.  Confidential.  Box  2317,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Promotion— PwbHc  RchitioM 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  staff  post 
sought  in  East  by  newsman;  eight 
years  industrial,  labor  news  and  signed 
column  coverage,  two  years  broad- 
based  Public  Relations  agency  experi¬ 
ence;  also  been  editor,  ad  man. ^Mar¬ 
ried,  best  references.  Box  2429,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER-Peature  writer  with  ten 
years  on  dailies  and  Journalism  school 
M/S.  wants  public  relations,  trade  pa¬ 
per  or  industrial  publication  job.  Box 
2428,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

10  YEARS’  experience.  Newspaper 
work,  publicity,  public  relations,  sales 
promotion,  fund  raising,  travel  writ¬ 
ing.  Lots  of  drive.  Sparkling  ideas 
with  pleasing  personality.  Wants  tough 
job  with  challenge.  Box  245‘2,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 

Mechawiari _ _ 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDEN’T— 
Production  Manager  wants  situation 
with  growing  dsily.  Well  versed  and 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
mechanics.  Cost  conscious.  Box  2100, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant,  top  record  cost  wise. 
Married,  48,  able  go  anywhere,  will 
consider  temporary  advisory  job.  Box 

2228,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
erection  experience  all  makes.  48,  mar¬ 
ried,  go  anywhere  on  permanent  or 
temporary  advisory  basis.  Box  2239, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


10.3 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Fnercy  Act  of  1946 
tH.R.  8862  and  S.  3323)  retains 
the  statement  of  policy  “that  the 
dissemination  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  relating  to 
atomic  energy  should  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  so  as  to  provide 
that  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
criticism  which  Ls  essential  to 
scientific  progress.”  (Section  141-b) 
However,  a  new  section  (223-e) 
is  proposed  which  states: 

“Whoever,  having  received  re¬ 
stricted  data  from  an  employe  of 
the  Commission,  or  of  any  agency 
of  government,  from  a  contractor 
of  the  Commi.ssion  or  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  or  from  a  licensee  of 
the  Commission  or  from  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  a  licensee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  having  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  information  is  re¬ 
stricted  data  communicates  it  in 
any  way  to  any  person  not  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  .such  data  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
to  rules  and  regulations  made 
thereunder,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
rot  more  than  $2,500.” 

The  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  has  protested  this  la.st  provision 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  which  is  considering  the 
amendments.  Chairman  Ed  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  NEA  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  has  stated: 

“We  are  apprehensive  that  the 
new  amendment  may  jeopardize 
writers  and  others  engaged  in  pub¬ 
lishing  news  about  installations  of 
facilities  and  atomic  matters.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  section  needs 
clarification,  largely  because  it  is 
couched  in  vague  language.  The 
clarification  should  be  made  by 
the  Congress  rather  than  by  an 
administrative  agency. 

Mr.  Anderson  continued:  “The 
words  ‘having  reason  to  believe 
that  such  information  is  restricted 
data’  would  require  news  writers 
to  take  numerous,  precautionary 
steps  to  determine  what  is  expli¬ 
citly  forbidden  by  law  and  what 
is  permissible.  From  the  practical 
side  of  news  gathering,  the  com¬ 
pulsions  of  this  section  would  in 
effect  make  reporters  hesitate  to 
write  about  new  privately-owned 
or  government-operated  construc¬ 
tion  of  facilities  in  their  area.  The 
extension  of  the  restrictions  to 
contractors  and  their  employes  as 
to  what  information  is  classified 
raises  a  question  of  harassing 
complications,  in  that  it  would  be 
anybody’s  guess  as  to  what  infor¬ 
mation  is  classified  data.”  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  other  .sections  of  the 
bill  retain  definite  prohibitions 
against  disclosures  with  willful  in¬ 
tent 

A  protest  in  similar  language 
was  filed  by  the  ASNE  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  Information. 


It  would  be  wise  at  this  time 
to  recall  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  report  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
•April  16  (which  to  our  knowledge 
was  unreported  and  received  no 
comment  except  in  E  &  P).  J. 
Russell  Wiggins  of  the  \Vashinf;ton 
Post,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
told  editors  they  face  an  enormous 
challenge  to  protect  national  secu¬ 
rity  while  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tecting  the  people’s  right  to  know. 

He  called  attention  to  the  Espi¬ 
onage  Act  and  said:  “The  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law,  to  which  the  press 
has  not  paid  much  attention  and 
which  the  government  has  not,  up 
to  this  date,  employed  in  any  ac¬ 
tion  against  a  newspaper,  ought  to 
be  more  closely  studied.  Contrary 
to  wide-spread  opinion,  they  run 
against  those  who  receive  classified 
information  improperly  a.s  well  as 
those  who  disclose  it  improperly.” 

Up  to  now,  and  following  the 
successful  operation  of  voluntary 
censorship  during  World  War  II, 
the  government  has  relied  upon 
the  press  itself  to  .safeguard  vital 
secrets,  Mr.  Wiggins  said.  But  the 
Espionage  Act,  he  pointed  out,  is 
the  only  legal  resort  “we  have 
left  government  for  dealing  with 
disclosure.s  that  constitute  a  genu¬ 
ine  breach  of  security.” 

The  section  of  the  Espionage 
Act,  which  is  believed  by  high 
authorities  in  Washington  to  apply 
equally  well  to  newspaf>ermen  as 
to  others,  is  found  in  18  U.S.C. 
793  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

“Whoever  having  unauthorized 
possession  of,  access  to,  or  control 
over  any  document,  writing,  code 
book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photo¬ 
graph,  photographic  negative,  blue¬ 
print,  plan,  map,  model,  instru¬ 
ment,  appliance,  or  note  relating 
to  the  national  defense,  or  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  the  national 
defen.se  which  information  the 
|X)s.sessor  has  reason  to  believe 
could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  advantage 
of  any  foreign  nation,  willfully 
communicates,  delivers,  transmits 
or  causes  to  be  communicated,  de¬ 
livered,  or  transmitted,  or  attempts 
to  communicate,  deliver,  transmit 
or  cau.se  to  be  communicated,  de¬ 
livered.  or  transmitted  the  same  to 
any  person  not  entitled  to  receive 
it,  or  willfully  retains  the  same  and 
fails  to  deliver  it  to  the  officer  of 
employe  of  the  United  States  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  it  .  .  .  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both.” 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  .Atomic  Energy  Act  is  al¬ 
most  identitical  with  that  in  the 
Espionage  Act.” 


Furthermore,  it  should  be 
noted  that  President  Eisenhower’s 
Executive  Order  10501  of  Nov.  5, 
1953.  on  security  information, 
which  replaced  and  revoked  for¬ 
mer  President  Truman's  E.xecutive 
Order  10290,  has  this  to  say  about 
the  marking  of  classified  material: 

“Section  5  (i) — Material  fur¬ 
nished  persons  not  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government:  When 
classified  material  affecting  the 
national  defense  is  furnished  au¬ 
thorized  persons,  in  or  out  of  fed¬ 
eral  service,  other  than  those  in 
the  executive  branch,  the  following 
notation,  in  addition  to  the  assign¬ 
ed  classification  marking,  shall 
whenever  practicable  be  placed  on 
the  material,  on  its  container,  or 
on  the  written  notification  of  its 
assigned  classification:  ‘This  ma- 
'crial  contains  information  affect¬ 
ing  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  the  espionage  law.s.  Title  18, 
U.S.C..  Secs.  793  and  794,  the 
transmission  or  revelation  of  which 
in  any  manner  to  an  unauthor¬ 
ized  person  is  prohibited  by  law.’  ” 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  government  to  ham¬ 
string  or  to  move  against  newspa¬ 
permen  under  these  provisions. 
Nor  do  we  believe  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  majority  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  to  create  any 
serious  breaches  of  security.  The 
fact  is,  however,  we  have  learned 
from  high  officials  in  government 
that  there  have  been  several  serioas 
revelations  of  security  information 
through  newspaper  columns. 

Mr.  Wiggins  told  ASNE  “there 
is  a  tendency  in  many  journalistic 
quarters  to  argue  that  security  pre¬ 
cautions  are  not  nece.ssary  in  time 
of  peace. 

“Let  us  face  that  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  time  of  peace,”  he  warned. 

Newspapermen  can  oppose  these 
restrictions,  if  they  desire.  They 
might  be  .successful  in  altering  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Ato¬ 
mic  Energy  Act.  But  the  Espio¬ 
nage  Act  would  still  be  overriding 
and  there  is  little  possibility  it 
could  be  changed. 

Regardless  of  their  success  or 
lack  of  $ucce.ss  in  obtaining  a 
change,  they  still  must  face  up  to 


E&P  CALENDAR 

June  16-20 — Theta  Sigoia 

Phi,  annual  convention,  Detroit 

June  17-19 — Mississippi  Press 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

June  17-20  —  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

June  18-19 — CNPA  Editors' 
Conference,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

June  18-19  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
67th  annual  convention,  Baker 
Hotel,  Baker,  Ore. 

June  18-19 — Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  75th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

June  20-23- —Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  50th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Statler,  Boston. 

June  20-24  —  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  convention, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

June  22-24  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Daytona 
Plaza,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

June  24-26 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  convention,  Gotham 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  25-26— South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  annual  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Myrtle  Beach. 

June  25-26 — National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women,  annual 
meeting.  Sheraton,  Chicago. 

June  28-30 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  spring  meeting.  Hotel  Del 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

the  responsibility  of  protecting  na¬ 
tional  security  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  people’s  right 
to  know. 

It  is  a  large  order. 

The  question  to  which  most 
newspapermen  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  is: 
Most  of  them  can  be  relied  upon 
to  honor  any  reasonable  request 
from  a  Washington  ofhoial  to 
protect  important  security  infor¬ 
mation;  but  can  they  rely  on  the 
same  government  officials  to  re¬ 
lease  every  scrap  of  non-security 
information  to  which  the  people 
are  entitled? 


fliun  imnDHi 
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Corona  makes  your  newsprint  go  farther 


Is  there  a  trend  to  larger  body  type  for  increased  legibility? 
The  Houston  Chronicle  is  the  latest  newspaper  to  adopt  new 
Corona  in  the  9-point  size. 

When  you  use  Linotype’s  new  Corona  cuttings  in  5V2-, 
7V2-  and  8-point  sizes-you  can  trim  a  full  six  points  off  every 
column  without  sacrificing  legibility  or  word  count. 

From  5V2  to  9  point,  the  new  Corona  cuttings  can  make 
substantial  newsprint  savings,  for  your  paper -big  city  daily 
or  home  town  weekly.  Compare  them  with  the  standard  cut¬ 
tings  and  see  what  you  can  save. 


New  Corona  Cuttings— for  Manual  or  Tape  Operation 

12  pica  column — 7*2  a44  nVz  pica  column — ViAo2 

rona’s  shorter  alphabet  length  |  Corona's  shorter  alphabet  length 
ps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the  '  helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
ical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full  optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
e  larger,  with  the  space  economy  size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you  of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
1  set  more  type  in  less  space  and  can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
1  give  your  readers  the  benefit  .still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
utmost  legibility,  big  open  char-  of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char- 
ers  and  plenty  of  contrast.  acters  and  plenty  of  contrast, 
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The  Cleveland  Press 


W  DO  IT 
;L  YOURSELF  ^ 

Home  Makers  &  Hobby  Show 


CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  HALL 
Oct.  9  thru  17,  1954 


People’s  fascination  for  personal  hobbies  and  “do  it  your¬ 
self”  activities  is  spreading  like  a  prairie  fire  all  across  the 
country.  Nowhere  is  it  more  pronounced  than  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  because  the  people  here  have  a  great  love  for  im¬ 
proving  their  homes,  and  a  pronounced  natural  ability 
tor  craftsmanship. 

Such  great  interest  has  inspired  The  Cleveland  Press 
to  sponsor  a  9-day  “Do  It  Yourself’  Home  Makers  and 
Hobby  Show  in  Cleveland’s  massive  Public  Hall,  where 
the  three  largest  exhibition  halls  will  be  used  to  stage  a 
mammoth  show  for  the  more  than  300,000  families  in 
Northern  Ohio.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  exposition  will 
go  to  The  Cleveland  Press  Helping  Hand  Fund. 


Exhibitors  can  get  immediate  detailed  information 


from  the  nearest  Scripps-Howard  sales  office,  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  direct  to  Samuel  Abrams,  Managing  Director,  The 
Cleveland  Press  “Do  It  Yourself”  Home  Makers  and 
Hobby  Show,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
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